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Preface 


“Truth is of various kinds; grave, solemn, digni- 
fied,—petty, low, ordinary; and a historian who 
has to tell the truth must be able to tell what is 
little as well as what is amazing. . . . The petty 
order of sub-lunary matters, the common exist- 
ence of ordinary people, the necessary littleness of 
necessary life, are little suited to sublime narra- 
tive.”—Bagehot. 


THE BIOGRAPHER like the painter has a choice of several methods: 
he may present his subject in an individual portrait, as Vanderlyn 
did his “Monroe”;! he may use his subject to express an idea, as 
Botticelli used Savonarola in his “Calumny”; or he may make 
his subject the central figure of a detailed picture, no larger than 
the other figures but serving as a focus of the whole, as David 
painted Napoleon in his “Coronation”; and so on. 

The individual portrait enjoys most popularity because it 
makes history more palatable by the personal factor; but there is 
always the danger that the more the personal factor is empha- 
sized, the more may history as a continuous chronicle be cir- 
cumscribed. The artistic method of Botticelli serves better to 
demonstrate the socialistic theory that man is the product of the 
social world; but while it is true that man is influenced by his 
heredity, inheritance, and environment, to represent him as the 
mere blind agent of forces which he does not himself produce 
would mean divesting him of those attributes of character which 
mark him a free agent and the arbiter of his own fate. David's 
method is the most revolutionary, proclaiming the thesis of 
Michelet that the social world is the work of man and that the 
principles of the social world are to be found in the modification 


1 In New York City Hall. 
vii 


of the human intelligence; but while this is obviously true of 
continuous history, it is only remotely true of biography, which 
necessarily deals with 2 man whose existence and work are 
limited by particular time and place. 

The Last of the Cocked Hats is an attempt to combine (or 
rather, to balance) these three methods by presenting, first, the 
fullness of time in which Monroe was born, the creation of 
which was not his work but which produced his environment, 
shaped his character, and influenced his behavior; second, the 
way in which a certain social and geographical group reacted 
to the currents of history; and third, a gradually increasing em- 
phasis on Monroe’s individual portrait to make it the focus of 
the whole biographical and historical picture. This method as- 
sumes that all knowledge—history, language, literature, philos- 
ophy, sociology, religion, and so on—is one; and that biography 
being history, and history being organic, it is the function of 
biography to reintegrate all the forces and factors which com- 
pose human life. Surely a life cannot be represented as having 
occurred in the fullness of time unless such fullness of time is 
described and interpreted: this having been done, the individual 
life then emerges as if from an embryo state, gradually unfolds 
from the bud of character to the full bloom of personality, and 
finally withers in death to enrich by example the soil for future 
growths. 

The choice of James Monroe for this sort of biography is, I 
believe, a happy one. Neither conspicuously brilliant nor highly 
talented, he was no meteor to dartle brightly for a moment and 
then fall into obscurity; no tragic hero to furnish blood to agitate 
the mind and events to compel the tears; not even a great leader 
with a grasp of means to attain ends beyond the common mind. 
Rather, he was a simple and commonplace, even humble and 
prosaic, man whose life ranked in the common model and with 
the human race, without miracle or extravagance. His strength 
lay in his simplicity and humility, his average intellect and high 
resolve. He was the embodiment of that greatness defined by 
Bismarck, “Generosity in the design, humanity in the execution, 
moderation in excess.” Henry A. Wise described him as “Plain, 
practical, didactic,—a man of action, not of words. . . efficient 
and potential in wondrous works of usefulness, and the thou- 
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sands a thousandfold more brilliantly illumed by genius were 
not half so successful by forms of good common sense and the 
inspiration of a good earnest purpose.” Violent natures make 
history with instruments that kill; but between the majesty of 
the epic, the moving accidents of the drama, and the surprises 
and moods of the romance, move men whose virtue is not in 
flying high but in walking orderly, whose talents are exercised 
not in grandeur but in mediocrity. Yet, it is no mean happiness 
to be seated in the mean; and it is only to such men that our 
democracy of the future will accord a place of excellence. For 
democracy, which only approaches perfection as a limit, must 
increasingly hold that the real power is in the great mass of 
average people on the constant maintenance of whose power 
the survival of society depends. And, since democracy cannot 
tolerate leaders but only representatives, its heroes will be those 
who share common convictions as to the multitude’s basic tra- 
ditional interests, being distinguished from the multitude as un- 
common men only by an ability to acquire (in advance of, but 
not in opposition to, the masses) a capacity to take in added so- 
cial experience to cover a greater complexity of social relations 
whereby they may articulate the fundamental rationality of 
democratic society. Such heroes of democracy were Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe, for to them belonged the prophetic role 
of Zephaniah who heard the cry from the fish-gate and the crash- 
ing from the hills. 

It is an artistic concept that from the beginning of time an 
impetuous current has set in which bears men towards that inter- 
minable ocean, Eternity; and the literal chronicler represents 
the channel as having been carved by abstract social forces over 
which men have little control, or by supermen who in their 
will-to-power ignore such social forces. But the contemplative 
historian, being neither an uncompromising materialist nor a 
believer in the heroic school, realizes that, if the channel is 
carved by abstract social forces, such forces are in turn created 
by the multitude of average people. Regarded literally, history 
is a variable which changes its character through the years in 
accordance with the persons who contemplate it, and so cannot 
be accepted as truths; but regarded philosophically with the two 
eyes of geography and chronology, it directs, by example and 
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warning, the imagination attempting to understand the world 
in relation to human life, each man being born in the fullness of 
time, his accidental life cradled in the universal and eternal 
brought to particular time and place. It is thus that the universal 
background of history focuses upon the foreground Virginia, 
as eternal history (that is also biography) centers upon James 
Monroe—the setting and chief protagonist of a limited Ameri- 
can drama. 
ARTHUR STYRON 

Roxbury, Connecticut 


July 18, 7945 
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“T know the past, and thence I will essay to glean 
a warning for the future, so that man may profit 
from his errors, and derive experience from his 


folly.” —Shelley. 


N the Sixteenth Century Europe, like a dammed stream, 
began to overflow into the Americas. 
Hemmed in by barbarians, too small for the current 
upsurge of human life, Europe was bursting with new in- 
tellectual and nervous energy. Greek scholars, following the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, had flowed into Italy bearing the 
precious manuscripts of Homer, Plato, Sophocles, and Aristotle, 
idealizing democracy and human freedom. From the Oricellari 
Gardens of Florence, the center of intellectual discussion, the 
Renaissance was, with the help of the newly discovered printing 
press, permeating the civilized Western world. Boccaccio and 
Chaucer, Villon and Froissart, had sung their farewells to the 
dimmed cressets of feudalism and their salutes to the sparkling 
promises of the future. 

A lingering medievalism was being discarded to make way 
for a modern age and a new unity, only the choicest branches 
of the ancient tree of civilization being retained for new graft- 
ings. Vast empires had been shattered that men might remold 
them in a new pattern. The Holy Roman Empire was a decrepit 
skeleton of three hundred German states rattling with religious 
divisions and petty wars. New empires were in the building: the 
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Spanish seeking vainly to perpetuate the old, the British imitat- 
ing the Roman model with its efficient system of roads and 
tribute; the French claiming, as the successor of the Greeks with 
their logic and humanism, to be the true initiator nation. 

The European world was too small for its turbulent popula- 
tion: a channel must be found for the overflow or the dam 
would break. The fall of Constantinople had blocked, with 
hostile barbarians, the old route to India; but this disaster was 
somewhat mitigated by the new-found hope in Aristotle’s 
reckoning that India might be reached from Africa’s eastern 
coast. But though the immediate necessity was a new trade route 
to India, there was a more alluring purpose for the imaginative 
and adventurous: to make a reality of the predictions of Seneca 
that the ocean would break the bonds of created things and the 
sea goddess reveal new worlds; and of the Hebrew Prophet that 
the things of the earth should be brought together, and all 
peoples, tongues, and languages. 

Almost forgotten traditions were revived and given new 
credence: the voyages of the Phcenicians up the globe to Ultima 
Thule; the exploits of the Norwegian Thorwaldsen who in the 
second century had found Greenland, and of the Norsemen who 
had penetrated the interior as far as what is now Minnesota; the 
adventures of Eric the Red and Lief his son who five hundred 
years before had touched the New England coast, an exploit 
that now lived only as a memory of Vinland in the sagas. All 
these things had been recorded as traditions in the Scroll of the 
Past; but now when that scroll was unrolled, men saw with 
amazement that it presented not the past but the present! 

While the Old World was still struggling to grasp the 
startling revelations of Copernicus and the talk of the new 
astronomy, of the earth’s roundness and of new travel routes, 
the Precursor appeared to utter his cry in the Wilderness: an 
Italian weaver’s son, a gaunt man of forty with a tense, haggard 
expression; an ignorant adventurer who knew little of letters and 
little more of the sea. When this servant of Providence, nervous- 
ly aware of his destiny, knocked at the gate of La Rabida mon- 
astery, saying, “I am Cristobal Colon, a sea captain who must 
beg his bread because kings will not accept the empires I offer 
them,” the wise monks recognized a star-drunk neophyte whose 
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dreams had more substance than had the fancies of those awake; 

these religious dimly sensed that the Destinies were spinning 
their fatal threads into a durable bridge between the Old and 
New worlds. 

Ferdinand and his practical men of affairs smiled: not so 
Isabella. The Spanish Queen was a dévot who liked the piety and 
the Franciscan garb of this strange sea captain; a great ruler who 
could instinctively feel the fateful will power of men of destiny; 
and (most important of all) a woman who liked a gamble with 
destiny. She had faith in this precursor of a new world unity. 

And thus the Renaissance moved over the fragile, new-spun 
human bridge towards America, a land of untapped treasures 
and energy, virgin soil, and favored climate, where the new and 
tender shoots of European civilization might be planted to grow 
from the mysterious strength of a blessed soil into unknown cul- 
tures. “The lands are infinite and fertile, of a beauty difficult to 
describe,” Columbus wrote on his return from the first voyage. 
“The air is like wine, as balmy as that of Castile in April. The 
splendid trees that border the streams are veritable poems of 
God, eternally green, and in season covered with rare fruits. The 
grass is tall, full of brilliantly colored flowers. The waters are 
clean and sweet. The landscape is spespled with innumerable 
birds and animals.” 

A new earth as well as a new heaven for this new opal New 
worlds to explore—worlds without ownership for those who 
dared! 

Ferdinand thought of the gold which his intrepid young 
men should bring to Spain, to discomfit the jealous French and 
Portuguese and the sulking red armies of the Cardinals. Isabella 
thought of the myriads of souls that should be redeemed under 
the Saviour’s banner. Columbus thought of wealth to be ob- 
tained for a new crusade to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the 
infidels. Spain, a mixed cauldron of races, men, and ideas, waited 
impatiently for her needs to be simplified and her desires sat- 
isfied... 


1. When James Monroe’s great-grandfather, Major Andrew 
Monroe, came across the Atlantic to Virginia and settled in 
Westmoreland County in 1660 after the defeat of the Royal 
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Army,' the three great world powers were settled in the New 
World and the struggle for control was well under way. 

Spain was now in her golden age in America. In the first 
thirty years of the sixteenth century her intrepid adventurers 
learned that what Columbus had discovered was not a new route 
to India but two mighty continents. Amerigo Vespucci had ex- 
plored Darien, Velasquez had conquered Cuba and made him- 
self governor, Balboa had found a new ocean on the other side 
of Darien, Ponce de Leén had reached Florida, Magellan had 
begun his circumnavigation of the globe, Ayllon sailing from 
Hispaniola had entered the Chesapeake Bay, where two years 
later he returned with colonists and slaves, Cortés had conquered 
Mexico, and Pizarro had overrun Peru. Spain’s possessions in the 
New World now dwarfed the whole of Europe: all of the south- 
ern continent except Brazil? was under her dominion; and 
though the defeat of her powerful Armada by England in 1588 
had jeopardized her control of the islands and the northern con- 
tinent, this was more a blow to her pride since she had always 
regarded the cold northern regions as valueless. One important 
consequence of the Armada’s destruction was so remote at the 
time that it was scarcely noted: the breaking of the link provided 
by the Armada between the mother country and the colonies, 
so that Spain could no longer enforce her former policy of 
union with the Church and Crown and prevent greedy colonists 
swarming to the New World to rob and enslave the natives. 
Meantime, while her colonizers and merchants were extending 
her power near the equator (where it was believed the soil in- 
creased in richness), her missionaries, at first Franciscans and 
Augustinians and later Jesuits, were swarming over the conti- 
nent, converting the heathen with incomparable self-sacrifice, 


1 According to an old statement in the archives of the Virginia His- 
torical Society. The same records show grants of land to Andrew Monroe 
from 1650 to 1662, and to John Monroe from 1695 to 1719. Monroe’s son- 
in-law recorded that according to a family tradition the Monroes were 
Scotch cavaliers, descendants of Hector Monroe, an officer of Charles I. 


2Spain’s first rival claimant to the New World was Portugal; but 
Pope Alexander VI settled this rivalry by drawing a vertical line down the 
globe two hundred miles west of the Azores to limit Portugal’s claim, a 
line which later extended westward was found to include the eastward- 
jutting “Log-Wood Region” (Brazil) of the southern continent. 
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collecting and recording the languages and traditions of the 
countries there for future generations, imposing their own 
theocratic socialism which was so much better than secular 
authority that the natives were happy to submit; but on the 
other hand, with the zeal of Josiah to see idolatry destroyed, an- 
nihilating with blind fanaticism the remnants of pagan sacred 
antiquity.? True, the surrender of the natives’ gory gods and 
their communion with the Church and Crown had to be effected 
with firmness; but unnecessary cruelty was not to be tolerated— 
had not Columbus, the viceroy of the New World, himself been 
brought back to Spain in chains because of such a charge?—nor 
the enslavement of Christians.* Though amazed at these colorful 
and sinister American civilizations at least as old as their own, 
the Spaniards were assured that the Divine Will had predestined 
their destruction to make way for a holy civilization—how else 
could Cortés and Pizarro with a few adventurers have shattered 
such mighty empires? In a period of transition they lacked the 
perspective to see that these American civilizations, being mon- 
olithic in structure or perfected out of the whole cloth, had 
crystallized at the highest point of an uninterrupted develop- 
ment, and, unable to go on building upon the old so that the old 
might pass into new development, were ripe for decadence. 
Spain, too, relying upon the Inquisition and a mighty system 
of surveillance, would reach her crescent phase; but meantime 
she was enjoying her golden age. Most of the mined gold had 
been already taken to Spain, but surely there was more in the 
earth; and now silver had been discovered and was being ex- 
tensively mined. And, what to Charles V’s keen mind was most 
important, here were vast stretches of super-rich soil for future 


3 In Mexico, the land of the Aztecs and Mayas, were to be found all 
the enchantments related in the Legend of Amadis, an unparalleled re- 
ligious art and architecture, great aqueducts amalgamating the tribes into 
a social whole, and naked human sacrifices festering in the sun. In Peru, 
where the Andeans (or Incas) had concentrated less upon spiritual and 
supernatural methods and more upon an extensive state control for the 
good of each subject along with the material techniques for supporting 
life, the problem of making freedom and individual property exactly cor- 
respond with the general good had been largely solved. 

4 As early as 1530, Charles V legally abolished Indian slavery (though 
permitting African slavery) and made every effort to improve the na- 
tives’ lot, 


plantations not only of profitable sugar cane but of many other 
exotic products. 

Francis I of France contemplated Spain’s pretensions to 
the entire New World (except Brazil) with cynical amusement. 
“By what right do you undertake to claim the earth? —did Adam 
make you his sole heir?” he asked the Spanish Emperor. France 
had no intention of relinquishing her rights in the New World. 
Norman and Breton fishermen had long been casting their nets 
on the banks of the New-Found-Land. In 1527 Verrazano, 
flying the French flag, had explored the coast from Carolina to 
the great fishing banks—at least a year before Gomez repeated 
the exploit. Eight years later Cartier had explored the river St. 
Lawrence and founded the town of Montreal—four years before 
de Soto reached the great mother of inland waters which the 
natives called Mississippi. Pushing southward, by 1555 the 
French were in South Carolina, Florida, and Rio de Janeiro. 
The Spaniards were furious: not only had they the rights of 
prior discovery but the Holy Father’s bull had confirmed these 
rights. Only heretics such as the French would flout that author- 
ity! And to make matters worse, the French were being aided 
by the schismatical English. The struggle for empire in the New 
World began with the battle at Matanzas, the “Slaughtered 
Cattle,” near St. Augustine in Florida, when Philip II (under 
whom Spain and Portugal were united) sent Menendez to resist 
impious encroachments. Spain had no apprehensions as to the 
outcome: since the recapture of her lands from the Moors, she 
was strong and secure at home, where the diversifying effects 
of the hated Reformation had not been allowed to undermine an 
essential unity. : 

Spanish civilization in the southern continent had reached 
its apogee by the time a permanent English civilization was 
firmly planted in the northern continent. In the latter there was 
no ancient native civilization with its own calendric and religious 
lore, but only tribes of savage nomads whose only lore was that 
of the wilderness, and of whose existence the dominant fact was 
the great mystery and changeless reality of nature. There is 
perhaps a fateful fascination to men in the things they are led 
to destroy: just as something more than chance led the Spaniards 
to destroy the blood-soaked autocracies which they really ad- 
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mired, so the English were destined to destroy the North Ameri- 
can fraternal democracy of the Indians, who, with their ready 
acceptance of the brotherhood of all created things, embodied 
in a savage way the ideal of truth and justice towards which the 
English themselves were tending. Was this the New World 
Utopia envisioned by blessed Thomas More?—a land of freedom 
where peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety 
should be established for all generations? 

But the English, being fundamentally a practical people, 
gave no more thought to More’s Utopia than to the Papal bull; 
but being less impulsive than the French, they were able to bide 
their time. True, they too had some prior rights: the Cabots had 
been sent by Henry VII on a voyage to the New-Found-Land 
some six years before Columbus set sail. But while Spain and 
France were squabbling over the New World, it was timely to 
concentrate on new routes to Cathay ... while giving the im- 
pression they were respecting the Papal bull.® 

Elizabeth the queen regarded her rising commercialists with 
a-coldly appraising eye. She had a discriminating respect for 
trade as a source of nourishment for mankind, and for the com- 
mercialists whose minds were good but neither too high nor too 
low. But this new venture in America needed young men to 
dream dreams and old men to see visions—her bold and ad- 
venturous young favorites with their naive faith, and her wise 
old statesmen whose treasure-trove was not the mine but the 
mind. Of these, though, her wise old men came first: “History 
will say of Elizabeth that though we loved our favorites we put 
our reliance in our gownsmen, our men of ugly mien but mighty 
brain.” But aii of them were second to England: “We loved 
them Jess than England!” The glory of her domain—that was 
Elizabeth’s passion, as Spain was Isabella’s. 

Yet a temporizing policy only gains a little time; and soon 
the struggle was on between the three world powers—Catholic 
Spain, deistic France, and Protestant England. “Not a Spaniard 
but is a liar and a murderer,” Sir John Hawkins answered the 
Spanish jibe at his schismatical nation; and while engaged with 
his son William in carrying slaves to the West Indies, he pro- 


5 Eden dedicated his Decades of the New World to Philip, King of 
Spain and England. 


ceeded to assist the hard-pressed French at Fort Carolina and to 
engage the Spanish in Mexico. Only one ship of his command, 
the Judith, escaped, and her young skipper, Francis Drake, 
brought back to England the news of Spain’s “perfidy and 
cruelty.” A young student at Oriel College, Walter Raleigh, 
swore a solemn oath to justify and avenge his Queen Gloriana. 
Parliament passed a bill enlarging the privileges of the “Mer- 
chant Adventurers” and changed the name to the “Fellowship of 
English Merchants for the Discovery of New Trades.” The 
open conflict with Spain served to entangle secular and re- 
ligious interests: a Catholic uprising in the north of England 
was put down, and in 1570 a Papal bull was nailed to the Bishop 
of London’s door excommunicating Elizabeth, deposing her 
from her realm, and interdicting those who supported her. After 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, a stock company, in applying 
for a license, assured the Queen that “America is fatefully re- 
served for the English and for the honor of your Majesty.” 
While France was occupied with extending her possessions from 
Canada down the Mississippi Valley, England concentrated 
upon the Atlantic seaboard. In 1607 the first permanent English 
colony was effected in Virginia, not long after Raleigh’s ill-fated 
colonies in North Carolina had vanished, and a few years before 
the Puritan immigrants landed in Massachusetts. England, hav- 
ing emerged more completely from feudalism, reformed her 
church, and given her people more freedom than was enjoyed 
elsewhere in the world, had the initial advantage of political 
superiority to her two rivals; and this political viewpoint was 
reflected in her American colonies. 

James I’s charter to Virginia (1607) had been vested in a 
colonization company; but the Stuart policy towards the col- 
onies being to vest the supreme power in the royal person, to 
be administered locally without popular assemblies, seventeen 
years later (when there were only about a thousand colonists in 
Virginia, forty-five hundred having perished), the colonial char- 
ter was revoked and a royal colony established. In Virginia this 
transition was accomplished (as in the West Indies) without 
great opposition, due both to the nature of the earlier charter 
and to the type of colonist (Cavalier). In the Carolinas—as 
Southern Virginia was known after 1663, when Charles II as- 
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signed it to eight noble proprietors—there was no opposition 
whatever to the royal policy, the earliest colonies under James 
I’s original charter (1607) having completely disappeared. 

In the northern colonies, however, where the colonists were 
largely English Puritan dissenters with a generous admixture of 
other nationalities, the transition was not accomplished so 
smoothly. In Massachusetts there had been an acceleration in 
immigration (of a higher social class), due to the conflict be- 
tween the Puritans and Charles I; and when the Crown, sus- 
pecting that the New England confederacy was coveting inde- 
pendence, demanded back the charter granted the Bay Com- 
pany, the theocracy felt strong enough to resist—and were for- 
tunate in having attention diverted from them by the political 
crisis produced by the King’s dissolution of Parliament. During 
the Cromwellian interregnum (1649-1660) Massachusetts was 
practically independent; and it was not until 1684, twenty-four 
years after the Restoration, that the old charter was declared 
forfeited and Massachusetts transformed into a royal colony.® 
Two years later Sir Edmund Andros was sent over to administer 
New England, New York, and the Jerseys, in an attempt to 
establish unity; but Andros, who had antagonized the Puritan 
theocracy by insisting on religious freedom, was thrown into 
jail when news came of the accession of William and Mary." In 
1692 a new charter was granted uniting Massachusetts Bay and 
Plymouth, though less favorable than the old one in that the 
governor, deputy governor, and secretary were to be appointed 
by the king, while the Assembly members were to be elected by 
freeholders instead of church members. 

In the wars between France and England (the French and 
Indian War, 1689-1763), the English colonies in America were 
immediately involved. At the beginning of the war the Ameri- 
cans—there were about a quarter of a million in the strip of ter- 
ritory on the Atlantic seaboard about one thousand by two 
hundred and fifty miles—only dimly realized that the imperial 


6 Writs against Rhode Island, Connecticut, the Jerseys, and Delaware 
were never completed during the Second Charles’s reign. 

7 There was an uprising against Andros’s New York deputy, who 
fled, and for two years that colony was ruled by a German dictator, Jacob 
Leisler, who was later overthrown and hanged. 
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struggle involved the whole world, not only the balance of 
power in Europe but the control of and trade with Africa, India, 
the Orient, the West Indies, and the Americas. At first they fol- 
lowed a policy that was only strategically British without being 
distinctively American; but as the war extended to New France 
and friction became acute between the two mighty colonizing 
powers in the Great Lakes region and the headwaters of the 
Ohio, the colonies realized that their future was dependent upon 
their expansion beyond the mountains to the fertile valleys of 
the Ohio. The retrogression of France was almost precipitate. 
Her navy was quickly throttled by superior British sea power, 
bad management from Versailles, coupled with the increasing 
preponderance of English settlers in America, soon left New 
France to shift for herself.8 When Virginia sent young Lieu- 
tenant Colonel George Washington to Braddock’s aid, the 
seventy-two-year-old duel for empire was practically over. 
The Peace of Paris (1763) ceded Canada and all of France’s 
American possessions (except Louisiana, which went to Spain) 
to England, and France received back only some small factories 
in India. Britain got Florida (including West Florida, which 
embraced a large part of what is now Alabama and Mississippi)® 
from Spain in exchange for Cuba. The next year all territories 
were reorganized into provinces. 

Though the boundaries of metropolitan France had been 
little affected by the numerous wars, her national pride was 
wounded by her many failures. French absolutists might sneer 
at English parvenus; but even to them it was obvious that their 
royalty was wearing thin, its ceremonial waxing hollow... and 
when men realize they are bowing only to an idol, the pretense 
is unconvincing. Impotent for the time being, France must wait 
patiently for revenge when the English colonies should revolt. 
Even France, though, did not realize how much more subtle than 
mere military assistance would be her revenge when the time 
came: already intellectual and social changes were being grad- 


8In Canada and beyond there were only twelve thousand settlers; 
but these, unlike the English colonists, were efficiently united under a 
highly centralized government. 


9 In 1783 Spain recovered both Floridas, and in 1795 sold West Florida 
to France. 
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ually effected in France which, radiating thence, were to affect 
the entire world and, passing from the realm of theory to action, 
produce the greatest explosion of all times—the French Revolu- 
tion—which should liberalize not only France but all Europe. 
As yet, though, it was not a period of reform but only a sort of 
mental, moral, and political relaxation—tolerance, when it is not 
a matter of principle, being mostly mere laziness. When the 
regent ate meat on Fridays all the Protestants breathed easier, 
forgetting that such an attitude was consonant with the advent 
of the usurious systems of John Law and the Mississippi Com- 
pany and other legal means for exploiting the people. When the 
Sun King died in 1715 after a reign of seventy-two years, the 
Old Régime was beginning its death agonies—just as the first Eng- 
lish settlements in America were beginning to take firm root. 
During the reign of Louis XV (1715-1774) every American 
colony was to be wrested from France—while the English col- 
onies in turn were on the verge of seceding from the British 
Empire. But the time was now not ripe for revolution: the Bour- 
bon dynasty was still too glorious, too peanneal, to be at- 
tacked .. - ‘ 


2. James Monroe was born in Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia, on April 28, 1758, just two years before George III, 
the last king of the American colonies, acceded to the throne. 
Clive was winning his great victories in India. The Seven Years’ 
War had been raging two years. George Washington, a tall,’ 
serious young man of twenty-six, was in Ohio commanding the 
Virginia militia. Thomas Jefferson, a gangling, red-haired lad of 
fifteen, was just making the acquaintance of an ebullient young 
genius named Patrick Henry. James Madison was a delicate child 
of seven. The time that cradled Monroe’s childhood was sig- 
nificant both socially and politically in Virginia history. 

The accession of George III marked the pivotal year (1760) 
in which were fused the elements of elegance: here at last was 
promised a “first gentleman” with at least some poise and polish, 
whose life and friends possessed good taste and reflected cultiva- 
tion in literature and the arts. Sheridan the dramatist, Nelson the 
sailor, Clive the soldier, Blackstone the jurist, Garrick the actor, 
Burke the statesman, Gainsborough the artist, Walpole the 
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humorist, Dr. Johnson, Laurence Sterne, and Mary Wortley 
Montagu, were only a few of that resplendent generation which 
held the English stage in this era, the crescendo of which was the 
French Revolution. 

The old Tory society of Virginia with its Spartan com- 
plexion had been the offshoot of English squirarchy, reproduc- 
ing the high breeding of Bolingbroke along with the coarseness 
of Swift and Squire Western; and the old economic life of town 
and country not yet having been transformed by the magic 
touch of invention,! there was universal dependence upon hard 
labor, and consequently not much difference in the lot of the 
“‘upper-crust” and the “under-crust,” except that the latter 
worked harder and had fewer comforts and privileges. More- 
over, the world loomed as large to the “gentleman” as to the 
“common man” (even parts of Virginia, with its mud roads and 
limited stagecoaches, were inaccessible);? and there was but 
little-felt need for social reorganization and better communica- 
tions necessitated by the succeeding era. 

_ With the accession of George I]—and about the time Mon- 
roe was born—Virginia society began to reflect the new meta- 
morphosis of the English gentry, aided by new wealth due to 
high tobacco prices and by Negro slavery. Ever since the Crown 
had first ignored the Virginians’ protest at the arrival of the first 
Dutch slave ship in 1619, slavery had been increasing rapidly— 
thanks, as the second Colonel Byrd ironically remarked, to “the 
Saints of New England who import so many Negroes hither that 
I fear the Colony will some time or other be confirmed by the 
name of New Guinea.” Relieved from toil or even the personal 
supervision of it, the planters were enabled to cultivate the arts 
of living and social intercourse; while inferior schools in Amer- 
ica served as a pretext for sending their sons to Eton and Oxford 


1 The era of machinery was just beginning. It was the year before 
Monroe’s birth that Watt discovered steam as a motive force, and several 


years later that Arkwright set up his spinning frame and Cartwright used 
steam engines. 


2 Governor Spotswood (who in 1699 moved the capital from James- 
town to Williamsburg) had organized the Knights of the Golden Horse- 
shoe to explore the mountains of Virginia, and William Byrd (who 
founded Richmond) had hunted buffaloes and wolves on his own planta- 
tions. 
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—and even for those who did attend William and Mary, Prince- 
ton, or Harvard, it was considered necessary to go to London 
for their “fling,” just as their fathers had done to taste the so- 
phistications of the Chevalier de Gramont during the Restora- 
tion and of the coffee-house wits in the Queen Anne era. The 
gaiety, elegance, and lavish hospitality of the Virginia and Caro- 
lina planters became proverbial, not only in America but in 
Europe.’ The censorious, however, found an ominous note in 
this florescence of luxury: its gaiety, as expressed in horse rac- 
ing, fox hunts, concerts, balls, and theater plays at Williamsburg 
and Charleston, was romantic at best and immoral at worst; its 
elegance, as expressed in a taste for silk and jewels, gold and 
silver plate, French and Spanish wines, carriages from London, 
and sitting for portraits, was based on chattel slavery which in- 
evitably placed a stigma on manual work, alienated the poor 
whites (those without slaves), and fostered snobbery; while its 
hospitality exhibited the noblesse oblige spirit of a self-conscious 
aristocracy. - ou, 

Since Monroe’s boyhood was spent in that “Athens of 
America,” Westmoreland County (his home was in the north- 
east section where Monroe Creek empties into the Potomac),* 
he could estimate from lifelong personal acquaintance the char- 
acter and worth of the planters in that fertile tidewater region 
whose names largely formed the subsequent history of America 
—the Lees of Stratford, the Washingtons of Wakefield and 
Mount Vernon, the Fairfaxes of Belvoir, the Madisons of Port 
Conway, the Masons of Stafford, and others. Through this sec- 
tion ran the north-south road to York Ferry and Williamsburg; 
and thence up the James River was a succession of great planta- 


3 Edmund Burke reported (from hearsay) that of all American cities 
Charleston “approached more nearly to the social refinement of a great 
European capital.” Achille Mirat wrote, “The sociery of Charleston is the 
best [ have met with in my travels, whether on this or your side of the 
Atlantic. In respect to finish, and elegance of manners, it leaves nothing 
to be desired, and . . . swarms with real talent .. . without the alloy of 
pedantry.” Rochefoucauld noted that “from the hour of four in the after- 
noon the people of Charleston rarely thought of anything but pleasure.” 
Crévecoeur declared Charleston was what Lima had been to the South— 
the magnificent pleasure capital of a continent. 

4 The site is known, but little is known of the house, which is thought 
to have been comparatively modest. 
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tions.> Since the planters always seemed to be going somewhere 
—to Williamsburg on official business, or on progresses to their 
distant plantations—and generally took their families with them, 
they were frequently dropping in on each other to exchange 
hospitality. 

While the great tobacco plantations based on Negro slav- 
ery, colonial patronage, and royal favor, could hardly be con- 
sidered romantic in a literary sense, plantation life, modeled as it 
was upon English country life at Chatworth and Blenheim, 
might be termed romantic in the political sense of looking back- 
ward towards a legendary past—a sort of sentimentalized version 
of feudal lordliness with its accompaniments of noblesse oblige, 
paternalism, generosity, and personal bravery. Even so, there is 
something to be said for a way of life that is synonymous with 
a way of making a living, thus creating a capacity for spon- 
taneous gaiety that is lacking when the two are distinct. Social 
life to this Virginia gentry was an amusing part of their lives— 
not a game or end in itself, or a form of activity with which to 
mow down time and boredom. Labor was a form of evil® that 
was to be avoided if possible, but while chattel slavery did re- 
lieve the planters of manual toil, it did not relieve them of the 
manifold duties involved in caring for their estates and acting 
as lawmakers and judges, or of such studies (the law) as fitted 
them for their public duties and (the classics and philosophy) in 
the pursuit of some “gentlemanly” culture after the example set 
by English statesmen. Upon these planters there were extensive 
social demands, not only in connection with their political duties 
but also for upholding the traditional hospitality of plantation 
life. This varied life had a dual effect upon their manners and 
habits: on the one hand, the complete mastery of their slaves, 
horses, and dogs, their relish for hunting, riding, and cockfight- 
ing, and their habit of talking freely, drinking hard, and duelling, 
on the other hand, their serious duties and the social amenities 
which imposed upon them a mild and courteous manner with 
an exaggerated gallantry towards females and a suspiciously re- 


5 Claremont, Brandon, Weyanoke, Carter’s Grove, Westover, Shir- 
ley, Turkey Island. 


6 The curse of Eden was work. That work is a virtue in itself is a 
Puritan concept. 
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fined attitude towards music, dancing, poetry, and genealogies. 
The net result of this training was a physical vigor carefully con- 
cealed under a pose of laziness in manners and speech, an active 
mind which tended to overstatement, and an audacious spirit 
which unfortunately manifested itself in an obvious disdain for 
the inhabitants of the bleaker sections of America, where this 
estimate of themselves was repaid by an increasing hatred of 
“plantation manners and morals.”7 

The charge that the eighteenth-century Virginia gentry 
constituted a “parvenu aristocracy” is unwarranted for the rea- 
son that it was neither parvenu nor aristocratic in the haute 
noblesse sense of the word. Indeed, its members could not even 
be considered as rich unless land were taken as the measure of 
wealth; and it was the power and prestige that accrued to vast 
holdings (a single planter might own half a million acres in 
widely separated tracts) rather than noble lineage which ac- 
counted for the aristocratic tradition of the colony. In general, 
the population was probably representative of England, where 
only a small fraction of the total population constituted an 
aristocracy—and even that fraction leavened with talented indi- 
viduals of the middle class, and the reverse process wherein 
kings created new nobles to discipline a recalcitrant House of 
Lords, and younger sons of the nobility established a permanent 
bond between the gentry and the commercial classes by fol- 
lowing the professions and trades.* Thus the early population in 
Virginia, as in England, consisted of a preponderance of free- 
men, some of whom came over as indentured servants for the 

7 Felix de Beaujour summed it up thus: “A Bostonian would seek his 
future in the bottom of hell; a Virginian would not go four steps for it.” 


8It is misleading to interpret listings like “commoner,” “weaver,” 
“tanner,” etc., as non-aristocratic, since all the children of nobles except 
the eldest sons are commoners, and younger sons frequently went into 
trade—which does not, however, mean that they were any the less aristo- 
cratic or less entitled to a crest than the peerage heirs. In Virginia there 
was a large number of families descended from younger sons of the no- 
bility: the Fairfaxes, Wyatts, Throckmortons, Peytons; others connected 
by blood with the nobility: the Pages, Lees, Carys, Washingtons, Ran- 
dolphs, Fitzhughs, Ludwells. There were comparatively few parvenus who 
made themselves into great gentlemen: the Carters, Byrds, Allertons. Yet 
it is noteworthy that Robert “King” Carter was one of the most powerful 
planters in Virginia, and his magnificent estate, Nomini Hall (1725-32), 
the social center of Westmoreland County. 
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sake of the opportunity to immigrate, a large number of genuine 
indentured servants who hoped to rise above the poverty of their 
class in England, a few adventurers (including a rare nobleman 
who generally returned home), and a considerable number listed 
as “gentlemen.”® Later, during the period of the Common- 
wealth, there was a more or less steady influx of middle-class 
Cavalier refugees of some wealth and power (the Monroes, 
Madisons, Masons, Randolphs, Washingtons) who sought to 
establish and retain their prestige in Virginia. 

Though this small aristocratic fraction did not constitute 
an “aristocratic society” in Virginia any more than it did in Eng- 
land, it did exert a powerful influence in government and its 
existence must be taken into account. Though consciously allied 
with their English prototypes in intellectual and social matters, 
the Virginia aristocrats were politically far more liberal than 
the English Whigs; and if planters like John Taylor of Caroline 
and John Randolph of Roanoke adopted the normal tradition 
which invested aristocracy in ownership of land, they did so for 
reasons of sentimentality rather than as an assertion of privilege. 
This was partly due to the “common” people: in the very be- 
ginning John Smith had narrowly escaped hanging for showing 
dictatorial leanings, the first Assembly (1619) had made the 
House of Burgesses elective, so that by 1623 some 43 per cent of 
the members were bondsmen who had had their way paid to 
America; in 1651 Governor Berkeley wrote that “hundreds of 
examples show that no man, however lowly his origin, is denied 
to rise in the social and economic scale”; and in 1735 Lieutenant 
Governor Gooch complained that “the elections are just ended, 
and a great many of the old members dropped, gentlemen here 
having no influence over the meaner people who are vastly the 
majority of electors.”?° In the main, however, the aristocracy 
not only equalled but even exceeded the common people in 
revolutionary ardor; and though republicanism was not yet 
fashionable, a large part of the privileged class in Virginia, as in 


9 In the first three expeditions to Virginia, about 30 per cent of the 
immigrants were listed as “gentlemen.” John Smith records that many 
listed as “laborers” were really footmen in attendance on their masters. 
He complained bitterly of the large number of “gentlemen” sent over. 

10 William Gooch to his brother (August 5, 1735), quoted by permis- 
sion of the Williamsburg Department of Research. 
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JAMES MONROE 


IN HIS YOUNGER YEARS 


FROM AN ENGRAVING 


ELIZA MONROE 


PORTRAIT BY BENJAMIN WEST 


England, always stood ready to espouse popular causes—as the 
“Rag, Tag and Bob-tail Rebellion” in 1676 led by Nathaniel 
Bacon of Curles (whose estates were escheated by Governor 
Berkeley and given to the Randolphs) had its precedent in the 
revolt of the barons at Runnymede in 1215. 

If in retrospect this pre-Revolution era in England and Vir- 
ginia seems stilted and vain, it also seems to have had much that 
was solid and charming. Whatever else they were, these eight- 
eenth-century gentlemen were not parvenus; and even granting 
that their elegance was based upon a false social economy, it 
should be remembered that they had never even heard the words 
“social economy,” and if they took scant thought of the in- 
elegant woes of the poor it was because they were in the first 
flush of a newly created abundant life and so exhilarated by it 
that they failed to realize that the expansion of England from a 
cramped little island to world-wide possessions, the growth of 
trade, the improvement of agriculture, the rise of industry, must 
inevitably bring equal opportunity to everybody. For the 
privileged, too, the world had only recently become a spacious 
world. By and large, the gentlemen farmers of Virginia realized 
that the intellectual revolution of the eighteenth century dif- 
fered from preceding eras (the century had been ushered in with 
little intellectual activity, and the masses, though stirred from 
their medieval unity by the Reformation, had scarcely been 
touched by the contributions of Bacon, Harvey, and Descartes) 
in that it was stimulating a larger portion of the population with 
a popular liberalism purposing to get rid of arbitrary govern- 
ments. They acknowledged their dependence upon England 
for their literary tastes, fashions, law, and—most important of all 
—for their aristocratic status, and they saw clearly that revolu- 
tion would sever this last connection and give the whole caste 
system its coup de grace. Would they suicidally dispossess 
themselves merely for the sake of French physiocratic ideas? 
English statesmen thought not: they were banking heavily upon 
the leaders’ self-interest and the disunity of the colonies. 


3. Though the Monroe family was what might be termed 
upper class and only moderately well-to-do, and made no 
claim to special aristocratic distinction and wealth, its members 
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were as a matter of course included in that charmed circle 
known as the Tidewater Aristocracy; for it is only in a pluto- 
cratic society that class distinctions depend upon economic bul- 
warks, and in a generic aristocracy there is always a certain free- 
masonry between the wealthy and those who have kept their 
good manners in the face of poverty, so that the door is always 
open to talented (but gracious) individuals of any class. 

Thus James Monroe, as he grew to manhood, came to know 
intimately many of the men who were figuring and were to 
figure prominently in Virginia history, and these early impres- 
sions are perceptible in his later mature judgments. For George 
Mason, “the most talented debater in Virginia,” and his brother 
Thompson, “the first lawyer at the bar,” he always retained an 
ardent admiration. For George Washington he always had a 
deep respect mixed with awe; but as for liking, Monroe was too 
simple in his tastes and too democratic in his convictions to 
warm very much to the tall young soldier whose character and 
place entitled him to his dignity, but who (it must be confessed ) 
never quite got rid of the consciousness that he deserved the 
public esteem. Wealthy in his own right, Washington became 
probably one of the richest men in America when he married 
the wealthy widow Martha Park Custis; and with his brother 
Lawrence married to the immensely rich Anne Fairfax,! and his 
closest friends being the stately Lord Fairfax and the magnificent 
Robert Carter of Nomini Hall, Washington was inclined to be 
more conservative than the average Virginia aristocrat. More 
likable, to Monroe’s taste, were the dashing “Light-horse Harry” 
Lee of Stratford? and the latter’s cousin Richard Henry Lee of 
Chantilly, whose democratic manners and ardent republican 
sympathies (expressed more fluently than by any patriot in Vir- 
ginia) endeared him to the younger radicals. 

Probably young James Monroe, with his brothers Joseph 


_ _) Daughter of William Fairfax of Belvoir, younger brother of Lord 
Fairfax. Through their mother (the daughter of Lord Culpeper), the Fair- 
faxes inherited six million acres, twenty-one counties, or one-fourth of 
Virginia. Lord Fairfax never surrendered his loyalist sympathies; but dur- 


ing the Revolution he was allowed to live unmolested at his manor house 
near Winchester, 


2 Father of Robert E. Lee and husband of Ann Hall Carter. 
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and Andrew, sometimes accompanied his father or his uncle 
Joseph Jones* to Williamsburg when the General Assembly met 
in April or October, at which times the little town, swollen to 
three times its usual population, teemed with social and business 
activities. Williamsburg was more like an English market place 
than like the thriving towns of the northern colonies, and its 
society, graced with the glitter and pomp and courtliness of the 
royal governors, made an attempt to reproduce the elegance 
of London and Bath. Virginians spoke of it as a miniature Court 
of St. James, and of old St. Paul’s Church, where the great ones 
were interred, as the Westminster Abbey of America. The 
broad Duke of Gloucester Street, stretching from the Capitol 
to the College, was daily the scene of progresses of the viceregal 
chariot with its six cream-colored horses; coaches-and-four 
bearing the local nabobs with their dames, young gentlemen on 
spirited mounts; maidens in silk and lace with high-heeled 
slippers and clocked stockings. During the “season” there were 
dances in the Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tavern (where Jef- 
ferson toyed romantically with his Belinda); the ever-popular 
theater plays* (so much enjoyed by Washington), the musical 
concerts at the Palace (in which Jefferson participated); horse 
racing, hunts at surrounding plantations; and dinners at the 
spacious town houses of the wealthy gentry. The outstanding 
social event of the year was the ball given in honor of the king’s 
birthnight, when men in blue and silver trimmed with scarlet, 
and women in white satin quilted petticoats with overskirts of 
white corded silk shot with silver, with pearls in their hair and 
diamonds on their slippers, drove down the catalpa-lined avenue 
to the Palace to dance in the mirrored candlelight. No wonder 
those who enjoyed the brilliant last two decades of the colonial 
régime suffered some nostalgic regret at bringing the régime to 
an end! 


3 Monroe’s mother was Eliza Jones of King George County. Her 
brother, Joseph, was twice a delegate to the Continental Congress, and in 
1789 was appointed judge of the district court in Virginia. Other dis- 
tinguished members of the family were probably Adjutant General Robert 
Jones, Commodore Thomas Catesby Jones, General Walker Jones. 

4 The first playhouse was built around 1718, the second in 1751. Be- 
tween April and June, 1768, a company of professionals presented six dif- 
ferent dramas. Virginia Gazette, June 12, 1752. 
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Since the Monroes could not afford a town house of their 
own, they were dependent upon hospitality or upon the crowd- 
ed inns where card playing, dicing, and heavy drinking (Ma- 
deira, or punch made with Jamaica rum) constituted the order 
of the day and night; but it was all very gay and convivial for 
planters who, comparatively isolated most of the year on their 
farms, were in a holiday mood. On such occasions as these, 
young Monroe came in contact with contemporaries from other 
parts of the colony: the Williamsburg Randolphs—the elderly 
Peyton Randolph, “the most popular man in Virginia,”® and his 
handsome nephew Edmund Jennings Randolph; the witty Dr. 
Theodoric (“Cassius”) Bland; the learned George Wythe, who 
represented the College in the House of Burgesses; the ebullient 
young John Taylor of Caroline, then a student at the College, 
the gangling Tom Jefferson (who, after finishing his law studies, 
was to enter the House in 1769); the precocious lad James Madi- 
son; and, of course, the fiery young Patrick Henry, who was 
astounding the town with his oratory, which, if it lacked the 
merit of legal argument (he had studied law only six weeks be- 
fore being admitted to the bar), was such as Shakespeare must 
have had in mind when he wrote, “List his discourse of war, 
and you shall hear a fearful battle rendered you in music!” 


But the talents of Virginians were not all being directed 
towards gaiety: beneath the stately shutter of polite amenities a 
century-old spirit of independence was crystallizing into a de- 
termination that was almost ripe to break forth into stirring 
events... 

Though Monroe was only seven at the time, he probably 
remembered that momentous day in the spring of 1765—the 
year that Rockingham became prime minister and Blackstone 
published his Commentaries—when the colony first learned of 
the passage of the Stamp Act. The year before there had been 
some moderate opposition to the Sugar and Currency acts, 
mostly on the part of the merchants, who resented any tax for 


5 Later Peyton Randolph surrendered his lucrative post as royal at- 
torney-general in order to remonstrate against the Stamp Act, though he 
strongly disapproved of the radicalism of Patrick Henry. His brother John 


was a staunch Tory who disinherited his son Edmund Jennings for his 
patriotic stand. 
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whatever purpose, and by the younger radicals, who clearly 
saw that the royal prerogative having been successfully con- 
tested and overcome,® resulting in a long era of good feeling 
when the colonies were ruled by “the grey goose quill,” the 
present trend of British colonial policy to make Parliament all- 
powerful in the matter of taxation (with the excuse that the 
requisition system having broken down, the only way to raise 
revenues was for Parliament to tax directly) was merely a device 
for extending the royal prerogative through control of Parlia- 
ment very much as Henry VIII had done. Even the older plant- 
ers, though they realized the colonies were obligated to help 
pay for the costly French wars that had netted them safety on 
the frontiers where, outnumbered ten to one, they would have 
been overwhelmed except for England’s help, were apprehensive 
of this new policy of direct taxation by Parliament. The fate of 
Charles I had, as Paine a little later astutely observed, made kings 
more subtle and not more just; and the colonists were well aware 
that, ever since his accession five years before, George III had 
aimed at suppressing the “Venetian oligarchy” of Whigs and 
uniting all parties in loyalty to the Royal Person, thus making 
Parliament a mere echo of the royal will. When, therefore, the 
passage of the Stamp Act brought over the lawyers and news- 
papermen (who were directly affected by the new measure) to 
the side of the merchants and younger radicals, the older plant- 
ers were disposed to reconsider their conservative attitude, and 
even to admit that Patrick Henry had been quite logical in as- 
sailing the King as a tyrant for disallowing the Two-Penny 
Acts" of the Virginia Assembly. 

The first signs of the approaching storm appeared in the 
spring Assembly, when the House dispatched a petition to the 
King protesting the new tax; but this was mild compared with 
the resolutions which the younger radicals, led by Patrick 
‘Henry and egged on by Richard Henry Lee, put through in 
May towards the end of the session, when most of the delegates 
had returned home.® These resolutions—declaring not only 


6 Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676; Leisler’s revolt, 1690; New England’s revolt 
against the Dominion of New England, 1689; etc. 

7 The Parson’s Cause, 1763. 

§ Only thirty-nine out of 116 delegates were in attendance. 
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against the tax, but attacking the King’s person and asserting the 
right of the colonies to resist—were so violent that Governor 
Fauquier® had no recourse but to dissolve the Assembly; and to 
make matters worse, the Virginia Gazette printed all seven of 
the resolutions (though four had been rejected by the House), 
which led to the suspension of that newspaper for four months 
—an act which not only prompted the Sons of Liberty in Phila- 
delphia to send a printer to Virginia to establish a Whig news- 
paper, but which also turned the Virginia Gazette subsequently 
Whig. Meantime, resentment against the Stamp Act was being 
expressed in other colonies: in Boston the arrival of the first 
batch of stamps had precipitated street riots; and the merchants, 
led by John Hancock, had taken advantage of the occasion to 
imprison the British commissioner and unload a cargo of wine 
(to avoid the wine tax), for which the leaders were ordered to 
England for trial under an old statute of Henry VIII. Massachu- 
setts not only adopted the Virginia resolutions but proposed a 
Stamp Act Congress to meet in October at New York—but 
Fauquier, by refusing to summon the newly appointed House, 
prevented the appointment of Virginia delegates. Now that the 
ports were affected, there remained only the task of convincing 
the farmers. 

When news of these happenings reached England the Elder 
Pitt declared: “Sir, I rejoice that America has resisted. Three 
millions of people so dead to all feelings of liberty as voluntarily 
to submit to be slaves, would have been fit instruments to make 
‘slaves of the rest.” That summer the ministry of George Gren- 
ville fell; Rockingham began the task of forming a new ministr 
and paving the way for the repeal of the Stamp Act. But the 
mischief was already done: the era of good feeling between the 
mother country and the colonies had ended when the evil genius 
of Britain whispered in Grenville’s ear, “George! erect thyself 
into a great financier!” 


9 Fauquier was not unsympathetic to the Colonies’ grievance. In 1756 
he had published “An Essay on Ways and Means of raising money for the 
support of the present war without increasing the public debts.” Cf. Daniel 
Dulany’s “Considerations on the Propriety of Imposing Taxes on the 
British Colonies” (London, 1766). 
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4. Since what is understood as the public good readily be- 
comes the object of the most passionate of fears, and what- 
ever menaces it,an ogre that demands resistance, it is only the 
rare man, and never men in the mass, who can see the other side 
of a question that involves patriotism. From the English point of 
view, the American colonies had profited most of all from the 
French wars, gaining not only security on their frontiers but 
the vast territory of the Mississippi Valley for future expansion, 
but instead of being grateful for English aid and responding 
generously, their attitude had generally been one of indifference 
and penury. “I never was among people,” cried the exasperated 
Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, “who have so little regard to 
their own safety or the protection of their civil and religious 
rights!” The avarice of the colonists outraged the English, who 
recalled how the colonies had sold English trading goods to the 
French, who had in turn used them as barter for Indian furs, thus 
aiding the enemy in allying himself with the Indians against the 
British; and how, when the West Indies, facing ruin because of 
the curtailment of their trade in molasses and rum, had sought 
a bill to prevent the continental colonies from trading with the 
French islands, the New Englanders had ignored the prohibition 
in order to keep supplied with rum barter for their lucrative 
slave trade. The royal governors related stories of how colonists 
had approached them with pitiful tales of relations “lying in 
French dungeons” in the West Indies, in order to obtain flags of 
truce to enter those ports with ships laden with provisions to be 
traded for sugar and molasses—such provisions constituting, of 
course, non-military aid to the enemy. Certainly the war against 
France could not have been won except by the colonies’ aid; but 
that aid had only been obtained by promising to reimburse them 
for their expenditures.’ As for the military aid, Wolfe described 
the American soldiers as “the dirtiest, most contemptible, cow- 
ardly dogs!” 

Not only were the colonies ungrateful (from the English 
point of view), but they were actually subversive. The current 
“mercantile” theory of empire held that wealth (or trade) must 


1England reimbursed the Colonies to the amount of five million 
pounds for their co-operation. 
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be restricted to the empire from which the colonies in turn got 
military and naval protection: thus the role of colonies, which 
existed solely for the benefit of the mother country, was to pro- 
vide naval stores and raw materials and to become consumers of 
manufactured goods provided by the mother country, which 
served as the industrial and banking center of the empire where 
real wealth, consisting of a store of the precious metals, was kept. 
When, therefore, the colonies protested that the intercolonial 
trade was also a factor to be considered, and that they, too, must 
settle their trade balances by the import of gold, their “selfish- 
ness” was resented by the English as subversive to the empire 
wherein all the units, like members of one family, existed for the 
benefit of the whole. In short, England still thought of the 
colonies as an interdependent part of the empire, the basis of 
which was a balanced economy. 

What the English did not take into consideration, however, 
was the fact that the colonies were beginning to look upon 
America as exclusively their own. The American spirit of inde- 
pendence existed for a variety of reasons. In the first place, the 
colonists were originally people who had a strong desire for 
freedom and a more abundant life; and this spirit was fostered 
not only by the influence of the frontier and a vast sea distance 
from Europe, which necessitated a large measure of self-govern- 
ment, but was actually encouraged by the mother country, 
whose policy had been to insist upon popularly elected as- 
semblies as quickly as the number of colonists warranted them. 
But though the king’s prerogative (the royal will) had always 
been exercised leniently, there was never the slightest doubt that 
it was the supreme law of the colonies: if the colonial legisla- 
tures were the king’s creations, he could destroy them at will. 
The’ supplanting of charter and proprietary governments by 
royal governments,” the power granted the royal governors 
to veto bills passed by the assemblies, and the right of the king’s 
Privy Council to allow or disallow bills approved by the royal 
governors—all were manifestations of the claims to sweeping 
authority of the mother country over the colonies.? One thing,* 


2 In 1763 eight of the twelve colonies were royal: Pennsylvania and 
Maryland were the only remaining proprietary governments; Connecticut 
and Rhode Island were the only chartered colonies with elected governors, 
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however, the Crown had no power to do: to tax the colonies. 
This could be done only by a representative body of the col- 
onies or by Parliament. But the colonies had so long been ac- 
customed to freedom from parliamentary impositions that when 
such action began in 1765 they really believed that Parliament 
had no constitutional right to tax them. Giving their resentment 
popular expression, the colonists complained that their royal 
governors were raw and wild youths, broken-down rakes, bank- 
rupt plungers, or inmates of bedlam; though as a matter of fact 
the governors were generally stupid, commonplace men torn 
between the necessity of upholding royal prestige and incurring 
popular disfavor, or winning popular favor at the risk of in- 
curring the home government’s disapproval. The councils, too, 
came in for a good deal of abuse; and in the end they proved to 
be the weakest link in the chain of British authority, while the 
assemblies were to garner all the power as the sole representative 
bodies of government. 

But England had another trump card to play in the game of 
maintaining her authority over the colonies; the disunity of the 
colonies themselves. In 1754 a congress had been called at Al- 
bany, New York, with the idea of forming a federal union of the 
colonies with the object of prosecuting the French wars more 
vigorously—a venture which accomplished little since it was dis- 
liked by the English because it encroached on their prerogatives, 
and by the colonies because it interfered with their individual 
freedom, thereby leading Franklin to remark caustically, 
“Everyone cries a union is necessary, but when they come to 
the manner and form of the union their weak noodles are com- 
pletely distracted.” 

One important factor in the disunity of the colonies was, 
however, a factor in the trend of the colonies away from the 
mother country: that is, the new type of immigration. The 
first settlers had been predominantly English; but in the decades 
of the long wars the increase in population had been largely 
made up of Germans to Pennsylvania and Maryland, Irish to 
New York, Swiss to the Carolinas, and loyalist Scots to the 


3 The governors and the councils were appointed by the Crown; the 
assemblies elected by the people. The weakness of such a system was that 
it was bound to create friction. 
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southern colonies in general, and these non-English settlers nat- 
urally had not the same sentimental attachment to England that 
the original English settlers had. a3, 

The colonization of North America was in general an eco- 
nomic impulse, so that the society it produced was for a long 
time primarily economic and only secondarily historical and po- 
litical—the record of people adapting themselves to a new en- 
vironment for sustenance and to dispose of a surplus at a profit. 
During this time there was a certain amount of intercolonial and 
even intracolonial friction* due to the differences in the econ- 
omy of the colonies; but as the colonies approached a new na- 
tional aggregate and this purely economic aspect of society wore 
thin enough to show the underlying historical and social aspect, 
their common interests began to dissolve the old intercolonial 
jealousies into new sectional differences. England’s optimism in 
regard to intercolonial disunity was not entirely unfounded ... 

In New England the colonists were almost entirely English, 
and after Cromwell’s triumph the population remained almost 
static because of the cessation of English immigration. The first 
settlers at Plymouth had been simple Puritan separatists (a 
nucleus of the Leiden congregation) representing a newl 
emergent class (small tradesmen and craftsmen) fighting for 
honor and position against a rigid caste system. Native indus- 
tries (fishing, shipping, lumbering) were determined by local 
conditions and the predilections of the settlers: the small allot- 
ments of land suited a sturdy yeomanry, and the farmers might 
also find employment in the trades or in such small manufactur- 
ing as silversmithing, glass blowing, and furniture making. The 
resultant society was a small section of Puritan England whose 
aim had been to refashion society upon ethical rather than eco- 
nomic lines but with a much more democratic trend.* This, 
however, was not the attitude of the Massachusetts Bay Com- 


* The disputes between Massachusetts and Albany over aid given by 


the latter to the Indians; between Maryland and Virginia over boundaries, 
etc, 


5 Andrew Burnaby declared: “Fire and water are not more distinct 
than the Northern Calvinist commercial colonies and the Southern An- 
glican planting colonies.” 


6 The Mayflower Compact (outside of expressing loyalty to King 
James and withholding women) was a really democratic document. 
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pany’s new Puritan gentry? which was theocratic and antidemo- 
cratic from the beginning; and in the ensuing struggle between 
the semidemocratic Plymouth Colony and the new aristocracy 
of Zion and wealth, democracy was suppressed (but not an- 
nihilated) by terrible persecutions.® 

Even so, this did not greatly alter New England’s social 
outlook since practically all the colonists there were Puritans, 
and Puritanism is not so much a religious as it is a social creed, 
the only way of survival in periods when the struggle for exist- 
ence is sufficiently intense, and when it is necessary to curb 
man’s expansive nature in order to strengthen his acquisitive will 
—which leads straight to “property!” The fundamental Pro- 
testantism of Puritanism gives its adherents a right (a right in 
turn vested in the clergy so long as it remains demonstrably 
pious) to interpret for themselves not only ecclesiastical but 
civil laws, thus giving their opinions universal validity in both 
fields. The franchise was contingent upon church membership, 
church membership upon the clergy.® Social life was simplified 
by rigid class distinctions; dress was scrupulously regulated by 
sumptuary laws; the theater, because of its pagan and Catholic 
origin, was proscribed; and most amusements were tabu because 
they interfered with work. Puritanism was “the schoolmaster of 
the English middle class,” as Tawney wrote, “which heightened 
their virtues, sanctified without eradicating their convenient 
vices, and gave them an inexpugnable assurance that behind 
virtues and vices alike stood the majestic and inexorable laws of 
an omnipotent Providence.” Transplanted to America, it served 


7In 1627, sixty persons under John Endicott established Salem. In 
1628, a fleet of six ships brought 406 settlers and cattle, arms, and tools. In 
1630 John Winthrop’s fleet brought the “greatest company of wealth and 
cultivated persons that have ever emigrated in one voyage from England 
to America,” according to Moses Coit Taylor. 

8 Sic, the persecution of Anne Hutchinson; the flogging of Obadiah 
Holmes, a Rhode Island pastor visiting a blind friend in Boston; the burn- 
ing of witches, and the horrible torture of Quakers, This sadism reached 
its peak in the crushing to death of the 80-year-old Giles Corey, whose 
agony was permitted to last several days. The Boston theocracy referred 
to Rhode Island (which gave asylum to the persecuted Roger Williams) 
as ‘Rogues’ Island.” 

9 In 1642, out of 15,000 colonists only 1,708 were freemen, In Boston, 
out of 3,¢00 inhabitants only 230 were freemen. 
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as an instrument of harsh discipline in a time of hardship, held its 
adherents together as an elect, and heartened them by providing 
a conviction of infallibility. 

With the rise of the mercantile aristocracy and the flow of 
wealth into the towns, Puritanism collapsed as a religion and a 
secular dictatorship; but its mark was to continue upon its ad- 
herents long after the institution perished, impelling them to 
transfer their respect to a new kind of elect—the merely suc- 
cessful, or the “Good, Wise, and Rich”—whose supple intelli- 
gence in statecraft and middle-class rationalism were to prove of 
incalculable value in an inventive and materialistic age. But 
though the Puritans had rebelled against authority only in order 
to constitute themselves into an authority, and though they had 
struck for liberty only because they wanted to monopolize it for 
themselves, each compact and covenant’? had marked a step in 
popular democracy which had now found a leadership in 
Samuel Adams and James Otis, Jr., that was more than a match 
for the Massachusetts oligarchy which, under the reactionary 
Thomas Hutchinson, was combatting the royal prerogative only 
in order to transfer the power of the Crown to the oligarchy 
as was done in 1688, and whose distrust of the “people” was ex- 
pressed as frankly now as then. : 

In the middle colonies the settlers were Puritan English, 
German, Dutch, and Swedish, chiefly from the middle class 
(except the Dutch, who were almost entirely from the lower 
class), with an admixture of gentleman-adventurers and later 
some tradesman-gentry. Their religion was Protestantism with 
worldly overtones, which greatly excited the fear and contempt 
of the scrupulous New Englanders. The farms, while not so 
large as the great southern plantations were larger than the 
New England farms, and their chief produce was wheat. But 
manufacturing (in breweries, iron works, and heavy commodi- 
ties) was growing rapidly, the towns expanding along with 
trade. The fur trade alone had reached tremendous proportions, 
and New York City, because of its magnificent harbor, was be- 
coming the “Trading Post of the Colonies.” In the Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys huge land grants had created an imitation 


10 The Mayflower Compact, the Providence Covenant, and Thomas 
Hooker’s Connecticut Constitution. 
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eighteenth-century society whose members lived in great 
Georgian houses and kept up a form of social intercourse with 
the “Good, Wise, and Rich” of New England, and to a lesser 
extent with the southern planters.’! In the cities, however, the 
diversity of population and the dynamics of commerce were 
creating a new type of society, gayer than New England’s, less 
ordered than the South’s; and while the other sections, each in 
its own way, still sought a traditional standard of social life, the 
middle colonies were more and more finding their social stand- 
ard in a “fashionable” urbanite society. Here, too, there was dis- 
sension between the “people” and the entrenched “aristocracy”: 
in Pennsylvania, just the year before the Stamp Act, the Paxton 
or “Black” Boys (German and Irish farmers from the western 
frontier) had marched upon Philadelphia to force the Quaker 
oligarchy to take up arms against the Indians; but the Quakers 
were warmly defended by “that great Patriot” Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was dispatched to England as colony agent to petition 
that the colony be placed under the direct jurisdiction of the 
king. (Even during the Revolution it was a common saying 
that the Pennsylvanians were too busy fighting among them- 
selves to fight the English.) 

In the South, the greatest force that made for unity was a 
common agrarian industry’ and its peculiar form of labor, 
Negro slavery, which became more and more a unifying force 
as it grew. Here the entire economic life revolved about the 
plantations, the merchants and miniature cities existing solely 
to handle the produce of the plantations. There being few mer- 
cantile and no manufacturing interests, and the “common man,” 
unlike his northern prototype, being restricted to tilling the 
soil, it was natural that the big planters should assume leader- 
ship; but despite the obvious fact that the planters did, as farm- 


11 The great estates on the Hudson (called “patroonships”) caused 
Governor Bellemont to declare (at the end of the seventeenth century) 
that the whole province had been given away to thirty people—to three, 
more than a million acres each! This condition prompted the rebellion 
(1754) of William Prendergast of Duchess County. At the time of the 
Revolution, New York’s population was less than North Carolina’s. 

12 In Virginia the chief staple was tobacco; in the Carolinas, rice, until 
transportation brought China close enough for effective competition, when 
it became cotton. 
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ers, represent their constituency, it was popularly supposed in 
other sections that the planters had by cunning and privilege 
imposed themselves upon the submerged classes.’* Even Eng- 
land, assuming that an agrarian economy is necessarily feudal, 
had sought to extend the feudal system in the South by authoriz- 
ing Lord Baltimore to grant not only land but titles and dig- 
nities, by bestowing an occasional title in Virginia; and, as a 
fantastic climax, imposing on the Carolinas a fundamental con- 
stitution which, in order to avoid “a more numerous democ- 
racy,” should create a local nobility on the basis of Jand owner- 
ship, and reviving old Palatinate titles which could not be con- 
fused with the British peerage!!* It was a matter of great sur- 
prise to the English when only the first stipulation (as to land) 
was fulfilled in Maryland; when Virginians rarely accepted a 
title (as did old Sir John Randolph), and were extremely chary 
about using any but military titles, “esquire” for members of 
the Council, and “honorable” for the governor and his officials; 
_and when in the Carolinas these aristocratic distinctions were 
not only laughed at but (as happened three times in North Caro- 
lina) the people did not hesitate to impress the noble pro- 
prietary in a log cabin and ship him to England jf the occasion 
arose. The fact is that the South, despite outside lief, was the 
least united of any of the sections except in its common agrarian 
economy, being peopled by the three races—English, Scottish, 
and French'—least inclined to surrender their cultural diversi- 
ties for standardized social life; and being closer to Europe,’® 
was more cosmopolitan and diverse in its tastes. But the strang- 


18 Josiah Quincy, referring to the South Carolina legislature, asked: 
Who do they represent? The laborer, the mechanic, the tradesman, the 
farmer, husbandman, or yeoman? No. The representatives are almost if 
not wholly rich planters.” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, XLIV, 454. : 
14 Twelve thousand acres made the owner a baron, 24,000 made the 
owner a Cacique, more extensive acreage made him a landgrave, and there 


was one margravate (of Azilia) which later became Oglethorpe’s Colony 
of Georgia. 


_ 1© The Carolina Governor, Sir John Yeamans, came from the West 
Indies with extensive plans for this great slave-holding territory; and when 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked (1685), the predominantly Cavalier Eng- 
lish and Jacobite Scottish colonists were joined by numerous Huguenot 
French, who settled along Goose Creek in South Carolina. 
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est misapprehension in England about the South was that since 
the planters had so little to gain and so much to lose in opposing 
the revenue acts, they would be by no means unanimous in 
supporting the North, which had a definite economic stake in 
opposing the exactions, and hence, that the individual radical 
planters could be intimidated by the threat of withdrawing 
patronage. Beyond the question of whether the planters could 
be intimiated into “truckling to oppression,” it was quite obvious 
that they had a very decided economic stake in the revenue ex- 
actions. Though Carolina rice and West Indian sugar were al- 
lowed to be exported to southern Europe, the law forbade the 
import of any manufactures except through England—as a re- 
sult of which the planters paid twice the value of genuine 
articles and got inferior or second-rate goods. The Virginia and 
Maryland tobacco planters, however, fared much worse, being 
forced to export all tobacco to England, most of which was 
re-exported to the Continent, thus imposing double freight and 
‘insurance charges, which, added to the commissions, reduced 
the original price of tobacco by about three pounds per hogs- 
head! In addition to this, there were heavy duties imposed on all 
imports to England, thus forcing the planters to pledge future 
crops on which a high rate of interest was charged by London 
businessmen, whose general policy was first to offer a good price 
and easy credit, and then, when the planters were hopelessly in 
debt, to cut prices. Thus did Virginia planters become, as Jef- 
ferson said, “a species of property annexed to the mercantile 
houses of London.” Even Washington complained bitterly and 
turned to wheat growing. 


Such were the intercolonial and intracolonial, as well as 
sectional, divisions in the colonies by which Britain expected to 
strengthen her rule. It was a shock to the home government, 
therefore, when these divisions were put aside (for they could 
not be dismissed so abruptly) for the sake of a united front when 
the Stamp Act was passed. Exasperated English statesmen, who 


16 The South was more isolated from the North than from Europe: 
a Southerner had a hundred opportunities to communicate with England 
to one with New England. Similarly, the eastern part of the colonies was 
separated from the western part, and there was a corresponding division. 
between the eastern aristocracy and the western frontiersmen. 
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asked one another whether the colonists were merely disloyal or 
quite mad, lacked the vision to see that as a fresh root may find 
new life and flourish when the parent plant withers, so the col- 
onies were finding a new life as autonomous states at a time when 
the empire was undergoing its metamorphosis (so slowly as to be 
almost imperceptible at the time) to a democratic common- 
wealth after the example set by her more progressive American 
children. As Henry VIII had increased the royal power by de- 
stroying the aristocracy which had asserted itself at Runnymede, 
so now the aristocracy was undermining the royal power by 
again asserting itself. George II had been a king so lazy and slow 
of wit he could not hold back the powers slipping from the 
Crown into the hands of the great landowners; and beginning 
with his reign there had grown up in England a settled under- 
standing that the monarchy was one of the least forces by which 
the policy of the country was directed—an understanding which 
coincided with the growth of the republican spirit everywhere. 
When George III—whom Jefferson called a “mulish being”— 
came to the throne he determined to check this spirit and crush 
all dreams of severance from the empire: for the first time since 
the accession of the Hanovers, England had a ruler who was re- 
solved to play his part in politics. Whether the King was mad or 
small-minded, the net result was that he had no capacity for 
using greater minds than his own . .. and he succeeded within a 
decade in reducing the government to a shadow, turned the 
loyalty of his subjects at home into disaffection, goaded the 
American colonies to revolt and independence, and brought the 
empire to the brink of ruin. 


5. James Monroe was ten years old when the Stamp Act was 

repealed (August, 1766), and the King dismissed the Rock- 
ingham Whigs and summoned William Pitt to form his “Mosaic 
Ministry.” Pitt’s defense of colonial rights had made his popular- 
ity soar in the colonies, where he was hailed as the Comet, the 
Moses, and even the Redeemer of the empire. His statue was 
erected in Wall Street, New York City, and his portrait was 
sent from London to be hung in the courthouse of Westmore- 
land County in Virginia. Richard Henry Lee enthusiastically 
collected subscriptions from his neighbors for a portrait of Cam- 
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den (then lord high chancellor) as an expression of their ad- 
miration for the latter’s opposition to the Stamp Act, to be 
painted by Mr. West, an American, in preference to the Eng- 
lish limner Reynolds; but his lordship for some reason showed 
an extreme apathy in sitting for his likeness. There was, how- 
ever, a considerable cooling in the feeling for Pitt when he was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Chatham; and Arthur Lee observed 
that the devils probably sang a Te Deum on the occasion, as they 
did for the fall of man. 

Despite the repeal of the Stamp Act there still remained the 
obnoxious Mutiny Act with its provision that the colonies must 
provide barracks, fuel, and candles for the British troops. The 
real reason for the colonies’ resentment of the act was, of course, 
the expense; but a good reason was found in reviving the old 
complaints against the imperial troops: that the officers com- 
ported themselves with the mighty airs of a Turkish Bassa; that 
the soldiery was licentious and debased, so that no American 
woman was safe in its proximity. Opposition to the act varied 
from the mild tactics of South Carolina (in omitting salt from 
the soldiers’ rations) and of Massachusetts (in making the al- 
lowance as a free gift in order to assert it was not a tax) to out- 
right revolt in New York. 

Even so, relations between the colonies and the mother 
country might have got on even keel had it not been for the 
illness of Pitt, who was at Bath “full of gout and constant hectic 
fever,”® and, as some thought, actually going mad; and the ad- 
vent of a new chancellor of the exchequer, “Champagne 
Charlie” Townshend, a man of many wits and waistcoats who 
could make wonderful speeches (especially when drunk) in 
which he argued all sides of the question, thus earning universal 
acclaim. Townshend “laughed unmercifully” at the Americans’ 
distinction between internal and external taxes, and promised the 
English squires all sorts of American revenues—“O blessed 
word!”—to compensate for the lack of revenue from the East 
India Company. Instead of making 2 common cause of the 


1 The English took the view that the presence of the soldiers really 
served to enrich the American merchants. London Chronicle, November 
26, 1774: 

2The Grenville Papers. Grenville was an ardent supporter of 
Townshend. 
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Mutiny Act, Townshend cleverly singled out New York for a 
test; and in this he was actually successful (he suspended the 
legislature), for the colonies failed to support New York and 
that colony had to pay up. Then Townshend proceeded to the 
really ingenious part of his scheme—the imposition of port duties 
on glass, lead, paint, paper, and tea. Had not the colonies ob- 
jected to the Stamp Act because it was an internal tax, claiming 
that Parliament could only impose external taxes? Well, port 
duties were external taxes: the colonies, by their own reasoning, 
had no call to protest these. Let the colonies, then, keep their 
principles—so long as England got the revenue! 

Where Townshend erred was in thinking that the colonies 
would surrender their freedom merely in order to be consistent. 
There was an immediate uproar in the colonies; and even the 
older conservatives, jealous of colonial rights though deprecat- 
ing any flouting of the royal authority, were outraged by a 
provision in the Townshend acts that the revenues obtained 
should be used to pay the governors’ salaries, since this would 
make the latter independent of the colonies and put an end to the 
practice of coercing them (by the threat of withholding salaries) 
in such matters as “stay laws” to prevent the collection of debts 
and the issue of paper money by the colonies. 

Still, there was no really concerted opposition by all the 
colonies. The Stamp Act Congress had amounted to very little, 
chiefly because the delegates feared that a united front would be 
a step towards federation. They agreed that taxation without 
representation was unjust; but since representation was barred 
by a “vast and hazardous ocean,” then clearly taxation was un- 
natural; and a federated union was the idea of visionaries who 
“regarded the Atlantic as a mere ferry.” Even the Massachu- 
setts Circular Letter of 1768 (drawn up by Samuel Adams) took 
this line, not seeming to want representation /est it justify taxa- 
tion! As for the English, they were appalled at the idea of rep- 
resentation: could Parliament retain its tone of respectability 
(asked the newspapers) if it were invaded by crabbed New 
Englanders who would soon be erecting scaffolds for witches 
and Quakers and prisons for bishops, and by profligate Vir- 


ginians who would further corrupt the already corrupt morals 
of the English? 
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By 1768 events were moving swiftly. John Dickinson, who 
regarded the argument between the colonies and the mother 
country as a vast legal controversy, argued the case according- 
ly in his Farmer’s Letters; and though he came to the conclusion 
that Parliament had no right to tax the colonies without repre- 
sentation, his moderation was such that he actually postponed 
the Revolution.’ In June the so-called Liberty Riot occurred in 
Boston; when the tax commissioners who boarded John Han- 
cock’s smuggling ship, the Liberty, were dumped in the river, 
and the mob drove the terrified collector and controller through 
the streets—dragging along the collector’s son by the hair of his 
head, Now the merchants, who hitherto had been reconciled to 
the Townshend acts chiefly because they could always pass 
along the taxes to the consumer, discovered they were patriots 
first of all; and when the customs began to demand specie in 
payment of duties and it seemed likely that the colonial pur- 
chasing power would be undermined by draining off the inade- 
quate supply of hard money to England,* they were ready to 
unite in an embargo or nonimportation agreement for English 
goods. Though the Virginia planters were little affected by the 
acts, and, “living genteely and hospitably, on clear estates,” 
thought it “hard to be curtail’d in their living and enjoyments,” 
they agreed to go along with the Yankees (the initiative had 
come from Boston and New York) in order to defend the rights 
of the colonial assemblies—and at the same time practice a litdle 
enforced economy and get out of debt to their English creditors. 
Accordingly, at its next session the Virginia House endorsed the 
embargo (1769), whereupon it was promptly dissolved by 
Governor Botetourt,®= a bumbling little man whose speeches 


3 According to Jefferson. Later Dickinson married a rich Quakeress, 
settled down in the suburbs of Philadelphia, and became even more con- 
servative. |< 

4 The Massachusetts hard-money conservatives had previously been 
pained by the people’s demands for a land bank (to issue paper money 
backed by land), a threat of inflation they had succeeded in balking with 
the help of Parliament. 

5 Norbonne Berkeley, Baron Botetourt, succeeded Fauquier in 1768. 
Like his predecessor, Botetourt opposed the British measures personally 
and resigned the next year (1770) in protest. He was succeeded by Dun- 
more, formerly governor of New York. 
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sent the Assembly into “gales of laughter.” A committee of 
the burgesses consisting of Spence Monroe (James Monroe’s 
father), George Washington, Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry 
Lee, Colonel Archibald Cary (Jefferson’s cousin), and a few 
others, met in the Apollo Room of Raleigh Tavern and agreed 
to import nothing from England until the obnoxious taxes were 
removed. Washington drew up the nonimportation agreement, 
probably with the assistance of the perennial “ambassador of 
Westmoreland County,” Richard Henry Lee.® 

Meantime the Grafton ministry (which had succeeded 
Pitt’s) was considering the repeal of the Townshend measures, 
which Lord North (who had succeeded “Champagne Charlie”) 
called preposterous; but now the taxation of the colonies was no 
longer a matter of mere revenues but involved the sovereignty 
of Parliament, whose acts the colonists had opposed with riots 
and boycotts. Being somewhat blinded by her attachment to 
the preservation of order, Britain was inclined to regard the 
colonists’ protests as mere high-sounding phrases of economic 
interests; but while this was true to a certain extent, the revolt 
was also for liberty and independence, and consequently Britain 
could not enforce parliamentary restrictions without invading 
political rights—thus raising the ideological issue. When Gren- 
ville rose in Commons waving a copy of the Boston Gazette and 
told the members that Americans were being prepared for re- 
bellion, he was quite right: that September the patriots of the 
Massachusetts Convention, led by Sam Adams, made it quite 
clear they would resist by armed force the reported dispatch 
of British troops to Boston ...7 


Monroe was now twelve years old, and probably a pupil at 
one of the “genteel” small private schools, so common in the 
South at the time, conducted by Scottish clergymen;® and he 
remembered vividly the celebrated Boston “Massacre” (March 
5, 1770) which was the inevitable sequel to the arrival of British 
troops. Some youths—John Adams termed them “a motley mob 


® Richard and Richard Henry Lee gained control of the Westmore- 
land County seats, which they held until the Revolution. 


™North’s ministry succeeded Grafton’s in 1770. 
8 In his letters Monroe speaks of an “old pedagogue Dr. Kerr.” 
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of saucy boys, Negroes, mulattoes, Irish teagues, and outlandish 
jacktars”—while jeering and snowballing the redcoats had been 
fired upon and several killed, for which the guilty were duly 
court-martialed and branded on the hand. But the radicals, led by 
the palsy-shaken Sam Adams (who, if he did not improvise the 
incident, did notify surrounding towns that something would be 
happening that night), immediately seized upon it to serve their 
purposes. General Gage (a grandmotherly old gentleman, in 
appearance very much like John Adams, whose gaucherie was 
such that, even at his own table among his officers, he was 
reputed to be at a loss for “common chit-chat”) was disposed to 
be lenient, making no move to arrest Hancock for the Liberty 
affair, and even permitting a celebration of the “Bloody 
Massacre.”® Now the merchants, realizing that all this agitation 
interfered with business and that they could always evade the 
duties by smuggling, were disposed to be conciliatory; but they 
were promptly taken in hand by the Sons of Liberty—as a result 
of which tactics there was a break between Hancock and Sam 
Adams and their respective followings. John Adams was, as 
usual, quite impartial; he thought Hancock “a leaky vessel”; 
but he disposed of the radicals in a Receipt to Make a Patriot in 
which the “desideratum” was “a society of malevolence, fear, 
profanity,” and other undesirable qualities. The caustic and 
nerve-ridden Hancock talked, from his pinnacle of wealth, about 
“the glare of riches” and “the advantages of being poor.” 

The repeal of some of the Townshend duties and the break- 
up of the Nonimportation Agreement served to ease some of the 
ill feeling against the mother country, while at the same time 
the situation aroused enmity between the colonies.’° The Eng- 
lish, more excited about the extension of the empire (Captain 
Cook was circumnavigating New Zealand and sailing around 
Australia) than they were worried about losing the American 
colonies, characteristically waited for something to turn up; and 

9Dr. Joseph Warren, clad in Ciceronian toga and clasping a white 
handkerchief, made a speech at the celebration, but fled precipitately 
through a window when someone shouted “Fie, fie!” which the doctor 
mistook for “Fire, fire!” . 

10’ The Boston Gazette referred to the “filthy, nasty, dirty colony of 


Rhode Island”; and a New York newspaper spoke of Boston as “the com- 
mon sewer of America.” 
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meantime the British troops found diversion in congregating 
outside the Boston meetinghouses and singing a derisive little 
ditty entitled Yankee Doodle (to an old Jacobite army tune), 
while the disturbed worshippers retaliated with shouts of “Lob- 
sters for sale!” 

Incidents were not long in coming. The next one occurred 
in North Carolina (a colony with poor harbors, small farms, and 
a distinctively American population) where the Regulators, 
composed of western farmers, met Governor Tryon’s troops on 
the Alamance River in a bloody fray (May 16, 1771), but were 
routed by the “duplicity of gentlemen of fortune on the sea- 
board” allied with the lawyers who were “serpents seven times 
more devouring than the Stamp Act.” The following year the 
British revenue cutter Gaspée, which had been interfering with 
American smuggling in Long Island Sound, was burned, and in 
Massachusetts acts of violence became more frequent. One per- 
manent good came out of all these incidents: the formation by 
Sam Adams of the Committee of Correspondence, which, 
copied by the other colonies (the Virginia House appointed a 
Provisional Committee of Correspondence in 1773), established 
a bond of intercolonial communication and thus a species of 
uniform revolutionary organization. The most important inci- 
dent, however, was yet to come—when the Boston merchants 
gave their celebrated “Tea Party” (December 16, 1773) fol- 
lowing North’s permission to the financially involved East India 
Company to sell the colonists nearly two million pounds of tea, 
stored in London, at a price below the local figure. A tea tax 
reducing the merchants’ profit was bad enough, but undersell- 
ing them was calculated to ruin them. Once again the radicals 
and conservatives of Boston were united; and when the British 
commissioners refused to return the tea to England, crowds 
gathered at the town hall and churches, and a group boarded the 
English ship and dumped the cargo in the river. Governor 


41 American lawyers were universally hated for their “exactions and 
powers.” Generally allied with conservative vested interests, they were 
almost all Tories—John Adams and James Otis, Jr., were said to be the 
only lawyers of importance at Boston who were patriots; and practically 
all lawyers in New York, Georgia, and South Carolina were Tories. Cal- 


houn was the first practicing lawyer ever elected to Congress from his 
state. 
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Hutchinson fled, leaving the field to Gage; and the latter imme- 
diately closed the port and issued a new charter abrogating many 
previous rights, and, as a crowning insult, permitting freedom 
of worship to Roman Catholics? in Canada and hinting at the 
appointment of an Anglican bishop in Massachusetts. This 
colony now having no provisional congress, the Sons of Liberty 
were suddenly spurred to tremendous activity: it seemed that 
the radicals, true stormy petrels, had been right all along. 

In January (1774) while the Lords of the Council were 
sitting in London to consider the petition of Massachusetts for 
the removal of Governor Hutchinson because he had referred 
to the colonists as “licentious” and had contemplated the “estab- 
lishment of arbitrary power,” news arrived of the Boston Tea 
Party and the Governor's flight. The Council’s first reaction was 
contemptuously to dismiss Franklin (who was present at the 
meeting as the agent of Massachusetts) from his position as post- 
master general—an act which caused Franklin to remark to 
Priestley, who was also present at the hearing, that he considered 
the thing for which he had been insulted one of the best actions 
of his life. Lord North immediately began to bring in a number 
of obnoxious bills:1? among them, an act for removing the cus- 
tomhouse at Boston and making any shipping there unlawful, 
and another for regulating the government of that colony—“T 
propose to take the executive power from the democratic part 
of the government.” Edmund Burke wrote one of his por- 
tentous pamphlets in protest; the elderly Pitt was brought back 
from retirement in the crisis. “Lord Chatham,” wrote Walpole, 
‘““who was always a comedian even to his dress, to excuse his late 
absence by visible tokens of the gout, had his legs wrapped in 
black velvet boots, and, as if in mourning for the King of France, 
he leaned on a crutch covered with black likewise. . .. He made 
a long, feeble harangue.” The next month the King was en- 
thusiastically writing North that “General Gage, though just 
returned from Boston, expresses his willingness to go back at a 
day’s notice if convenient measures are adopted. .. . Four regi- 


12 Tr “athe custom in Boston to burn the Pope in effigy on Guy 
Fawkes Day—a practice which Washington indignantly denounced as 
“silly.” 

18 The Coercive Acts (March); the Quebec Acts (June). 
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ments sent to Boston will, he thinks, be sufficient to prevent any 
disturbance. All men now feel that the fatal compliance in 1766 
has increased the pretensions of the Americans to thorough in- 
dependence.” Samuel Adams wrote Franklin that the Americans’ 
“old good will and affection for the parent country are not 
totally lost. If she returns to her former moderation and good 
humor, their affection will revive. They wish for nothing more 
than a permanent union with her upon the condition of equal 
liberty.” This expressed the moderate position of New Eng- 
landers like “the brace of Adamses” and John Hancock, and of 
Virginians like George Washington and Peyton Randolph—a 
position that was a compromise between the radicalism of 
Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee and the conservatism 
of Dr. Johnson (as expressed in his pamphlet Taxation No 
Tyranny) and the “timidity fortified by pride” of Edward Gib- 
bon, who declared that right was solely on the side of the mother 
country. The flaw in any moderation, however, was that it did 
not take into account the growing American nationalism which 
was reacting to a new system opposed to the old chartered sys- 
tem of free local government. 

In May Gage arrived at Boston filled with perfect reliance 
upon his “four regiments.” The old general was an honorable 
soldier and not unacceptable to Massachusetts; but the port bill 
had preceded him, and on arriving he found that meetings had 
taken place and resolutions (printed with a broad black border) 
sent to the sister colonies inviting them to co-operate in sus- 
pending all commercial intercourse with England and the West 
Indies until the taxes and coercive acts were repealed. Gage ad- 
journed the Assembly to Salem, but was unable to convene it 
there. Nevertheless, popular elections took place; and the 
electees assembled at a Local Congress, appointed a Committee 
of Public Safety, enrolled a militia of “Minute Men,” named 
commanders, and provided ammunition. When Gage refused 
to appoint June first as a day of prayer and fasting, the Virginia 
House retaliated by declaring it a “day of Humiliation”—where- 
upon the House was promptly dissolved by Governor Dun- 
more,'* but not before it had passed a resolution recommending 


; 14Dunmore made it a practice of annually dissolving the House— 
m 1772, 1773, and 1774! 
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a general congress. The next day the Virginia burgesses met at 
the Raleigh Tavern, and the result of this meeting was the for- 
mation of the first Revolutionary Convention to meet in August 
and elect delegates to the Continental Congress—about the same 
time that the first Provincial Congress was meeting at New 
Berne in North Carolina, and the American Association was 
being formed with the object of fostering united action by the 
colonies. In September the Suffolk Resolves were passed, and 
the Continental Congress assembled. Common danger had 
brought the colonies together: the union, though vague, was 
real. 
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II 
The Education of an “Old Republican,” 1774-1817 


NATIONAL UNITY 


“Equal and exact justice to all; peace, commerce 
and honest friendship with all nations, and en- 
tangling alliances with none; the support of State 
governments in all their rights, as the most com- 
petent administration of our domestic concerns, 
are the surest bulwarks against anti-republican 
tendencies.” —Je fferson. 


N the Autumn of 1774, about the time the first Continental 
Congress was assembling at Philadelphia, James Monroe, 
at the age of sixteen, was matriculating at the College of 

William and Mary. At that time the college, though small, 
was already old for America (nearly a century), and fairly 
wealthy with its annual income of four thousand pounds; and, 
despite Jefferson’s low estimate of its scholarship, it listed among 
its graduates men who were already illuminating the pages of 
American history. Its architecture, some of it the work of the 
great Wren, was imposing; and at the gate was an heroic Italian 
marble of Norbonne Berkeley, Lord Botetourt, with the pleas- 
ing inscription, “America, behold your friend!” 

There was great excitement in Williamsburg when the Vir- 
ginia delegates to the Continental Congress passed through on 
their way to Philadelphia. Among them were Monroe’s uncle, 
Joseph Jones; that “true Roman spirit,” Peyton Randolph; that 
wary old veteran of the bar, Richard Bland, “with something of 
the look of the musty parchments which he handles much”; the 
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modest and soldierly George Washington, who looked “like a 
bishop at his prayers”; the religious and smooth-tongued Ed- 
mund Pendleton, whose lips “distilled honeyed words” com- 
parable to those of “experienced Nestor”; and the half-Quaker, 
Patrick Henry, “your brother’s man, moderate and mild, in 
religious matters a saint but the very devil in politics, a son of 
- thunder.” Nestor and the Son of Thunder joined the Bishop at 
Mount Vernon, and the three traveled together to Philadelphia, 
where, on September 10, the delegates from all the colonies as- 
sembled at the City Tavern and marched solemnly to Carpen- 
ters’ Hall to begin their sessions. 

Williamsburg, with its own liberal Gazette and its com- 
paratively easy means of communication with Philadelphia, was 
kept well abreast of the proceedings at Philadelphia; and since 
young Monroe was a radical (in the sense of the day, as being a 
patriot and republican as opposed to a Tory and monarchist) 
and always evinced a keen admiration for the Continental Con- 
gress, it is likely he approved wholeheartedly of the way in 
which Sam Adams with his crew, the “radical pumpkin gentry” 
of New England, and the “haughty sultans of the South,” were 
juggling the whole conclave of delegates.? But though Sam 
Adams privately estimated the delegates as “trimmers and time- 
servers’$ honeycombed with traitors who kept the British gov- 
ernment informed of every act of the Congress, the New Eng- 
land radicals were disconcertingly meek and apparently left it 
to the southern sultans (who certainly could not be attacked as 
levelers) to express their views; for when the resolutions were 
adopted (on October 14 and sent to England) they were mod- 
erate and dignified, briefly rehearsing the colonies’ protest at 
nonrepresentation in Parliament, claiming the sole right to leg- 
islate upon all matters except those relating to commerce, ex- 
pressing the hope that their fellow citizens in England would 
“restore us to that state in which both countries found happi- 
ness and prosperity,” and announcing that for the present only 


1 Quotations from Roger Atkinson. 

2 Rivington’s New York Gazetteer, February 9, 1775. 

3 Adams MSS, New York Public Library. James Russell Lowell is 
reputed to have said, “The Adamses have a genius for saying even a 
gracious thing in an ungracious way.” 
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such peaceable measures as nonimportation, nonconsumption 
and nonexportation would be resorted to. Despite the peren- 
nial cleavage between radicals and conservatives, however, there 
had been no bitterness; and John Adams noted with dry humor 
the extra convivialities at the favorite unofficial rendezvous, 
Smith’s Tavern, where Burgundy was sipped in the afternoon 
and “sentiments” drunk at night, with punch and dried salted 
sprats in-between times. There had been no hint of independ- 
ence; and though Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina 
might cry, “There ought to be no eastern man, no southern man 
... but all of us Americans,” the majority of the delegates, even 
the radicals, felt that the Crown was the one connecting link 
between the colonies, and that committees and congresses would 
be ineffective substitutes if that link were destroyed.* In two 
weeks the Congress dissolved itself after drawing up articles of 
confederation decreeing that a local committee would report 
those who refused to subscribe to the nonimportation agree- 
ment, and calling for another congress in May of the following 
year. 

Benjamin Franklin listened in the Parliament gallery as the 
Elder Pitt (now Lord Chatham) made his appeal for concilia- 
tion. “When your lordships look at the papers transmitted to 
us from America—when you consider their decency, firmness 
and wisdom . . . I trust it is obvious to your lordships that all 
attempts to impose servitude upon such men, to establish a 
despotism over such a mighty continental nation, must be vain, 
must be fatal!” Parliament’s answer to the American resolves and 
Chatham was to order Boston cut off from the New Foundland 
fisheries, the seizure of American trading vessels, and other pe 
reprisals. In opposing the measure Burke declared that England 
was made to appear like a porcupine “armed all over with acts of 
Parliament,” and took occasion to describe, in his usual florid 
way, a vision of the future America that old Lord Bathurst’s® 
guardian angel might have shown him: “Young man, there (that 


4 Jefferson expressed it thus: “I should rather be dependent on Britain 
than any other foreign power.” But did this mean he wanted to be de- 
pendent on any foreign power? 


5 Whom Pope addressed in his Epistle on the Use of Riches as “one 
unspoiled by wealth.” 
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tiny speck in the mass of national interest) is America which at 
this day serves for little more than to amuse you with stories of 
savage men and uncouth manners, yet shall, before you taste of 
death, show itself the equal to all of that commerce which now 
attracts the envy of the world. Whatever England has been 
growing to by a progressive increase of improvement, brought 
in by varieties of people, by a succession of civilizing conquests 
and civilizing settlements in a series of seventeen hundred years, 
you shall see as much added to her by America in the course of 
a single life!” 

When news of these reprisals was brought to America, John 
Adams drily remarked that they had made the colonies inde- 
pendent by casting them out of the empire. The Boston Evening 
Post and the New York Daily Advertiser, brought to Williams- 
burg by swift dispatch, teemed with atrocity stories about the 
rough British soldiery and about the long-suffering meekness 
of the colonists under a tyrannical administration: then there 
was an ominous silence when General Gage, having learned that 
batches of the Boston papers had been sent to England to 
propagandize the colonies’ cause there, stopped the mails. 

In Virginia the rift between the conservatives (whom 
Charles Lee labelled Namby-Pambys*) and the radicals (the 
western men allied with the younger sons of the gentry) visibly 
narrowed; but it was not yet eliminated, for the older planters 
still clung to their belief in colonial rights without actual inde- 
pendence, and consequently when the Provincial Convention 
(second revolutionary convention) met in St. John’s Church in 
Richmond in March, there was considerable opposition to 
Patrick Henry’s move to organize the militia and put the colony 
in a state of defense, thus evoking from Henry an immortal 
speech that must remain for all time the final answer to appeas- 
ing conservatism with its timid dogma that commitments must 
be kept in line with actual power. “They tell us, sir, that we are 
weak, unable to cope with so formidable an adversary. But 
when shall we be stronger? Will it be when we are totally dis- 
armed and when a British guard shall be stationed in every 


® Lee MSS, American Philosophical Society. Though eccentric and 
somewhat profane, Lee wielded a mighty pen. He was reputed to be 
“Junius” in The Remembrancer (2nd ed., I, 10). 
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house? Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? 
Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying 
supine on our backs and hugging the delusive phantom of Hope, 
until our enemies shall have bound us hand and foot? .. . Gen- 
tlemen may cry, ‘Peace, peace!’ but there is no peace. The war 
is actually begun. The next gale that sweeps from the North 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms. Our brethren 
are already in the field. Why stand we here idle? What is it that 
gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is life so dear or peace 
so sweet as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course others may 
take, but for me, give me liberty or give me death!” The resolu- 
tions to prepare for war were passed. 

The gale swept from the North the following month. Paul 
Revere rode at night to warn the Massachusetts countryside that 
the redcoats were moving to seize the military stores at Concord. 
Having failed to find the stores, they were returning to Boston 
when they were ambushed by fifty Minute Men at Lexington, of 
whom eight were killed. The British retreat became a rout, and 
nearly three hundred were slain. “A most vigorous retreat,” 
mused Burke: “twenty miles in three hours!”* 

About the same time young Monroe was witnessing a simi- 
lar occurrence at Williamsburg—an event that was to break 
down most of the opposition of the old planters to armed re- 
sistance—when Governor Dunmore removed a part of the 
powder stores to the warship Magdalen. Captain Patrick Henry 
immediately raised a large force of volunteers who easily forced 
Dunmore to pay for the powder; but Dunmore made the 
grievous error of appealing to the Negro slaves to rise against 
their masters, promising them freedom for their aid, which dis- 
sipated the last trace of hesitation in the older planters.® Con- 
sequently, when Dunmore the following June transferred the 
seat of government to the warship Fowey (about the same time 
news was reaching Williamsburg that Fort Ticonderoga, an im- 
portant link between New York and Canada, had fallen to Ethan 
Allen and his Connecticut patriots) the burgesses were ready to 


T Correspondence of Edmund Burke. 


8 A few, realizing that war would bring on internal revolution where- 
by they would lose their power, still held out against armed revolt. 
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declare that Dunmore had abdicated and to appoint a committee 
of safety vested with executive powers.® 
The reaping of the whirlwind had begun! 


2. North Carolina was the first colony to declare what really 

amounted to independence. On the last day of May, 1775,a 
committee met at Charlotte Town and adopted resolutions an- 
nulling all Jaws and commissions derived from the authority of 
the King or Parliament, and suspending the former civil con- 
stitution of the colonies. Now that actual conflict between gov- 
ernment and people had ended the legal course of government 
there was nothing for the second Continental Congress, then in 
session at Philadelphia, to do but issue “A Declaration of the 
Causes and Necessity of Taking up Arms” and make provision 
. fora united military effort.t As Franklin declared, “America will 
fight; England has lost her colonies forever.” The first step was 
to select a chief commander; and John Adams persuaded the 
Congress (much to the “mortification and resentment” of Han- 
cock) to elect George Washington. Yet even Adams was wistful 
of the Virginian’s glory. “Oh, that I were a soldier!” he wrote 
his wife, adding, “T will be!” When Washington with his aides, 
Lee and Schuyler, set out for the north, the little lawyer and 
ex-schoolmaster again wrote: “The three generals were all 
mounted on horseback. . . . All the delegates with all their 
servants and carriages attended—delegates, troops, light-horse, 
officers, militia, music! Such is the pride and pomp of war. I, 
poor creature, worn out with scribbling for my bread and my 
liberty, low in spirits and weak in health, must leave to others 
to wear the laurels which I have sown, others to eat the bread 
which J have earned!” 

On June 17, while Washington was journeying north, the 
British forces attacked Bunker’s Hill (or, more properly, Breed’s 

® Dunmore equipped a flotilla with which he unsuccessfully attacked 
Hampton in October. On January 1, 1776, he burned Norfolk; but the fol- 
lowing July he was ousted from an island in the Chesapeake (by Andrew 
Lewis), and after burning the smaller vessels of his flotilla and sending the 
larger ones to the West Indies, he returned to England. Later (1787-1796) 
he was governor of the Bahamas. 

1 Jefferson drafted the declaration and it was officially proclaimed 


July 6, 1775. 
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Hill), near Boston; and though they drove off the American 
“irregular peasantry commanded by a physician” (Dr. Joseph 
Warren) whose ammunition was exhausted, they failed to fol- 
low up their success and occupy Dorchester Heights—a tactical 
error that was never explained. The English public, which had 
expected the “cowardly rabble” of Americans to “lie quietly at 
our feet,” were touched in their honor by this costly encounter, 
and declared that “the arms of this country must not be per- 
mitted to succumb to Rebels.” 

Washington, acclaimed all the way as a Messiah, arrived in 
Cambridge to take his oath of office beneath an old elm on the 
common, and inspected his nondescript army of twenty thou- 
sand ill-equipped men. “Where are your gentlemen?” he asked 
pointedly—meaning his officer material. He was appalled by 
the greedy and selfish spirit of the troops. “Such a dirty, mer- 
cenary spirit pervades the whole that I shall not be surprised if 
the end is disaster,” he added glumly. There was a War Council 
but no head, each local officer (elected by his own men) issuing 
independent orders; and within a month half the disgruntled 
army had trickled home. Little could be expected from the Con- 
tinental Congress which, without the power to tax, had no 
money with which to pay the troops. There was no commissary: 
indeed, no effective war department at all. As paper money con- 
tinued to depreciate, the farmers showed a preference for trad- 
ing with the British for gold. But Washington, if not a great 
general and strategist, was a real leader and a good tactician: he 
saw clearly that the struggle would have to be maintained large- 
ly by his will, that time would play into his hands, and that 
guerilla or democratic warfare would in the end be more de- 
cisive than big individual victories; and for this sort of warfare 
he could always count on the local farmers such as those at 
Lexington, who, if they faded away immediately the emergency 
was over, would always reappear when they were needed. It 
was in tactics that the British were most handicapped in plan- 
ning a campaign, since their army must be broken up to operate 
in an extensive country. As Chatham remarked, it was impos- 
sible to make war “against a map.” Moreover, the English people 


2 Public Advertiser, London. 
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though enthusiastic for colonial taxation were apathetic about 
war; and all the higher officers being sent to America—the Howe 
brothers, Clinton, Cornwallis—were Whigs of the liberal branch. 

While Washington was besieging Boston, expeditionary 
forces under Montgomery and Benedict Arnold were moving 
against Canada. Montreal was captured; but at Quebec the 
Americans were routed and Montgomery slain. John Adams 
cheerfully observed that if the Americans continued to run as 
they did at Quebec and the Cedars, their cause would be lost.3 
On New Year’s Day, 1776, the new American flag was first 
raised over Washington’s headquarters: really, the English red- 
and-white striped merchant ensign with the crosses of St. An- 
drew and St. George on a blue background, but whether by 
coincidence or intention, the design was very similar to the 
Washington coat of arms.* 


If the pageantry of war had so aroused the sedate John 
Adams at Philadelphia, how much more was it calculated to 
excite the young college men at William and Mary! On every 
hand were evidences of martial preparations: men and boys 
drilling, some of them wearing the frontier hunting shirt and 
carrying tomahawks;* every available building turned into a 
factory for turning out firelocks, casting mortars, shells and 
shot, and making saltpeter. Now all the talk was shifting from 
the legal question of colonial rights to the more passionate ques- 
tion of whether the colonists should submit to being slaves. Lord 
North was a “monstrous murderer”; Parliament was composed 
of “rogues and scoundrels”; the aristocracy spent their time 
“swilling port and frolicking with mistresses”; and every shilling 
squeezed from the colonies was going to “tyrants and de- 
bauchees.” Nothing could be expected from the liberal Whigs, 

3 Adams estimated that one-third of the New Englanders were 
Patriots, one-third Tories, and one-third neutral. 

4 Colonial flags, patterned on the English standard, differed in colors, 
and the pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary periods brought a variety 


of flags in the different colonies. An official American flag was not adopted 
by Congress until 1777; but for this Washington’s flag served as the model. 

5 The “westerners” were showing little enthusiasm for the war, prob- 
ably because of the Indian menace, for protection against which they 
needed imperial troops. As late as March, 1774, Georgia appealed to the 
Crown for troops to protect her frontier. 
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for if they could not suppress corruption in England how could . 
they do so in America? Nor were the English people, in allow- 
ing themselves to be trampled upon, any less corrupt than their 
leaders. In short, Britain was rotten with imperialism and must 
soon collapse: ® hence, it would be better for the colonies to with- 
draw before they too were corrupted. America was destined to 
be the greatest nation in the world: even now, one American 
was a match for ten imperial troopers. Curiously enough, there 
was little abuse of George III: the colonists were still English 
enough to exempt the royal person from any responsibility for 
the conduct of the government.” 

As is usual in any potentially democratic society, the peo- 
ple were forging ahead of their leaders in comprehending the 
situation; and since the American people had largely committed 
themselves to a war policy, the appeasers and pacifists were re- 
garded not merely as opponents of the war but as opponents of 
the people, and their philosophy of “loyalty” became a po- 
litical policy which labeled all who followed it as “Tories.” It 
was a time for action; but so far the Revolution had lacked 
articulation and formulation. Just at this time, however, the 
articulation was unexpectedly supplied by the son of a Norfolk 
tailor who had been only two years in America—Tom Paine— 
whose Common Sense conveyed in remarkable and lucid prose 
the inevitable inseparability of independence and liberty, and 
showed the inseparability of English king, Parliament, and peo- 
ple. Paine’s book helped release the long-suppressed indignation 
of the colonies at the King’s attitude, and swept away the last 
vestige of conservatism in real patriots such as John Adams and 
John Jay, who, seeing now that the struggle for complete inde- 
pendence was as inevitable as it was just, accepted it as such 
and set about directing the movement rationally. Henceforth, 


6 Alexander Hamilton (who early had a flair for finances) calculated 
that Britain would require 150 years of peace to pay off the public debt, 
but since she could not look forward to even a generation of peace, she 
was obviously doomed. Works, I, 146. The Farmer Refuted, New York, 
163. 

7 Washington’s officers toasted “the King” every evening at mess, thus 


keeping up the sentimental fiction that they were opposing Parliament and 
not the King! ; : 
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American patriots were no longer radicals and conservatives, 
but all Continentalists as opposed to the irreconciliable Tories. 

In England this trend in America was received with mixed 
feelings—with anger by the half-mad King and his reactionary 
toadies,; with applause by the liberals. Adam Smith, whose 
Wealth of Nations appeared about this time, spoke enduring 
words justifying the colonists. Edmund Burke was become a 
veritable “dinner bell” because when he spoke the members of 
Commons hurried out as if to a meal. Charles James Fox ve- 
hemently opposed the government’s measures against the col- 
onies. But unfortunately the Whig Party was getting conserva- 
tive with age: surfeited with long domination, it was approach- 
ing its disintegration. The danger of a Stuart reaction having 
long since vanished, the party existed only as an opposition 
party against corruption, interference by the King, restraint 
upon the liberty of the press, and unjust taxes on the colonies. 
When the Elder Pitt committed political suicide by quitting 
Commons in 1766 to accept an earldom, the party split in two. 
Further divisions then continued to work havoc with its ef- 
fectiveness. 

The English people—divided in their sympathies somewhat 
like the Whig Party—nevertheless could not understand the 
colonies’ objection to paying taxes without representation. Even 
the “lower classes” understood that if they were without rep- 
resentation in their own districts, they had representation from 
elsewhere because of their “class” unity. Even if the Americans 
sent representatives to Parliament, they would be a powerless 
minority: why, then, fight for a principle that was without po- 
litical or economic advantage?® So that after the Stamp Act was 
repealed the English people were generally of the opinion that 
measures to collect other revenues were justifiable. At the same 
time, however, they were not eager to fight their own kinsmen; 


8 Authorities differ on the sentiment of the English people towards 
the American Revolution, inasmuch as there was then no practical means 
for polling public sentiment. Edmund Burke (Correspondence, etc.) ex- 
pressed himself as “astounded” at the indifference of the people; but Ralph 
Izard, then in England, wrote (Correspondence, etc.) that four out of five 
Englishmen were against America because “they imagine that in por 
tion as the colonies are required to pay they would be exonerated” from 
taxes. 
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and Russia and Holland having refused to furnish troops, the 
government turned to Germany, where for thirty or forty dol- 
lars for “each man and life, three wounded to count as one 
dead,” they purchased twenty-six thousand (mostly Hessian) 
mercenaries. 

Besides grossly underestimating American courage and 
colonial unity,® what the pragmatic English failed to grasp was 
that America was fulfilling her historic destiny, as genetic in na- 
tions as that impulse which makes a son leave the family unit in 
order to establish another family unit. During the French wars 
Americans had realized they could not fulfill this destiny until 
all foreign (meaning French and Spanish) influences were de- 
stroyed on their continent: now the same mission precluded the 
English. This meant, in economic terms, that a new middle class 
was rising to power under new conditions in a new world that 
had brought forth a distinctive type of pioneer who somehow 
took personal credit for his country’s fertile prairies and broad 
rivers, was more independent and inventive, took liberty for 
granted rather than as a reward for self-discipline, and had a 
greater inherited desire for a larger life and idealism than his 
class-conscious prototype in the mother country. The average 
Englishman saw no connection between such preliminary 
slogans as Taxation Without Representation and Tributary 
Slaves,1° and never quite realized that the American was a lover 
of mere words which, in English eyes, constituted an attitude 
unfavorable to painstaking reform. 

Another explanation for the differences between America 
and the mother country was the ever-expanding theory of mer- 
cantile empire. After the end of the French wars the “self- 
sufficing principle”™ had remained a constant in American pol- 


®The English never really believed that Virginians would unite 
with the Saints of New England—and, even if they did, they were just as 
“degenerate.” i 


10 Even the level-headed Madison confessed that “the line of distinc- 
tion between the power of regulating trade and that of drawing revenue 
from it, which was considered the barrier to our liberties, was found on 
fair discussion to be absolutely indefinable.” Thus Congress, unable to 
claim common rights, had to declare for “natural rights.” 


11For example, Guadaloupe was considered more important for its 
sugar than the whole wilderness of Canada and the Mississippi Valley. 
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icy; whereas in England, the nerve center of the empire, there 
was a perceptible change( as in Spain) to the “territorial em- 
pire” looking to the furure when vast virgin territories, having 
been populated, would provide markets for manufactured 
goods. In short, the age of industrial expansion was dawning, 
raising a new set of imperial problems in organization and ex- 
penses; but Parliament, reflecting the English flair for bungling 
through empirically rather than for acting logically, had re~ 
duced these problems to a formula of royal government and 
officialdom and regulation of trade, but otherwise leaving the 
colonies free. Obviously such a government was impossible in a 
wilderness where the main consideration was military garrison- 
ing because of the hostility of despoiled savages, and, as a coral- 
lary, the problem of how to finance such garrisoning. 

Out of the second grew a third consideration—the matter of 
security. From ancient times it had been understood that no 

‘king had a right to demand allegiance from his subjects except 
as he could or would protect them from the enemy. This theory 
worked well in medieval times when the enemy was both 
tangible and personal; but now the enemy was intangible and 
impersonal, the operations of an economic system, and it mat- 
tered little whether the sovereign did not know how or did not 
dare to provide protection from this sort of enemy. 

A popular movement such as the American Revolution 
once started cannot be stemmed. It may be guided by political 
skill; but the British Empire, with its half-mad King and reac- 
tionary Parliament, did not have this skill, and British policy 
was at its nadir. With their habitual distaste for abrupt change, 
the British tried to meet the trend to territorial expansion with 
progressive measures—such as the act prohibiting slave trade— 
without altering their system of government. 

The French thinkers could have told them better. These 
knew that an age of negations had already destroyed the foun- 
tain-faith upon which many of its institutions rested, and that 
the system must collapse like a hollow shell, so that somewhere 
new connections and a new faith in positive moral qualities must 
be found to reconstruct a new system of government. Though 
Louis had just held a “Bed of Justice” (1776) and placed Necker 
in power, and a period of reform was beginning in France which 
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would ultimately react favorably to America, France was still 
far from unanimous in her feelings towards America. From the 
beginning the French people and liberals were in outspoken 
sympathy for the American cause. But the conservative nobles 
were in a quandary, fearing that the success of the American 
radicals might react unfavorably upon the political infirmity of 
their own government, while at the same time they welcomed 
America as an instrument for humiliating France’s ancient 
enemy, England—a victory that might tide the French govern- 
ment over the danger of republican ideas. 

At the same time the more “enlightened” colonies of the 
northern continent were fighting for their independence, the 
South American colonies were, curiously enough, also under- 
going a change of a different sort—a commercial revolution, 
conducted by Charles III himself, against the outmoded im- 
perial system. Spanish civilization had reached its apogee in 
South America with the abolition of native slavery and the dis- - 
covery of new silver and gold mines; but a recession was now 
beginning, at a time when Spain faced the necessity of having 
to fight England for the survival of the Spanish Empire, whose 
economic state was becoming increasingly unsound as it was 
corrupted by the easy flow of gold, by its attitude towards the 
colonies as essentially an asylum for the mother country and in 
refusing to grant them a freer life, and by the powerful revolu- 
tionary agitations in the New World. For the immediate pres- 
ent, however, Charles’s policy of enfranchising intercolonial 
trade and recognizing transatlantic trade was resulting in a 
greater market for the agricultural products and stock of the 
huge South American plantations and sheep farms; and this en- 
lightened Spanish government was also sending out scientific 
expeditions’? to make surveys of the surface of South America 
and to examine its mineralogical, botanical, and zoological pe- 
culiarities, thus inaugurating a new era in the history of geog- 
raphy and natural science. 


12 Alexander von Humboldt, the German scientist, undertook his 
journeys under the auspices of the Spanish government. 
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3. Young Monroe was now eighteen, and, having received 

preliminary training in the cadet corps of the college, he 
was ready to join the continental army in which many of his 
older fellow students had already enrolled. Having been born 
in an era when resistance was becoming synonymous with 
patriotism, he never had any doubts, as had his older con- 
temporaries, about the wisdom and justice of his country’s 
course; and now his young blood was stirred by the swift mo- 
mentum of stirring events both military and political. 

Hitherto the fighting had been localized and sporadic, and, 
though inflicting heavy losses on the British, indecisive in a 
military sense; but at the same time, in the sense of encouraging 
the Continentals, the results had been moral victories. The past 
February a joint naval and land expedition of the British had 
failed to capture Charleston, and for the time being the subjuga- 
tion of the South was abandoned. The following month, while 
Washington was preparing to drive the enemy from Boston, 
General Howe unexpectedly evacuated the city and sailed away; 
whereupon Washington, suspecting that the enemy would at- 
tempt to seize the strategic port of New York, left a small gar- 
rison at Boston and hurried to New York where he was joined 
by fresh troops from South Carolina. 

Political events were presently more stirring than military 
operations. Everywhere the colonies were swiftly severing their 
allegiance to the Crown, proscribing Tories, occupying stra- 
tegic forts, and converting themselves into states.‘ On May 15 
the Virginia Convention met to consider George Mason’s draft 
of the new constitution containing a bill of rights that was the 
most complete and advanced statement of the rights of man 
ever promulgated; and a preamble and resolution were imme- 


1 All the colonies except Rhode Island and Connecticut (which kept 
the old royal charters) adopted new constitutions, but as these were 
largely copied from the royal charters, the change was in name rather than 
in substance: though republican in form (with the feudal tenure abolished, 
the franchise extended, and the church and state separated) none of them 
was strictly democratic, some of them hastily prepared, and a few down- 
right faulty. Their importance was in setting up a pattern later followed 
by the United States—the separation of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. Moreover, in theory at least, the doctrine of human 
equality and government by the common consent of the governed was 
recognized in express terms. 
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diately adopted instructing the Virginia delegates in the Con- 
tinental Congress to declare the United States free and inde- 
pendent. The twenty-five-year-old James Madison, who was a 
member of the committee, drafted a provision (probably 
prompted by Jefferson) that “‘all men are equally entitled to full 
and free exercise of religion”; and while this was stricken out, 
later a provision similar to one in Mason’s bill of rights was 
adopted. The state constitution also contained an antislavery 
provision, for the King’s protection of the slave trade and his 
repeated vetoes of Virginia antislavery legislation were cited as 
one of the reasons for seeking independence. A free press was 
provided for, and all torture and the death penalty (except for 
murder and military treason) were abolished. On July 1, 1776, 
Virginia became a state, and Patrick Henry her first governor. 

The Continental Congress was now prepared to make a 
general declaration of independence in line with the Virginia 
resolutions.2 One committee was working on Richard Henry 
Lee’s resolution providing for union, while another committee 
(of which Jefferson was chairman) worked on the Declaration 
of Independence. On June 7 Lee introduced his resolution that 
“these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States.” On July 2 Lee’s resolution was passed and 
Jefferson’s draft taken up for discussion. Late in the day of July 
4 the declaration was adopted.® After fifteen months the coun- 
try at long last admitted it was at war! 

The Declaration of Independence was in general a state- 
ment of patriotic principles rather than a profound conception 


2 Though the initial impulse came from the Virginia Convention, it 
was Jefferson who had moved the Virginia Convention. In 1774 he sent 
to Peyton Randolph, president of the convention, a draft he “hoped to see 
adopted as instructions to the delegates in Congress” which virtually 
spelled independence. Printed in pamphlet form as A Summary View of 
the Rights of British America, with some interpolations by Edmund Burke, 
it was primarily the reason Jefferson’s name was included among others 
in a British act to punish sedition. 


3 Since only minor changes were suggested verbally by John Adams 
and Franklin, the declaration was practically the sole work of Jefferson. 
For the first section he drew largely upon Mason’s Declaration of Rights, 
followed by specific charges against the King; and for the second section, 
upon Lee’s resolution, which in turn had used Locke’s contract theory of 
the origin of government. 
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of historical facts, and its practical charges were calculated to 
appeal to New England while its abstract theories were designed 
to appeal to the South. Jefferson (who well knew the difference 
between writing to be understood and writing to express him- 
self, and whose liking for abstract ideas was limited by their 
applicability to concrete facts) himself declared that his pur- 
pose was “not to find out new principles or new arguments 
never before thought of, not merely to say things which had 
never been said before, but to place before mankind the sense 
of the subject in terms so plain and familiar as to command their 
assent, and to justify ourselves in the independent stand we are 
compelled to make.” In short, the Declaration was intended to 
be an expression of the American mind, its authority resting on 
the harmonizing sentiments of the day. The Magna Charta of 
the New World was in general received soberly, though in 
Philadelphia there was some ringing of bells and destruction of 
royal emblems, and in New York City workmen overturned 
statues of George III. When Lord Howe sent emissaries to 
leaders in Congress, he was informed that they would treat with 
him only as representatives of an independent nation: conse- 
quently, the only thing agreed upon was the exchange of 
prisoners. 

Now that the colonies had declared themselves independ- 
ent of Britain, and (since the word “union” was nowhere men- 
tioned in the Declaration) independent of each other as well, 
the next task of Congress was to improvise the Articles of Con- 
federation. But since such Articles could not be effective until 
ratified by all the colonies (a sanction not given until February, 
1781), the United States had no existence as a government for 
the time being. Thus the military union had its flag before a 
fundamental charter, the army a commander before it had a 
flag, and all the states had constitutions before the federal Union 
had one. No one thought that the Articles were anything more 
than a temporary expedient: hence, Congress was given no. 
power to enforce obedience, and, without an executive or 
judiciary, no means for securing the steady operation of meas- 
ures vital to the general welfare. In general, the fundamental 
law was not operative upon individuals but upon the states; too: 
large a vote in Congress was required for the passage of general 
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measures; there was no power to regulate foreign commerce 
and make the duties uniform or to collect such duties; and there 
was virtually no power to alter or amend the Articles. Finally, 
so engrossing was the work of perfecting the state governments 
that capable men who should have been at work saving America 
were at home serving their own states. 

In this latter category was Jefferson, whom October found 
taking his seat in the Virginia House of Delegates, where for the 
next two years he was to labor incessantly at revising the whole 
Virginia code, reforming old and proposing new laws, in order 
to replace the old aristocratic framework of Virginia society 
with a new democratic one in keeping with changed conditions. 
Realizing clearly the fallacy of holding domestic reform in 
abeyance during wartime when dictatorial habits encroach upon 
civilian morale, he considered now was the time to fix all essen- 
tial rights while the rulers-were just and the people were needed. 
His bill to abolish the whole body of English law met with little 
opposition; but his two bills to abolish primogeniture, intended 
to break up vast estates and prevent the concentration of power, 
were bitterly opposed by some of the aristocracy who accused 
him of betraying his own class. His several attempts to abolish 
slavery were unsuccessful, more because of the enormous in- 
vestment in slaves* than of any fondness for the institution;® 
and thus for the second time this year® he failed to prevent the 
future great internecine war over the question. 

His efforts to secure religious liberty were, however, more 


4 Jameson estimated there were half a million slaves in America at 
the time of the Revolution. 

5 Patrick Henry spoke for most Virginia slave owners: “I am drawn 
along by the general inconvenience of living here without them [slaves]. I 
will not, I cannot, justify it. However culpable my conduct, I will so far 
pay my devoir to virtue as to own the excellence and rectitude of her 
precepts and lament my want of conformity to them.” This attitude lacked 
the virtue of repudiating unrighteous wealth; but at least it repudiated 
the puritanic justification of unrighteous wealth. 

6 The first time was when the section in his draft of the Declaration 
charging the King with the “sacred violation of life and liberty” in the 
person of slaves, was stricken out “in deference to the sensibilities of New 
England shipping interests.” It is probable that had Virginia now abolished 
slavery, it would have been limited to the Carolinas, who would have fol- 
lowed Virginia’s example sooner or later. In 1782 he made another attempt 
to abolish slavery in the territories. 
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successful—an event of great significance in showing that 
Christianity, which had united with Greek democracy to leaven 
western civilization, was now helping transform western into 
American democracy. Hitherto the struggle had been for re- 
ligious toleration as political radicalism affected the spiritual 
sphere; but now the demand was for complete religious liberty 
and disestablishment. This dealing with secularism in general 
took two trends, by sharp reaction or by compromise. Both 
trends were distinguishable in English society according to 
men’s predilection for Puritanism or Anglicanism, but in Amer- 
ica they were more clear-cut because Puritanism was generally 
confined to New England and Anglicanism to the South. Thus, 
while in New England (and among the “under-crust” sectarians 
in the South) the tendency was to retreat before secularism, 
concentrate on religion, abandon the whole field of social con- 
duct, and sacrifice intellectual leadership for the sake of gaining 
an uncertain emotional following,’ in Virginia the tendency was 
to compromise with secularism and revise theology to har- 
monize with scientific knowledge and work out new systems of 
ethics and politics on a rational basis—a process which flowed 
logically through the Anglican Church and Deism.§ In Virginia 


7 The dominant Puritanism of the Commonwealth had affected all 
the colonies, though finding its fairest lodging in Massachusetts. In the 
revolt against institutional religion, the “under-crust” turned to the re- 
vivalism of Whitefield and the Wesleys, the Methodists’ Saddle-Bag Edu- 
cation, the Campbellite New Light, the Mormon Gold Bible, the rappings 
of Spiritualists, and other emotional substitutes for thought, but the New 
England aristocracy, since it scorned such emotional religions, and since 
it could not logically (being Puritan) go the Anglican-Deist way, found 
an outlet in Unitarianism and Transcendentalism and “quackeries” such 
as Brook Farm, the Fourier experiments, etc. 


8 Deism is important as showing the beginning of the synthesis of 
religion and politics. Jefferson (who sometimes called himself an “Epicure- 
an,” sometimes a “Materialist”), Washington, Madison, Mason, Robert 
Carter, and many other rich planters were professed Deists. Carter later 
became a Baptist and manumitted eight hundred slaves; and in old age 
became a Swedenborgian. Mason declared, “Religion is the duty of man 
to God, and should be discharged according to the individual’s sense.” 
But this was fallacious reasoning: What if a man had a warped sense of 
duty, and what if his individual sense was perverted? Hence, there must 
be an objective standard in morals; and if it is not maintained by the 
Church, it must be maintained by the state. In this respect, John Randolph 
saw the matter more clearly than any other planter. 
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the prime object of colonization had been to Christianize the 
“Naturells” (Indians) ; and although the Church of England was 
established by law and the people were taxed for its support, its 
tenets were not binding upon the people as was the case with 
Puritanism in New England. However, if the English and Vir- 
ginia churchmen were less intolerant than the Puritans,® their at- 
titude served to reduce the Church to the status of a social club 
with poetic overtones, so that the Church was become as worldly 
as the secular government and inclined through sheer inertia to 
tolerance.!° Even the “upper-crust” gave their loyalty rather 
than their devotion to the Church, and directed their speculative 
talents in political channels or towards the fashionable and 
rationalist Deism. Thus in Virginia (as in Massachusetts when 
institutional Puritanism waned) the effect of the religious revolt 
was to turn the “upper-crust” towards classicism as opposed to 
medievalism, and the “under-crust” to revivalism. Those who 
could discriminate between true and institutional religion might 
remain loyal to the Church; but in general the old dominance of 
the ministry was broken, and democracy was advancing first— 
as always—in the name of religion. 


In the meantime, while young Lieutenant Monroe was 
journeying north with the Third Virginia Regiment to join 
Washington, the latter with his eight thousand troops had been 
waiting for the English fleet with its thirty-two thousand troops 
(including the Germans) to join the Tories on Long Island. In 
the first encounter the Continentals had been thrown back 
into the fort on Brooklyn Heights; but the British surprisingly 


9 Possibly the plantation system itself, rather than any superior merit 
on the part of the planters, made Puritanism ineffective in Virginia; for 
puritanic spying and regulation are effective only in small communities of 
towns and valleys. Such Puritanism as existed in Virginia consisted of 
statutes rather than a code of conduct. On the other hand, the same unit 
of life (plantation) made it possible that the Virginia Church should be a 
counterpart of the Church of England. 


10On a visit to England, Montesquieu observed that “everyone 
laughs if one talks of religion.” No wonder that the “under-crust,” able to 
get drunk for a penny and dead drunk for two pennies on the newly in- 
vented gin, turned a bleary eye upon an institution that prated about the 
sin of cutting down a cherry tree and ignored the twenty young men 
hanging at the same time from the Newgate gibbet for petty larceny. 
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failed to follow up this initial victory. Was Lord Howe de- 
liberately holding back for some reason; and was this reason that 
the Whigs, having decried the war, did not want any success to 
reflect credit and glory upon their political enemies the Tories? 
Or did he think that leniency was the best policy for bringing 
the erring colonies back into the fold? Or did he simply over- 
estimate the American strength around New York? At any rate, 
Washington had been quick to take advantage of Howe’s inde- 
cision and had retreated in good order through the fog and rain 
across the East River with all his men and equipment to encamp 
on the Harlem Heights of Manhattan Island. 

It was here that the Third Virginia Regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Hugh Mercer, joined the army. One of the battalions 
of this regiment was commanded by Major Thomas Marshall, a 
former member of the House of Burgesses, and one of the com- 
panies by the Major’s son, Captain John Marshall, a lanky and 
awkward youth of twenty whose droll and whimsical manner 
belied a vital personality and a keen, ambitious mind. With 
Washington’s army was Captain Alexander Hamilton, who had 
brilliantly led an artillery charge on Long Island, and another 
young officer, Colonel Aaron Burr, who had fought with 
Arnold at Quebec; and thus Destiny, like a phantom of im- 
mutable laws, brought together three mere lads (Monroe was 
eighteen, Hamilton nineteen, and Burr twenty) in a common 
patriotic cause towards which their divergent conceptions were 
to make them bitter political enemies later on. Of the three, 
Monroe showed the least sign that he alone would achieve a 
high place of honor: tall and ungainly, hesitating and modest in 
address, unimaginative and slow in intellect, he appeared to be 
just another awkward country boy of good Virginia family 
and comfortable means. Hamilton, high-spirited and dashing, 
precocious and ambitious, was already restlessly searching for 
an idol on whose wings he might be carried to extremes, to be 
sublimely great or to be nothing. Burr promised the greatest 
things: not only was his intelligence precocious but it was 
trained for observation and expression; not only was he high- 
spirited and daring, but he was extremely capable in tactics and 
able to command by sheer insolence. 

Knowing that he could not hold New York against the 
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superior British forces augmented by the numerous Tories 
within the city, Washington suggested burning the city but 
was forbidden by Congress to do so. On the arrival of the British 
fleet, the American militia fled in confusion, and two New Eng- 
land brigades sent after them joined in the general flight. Wash- 
ington, with drawn pistol, tried to stop them. “And these are 
the men with whom I must defend America!” he cried. Though 
meaning to evacuate the city he did not want to lose the valu- 
able ordnance there or invite a disastrous pursuit, but though 
the guns were lost, Mrs. Murray (mother of the future gram- 
marian) helped check a precipitate retreat by wining and delay- 
ing Howe at her house. On September 13 the British entered the 
city, burned Trinity Church (throwing some captured Sons 
of Liberty into the flames), and tortured and hanged Captain 
Nathan Hale. Imperial troops then hurried up the East River to 
outflank the Americans; and Washington, leaving a strong gar- 
rison at Fort Washington, moved across the Harlem River and 
established a fortified camp along the Bronx River to White 
Plains. On October 28 the British attacked; and though the 
‘ German regiments were turned back, Washington retreated— 
and again Howe, instead of following up his advantage, with- 
drew towards the city. Fort Washington (betrayed by the 
Tory spy William Dement) was lost; Fort Lee, unable alone 
to command the Hudson, was abandoned. Washington marched 
towards Delaware, leaving Greene to cover his rear; but the 
latter was surprised by Howe and completely routed. For the 
time being New York City was completely lost. 

To an idealistic young patriot like Monroe this initiation 
into military life was disillusioning. The succession of disasters 
had so completely disheartened the army that Washington’s re- 
treat took on the aspect of flight. The militia was always raw, 
Washington’s plea that the term of enlistment be extended to 
three years having been ignored by Congress because of the 
usual democratic fear of a large standing army. Congress, in- 
timidated by quarreling chiefly between the northern and 
southern factions as to federal functions, was a mere “shade 
without substance,” with the army dependent on the respective 
states for funds and supplies—and even these were slow in being 
provided. As the disease of lethargy spread to the population, 
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petty meanness became actual fear—a fear which the British 
cleverly exploited by offering money and promises of prestige 
to wean patriots from the cause, and letting it be known that the 
King was willing to repeal all odious laws and welcome the 
prodigals home. Small wonder that many patriots were all but 
ready to give up; that militia officers began to surrender their 
commissions, and that practically all but the Jersey and Mary- 
land troops had gone home; that even some of the higher officers 
(such as General Charles Lee, who was loitering behind in actual 
disobedience to Washington’s orders) were already plotting to 
seize the tottering military power. Washington, marching 
through this part of the country that seemed hostile because of 
the despair and contempt of its people, must have pondered 
wistfully the efficacy of a really strong central government: 
truly the so-called Union was a mere shadow whose only reality 
was temporarily vested in Washington and the faithful rem- 
nants of his army on whose greatness of faith depended the out- 
come of the Revolution. 

Fresh from that part of Virginia where the Revolution was 
discussed primarily in terms of abstract liberty and democracy 
and the natural rights of man, young Monroe must have been 
astounded that the more practical people of this region were 
weighing its advantages in the pragmatic terms of a class struggle 
in which the words “Tory” and “Whig” had an almost entirely 
different connotation from that understood in Virginia. Ac- 
cording to the current English classification (where the Tories 
were the landed gentry who under George III were still trying 
to push the reaction against the Commonwealth, while the 
Whigs were representatives of the new capitalism and manu- 
facturing interests), the northern revolutionary party was 
genuinely Whig and composed for the most part of smuggling 
merchants, land speculators, and manufacturers to whose side 
had been drawn the workers and small business classes by such 
sops as popular assemblies and the paper-money issue;"* while 


11 Whereby the wrath of the great debtor class (the recipients of 
worthless colonial money that was in turn refused by the wealthy 
creditors) which was formerly vented in riots against the “plutocrats” 
was now cleverly turned against England as the greatest creditor refusing 


to accept the paper money. 
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the Tories were generally the English clergy, a few non- 
smuggling merchants whose interests were identified with the 
empire, and the large landowners—in which last category would 
be included the large southern plantation owners! ?? Monroe was 
still too young and inexperienced in political expression to 
clarify the distinctions, but he well knew that the planters of 
Virginia were neither Tory nor illiberal. 

When disunity and panic were spreading to the point where 
they could not be ignored, and when the loss of Philadelphia 
seemed about to be added to that of New York, things began 
to mend suddenly. Congress, on the eve of adjourning to Balti- 
more, sent blank commissions to Washington and temporarily 
vested him with dictatorial powers, and at the same time issued 
a stirring appeal to Philadelphia patriots to resist the enemy. 
New Jersey sent seven regiments with seven months still to 
serve and Washington left New Brunswick with three thousand 
troops just as Cornwallis arrived from the north with six thou- 
sand. Washington pushed on towards Trenton, sending Lord 
Stirling (William Alexander) to check the enemy. By the time 
Howe and Cornwallis had joined forces, Washington and 
Stirling were crossing the Delaware River to occupy a strong 
position behind that stream. 

Captain Monroe—he had been promoted to command a 
company in one of the newly formed regiments—was encamped 
with Washington’s ragged little army beside the ice-filled river. 
Doubtless the British and Germans, left in undisputed possession 
of Jersey and Delaware, were acquainted through their intelli- 
gence with the condition and size of the American army, which 
would scarcely number fifteen thousand even if complemented 
with the forces of Gates and Lee—and Gates had taken himself 
off to Baltimore to intrigue with Congress, and Lee was still 
mysteriously holding back. General Putnam, busily engaged 
at Philadelphia in despoiling the Tories (except the Quakers), 
refused to weaken his garrison by sending help. Once again 

12 At this stage of affairs, when class issues were confused and when 
confusion was confounded by political expression, there was no definite 
separation of conservatives and liberals in the revolutionary party. When, 
however, the natural conservatism of the mercantile class should assert 


itself, this class would discard all liberal issues as having served their 
purpose. 
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the British might have attacked with considerable certainty of 
success, but once again Howe did the unexpected by going 
into winter quarters at New York, and Cornwallis prepared to 
sail for England. 

It was with his own weakened forces, therefore, that Wash- 
ington planned and conducted the battle of Trenton. At twi- 
light on Christmas Day his troops recrossed the Delaware nine 
miles above Trenton; the march began at midnight in a heavy 
snow, which changing into a rainy sleet, converted the roads 
into thick mud. Surprised in their heavy sleep after a festive 
celebration, the Hessians were completely routed. Captain Mon- 
roe, leading an advance guard of the left, found the British forces 
re-forming in the main street of the town; and though badly 
wounded in the shoulder, he kept to the field until the enemy 
was routed and his heavy artillery captured. Washington, in- 
formed that the British and Germans were rapidly assembling 
at Princeton, crossed the Delaware and hurried to that town, 
where he defeated the opposing army in fragments. Cornwallis, 
who had hastily left his ship to take command in Jersey, arrived 
when the engagement was over. The Americans were too weary 
to follow up their victory, and they marched north and estab- 
lished headquarters at Morristown, where Monroe and his com- 
pany joined them. 

Thus the year 1777 began more propitiously. The result of 
Washington’s brilliant maneuvers was that the Jerseys had been 
recaptured and the Hudson and Delaware rivers made safe. The 
Anglo-German army still held Newport and New York (with 
outposts), but nowhere else was it supreme on American soil. 
More important still was the effect upon popular morale: as 
enthusiasm mounted, scattered reinforcements began to arrive 
from various quarters—not sufficient, considering that the po- 
tential man power of America was one-third of a million, but 
encouraging. True, the matter of paying the troops had become 
a matter of pressing importance; but Congress still had hopes 

18 Washington pledged his entire personal fortune, and Robert 
Morris privately raised fifty thousand dollars to pay the troops; but these 
items were only a makeshift. With half the total currency (thirty million 
dollars) consisting of almost worthless Continental paper, the national 


debt amounting to fifteen million, and the states hoarding against a long 
struggle, the national credit had sunk low. 
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of a commercial and military alliance with France, including a 
money subsidy and permission to refit American vessels in 
French harbors!*—hopes that were bolstered by the popularity 
of “Le grand Franklin,” one of the American commissioners 
(dour John Adams was the other), at whose Passy house the 
most liberal and colorful elements of Paris met; and from the re- 
port that the gallant young Marquis de Lafayette was fitting out 
a ship to come to America’s aid. Headquarters at Morristown 
were gay, especially when Lady Washington (who followed 
her “old man” when feasible in an appropriate “plain chariot” 
with postillions in sober white-and-scarlet liveries) arrived with 
the fashionable Mrs. Biddle of Philadelphia and pretty Betsy 
Schuyler of New York (a great favorite of Martha’s and of 
young Colonel Hamilton’s); and Lady Stirling (who kept a 
small shop to eke out the slender family income) with her 
daughter Lady Kitty Duer (who smoked a pipe). There were 
dances—a pastime of which General Washington was very fond, 
he having reportedly danced with the stout Mrs. Knox three 
hours and with Mrs. Wayne four hours without having once sat 
down—consisting of informal “pretty little frisks” such as the 
High Betty Martin, Leather the Strap, and Petty Coattee. 
Meantime Chatham, foreseeing the French alliance, had 
demanded the redress of American grievances; but Parliament’s 
answer was to prepare to prosecute the war with more vigor. 
Forty thousand Germans were bought, the enlistment of as 
many American Tories was projected, and the Indians were to 
be organized for frontier war. The fifteen thousand troops 
Howe had requested were sent to Burgoyne in Canada; and 
with these reinforcements added to his already considerable - 
army, the latter hurried southward by way of lakes Champlain 
and George towards Albany where he expected to be joined by 
Howe, advancing from New York, thus cutting New England 
off from the rest of the country. The plan was good: Wash- 
ington was engaged in Jersey, there was no real opposing army, 


14 France, having heard only of American defeats, and recognizing 
her ally Spain’s distaste for the radical and republican American govern- 
ment, hesitated at involving herself in war with England. The American 
commissioners were on the verge of breaking off negotiations, and actually 
did approach the British, who fortunately repulsed them. 
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and a successful result would have been tremendously important 
for the British. But military success depends not merely upon 
brilliant tactics but upon the personal element of unpredictable 
human behavior; and from the beginning Burgoyne was handi- 
capped by his Tory and Indian allies, who, burning and pillaging 
when they had the upper hand and running away when they 
were at a disadvantage, were soon out of control. To this trouble 
was added the difficulty of moving heavy baggage trains over 
poor roads in a wild terrain—especially as the Americans insist- 
ed, with supreme disdain for the best tactical practices, upon 
harrying the mighty army in every ravine through which it 
passed. Though Burgoyne recaptured Fort Ticonderoga, his 
Germans were disastrously defeated at Bennington, and most 
of his Indian and Canadian allies fled. 

New England, realizing how Burgoyne’s success would 
mean its isolation and probably the loss of the Revolution, was 
at last aroused. Men poured down from the mountains, woods, 
and farms to join General Schuyler’s little army at Saratoga, 
In August, General Gates arrived to replace Schuyler and found 
the army strong in morale if not in numbers and with effective 
plans already made. Still, Burgoyne’s plan might yet have been 
accomplished had Howe fulfilled his part; but Howe, again 
doing the unexpected, recalled his troops from Newport, put 
Clinton in command of New York, and sailed away with his 
brother’s fleet, which, finding the Delaware River still obstruct- 
ed, proceeded south, ascended the Chesapeake Bay, landed in 
Maryland, and disembarked troops for the fifty-four-mile march 
to Philadelphia. 

Washington made hasty plans to oppose the advancing 
British, and on September 10 met them at Brandywine Creek 
in a series of indecisive engagements. Intelligence from other 
quarters was bringing disturbing news: the loss of Stony Point 
had opened up practically the whole waterway to Albany for 
the British; a Tory’s betrayal of General Wayne’s command at 
Philadelphia had left that city open to the British main army, 
and Congress had already fled to Lancaster. But there was still 
a bright side to the picture: Clinton had not so far sent the help 
from New York without which Burgoyne was in great peril, 
and the Philadelphia forts were still in American hands to pre- 
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vent communication between the British army and fleet. This 
last advantage was, however, lost when, after the American de- 
feat at Germantown (October 4), Howe withdrew to Phila- 
delphia and succeeded, though at enormous cost, in establishing 
communication with the fleet. But the Americans’ bitterness at 
this last defeat was soon sweetened by news of the second action 
at Bemis Heights (October 15), which drove the British back 
to their old position on Saratoga Heights. There they might 
have been decisively beaten; but Gates procrastinated, and when 
Burgoyne finally surrendered it was upon terms so lenient as to 
convict the former of utter supineness.* 

In November Washington proceeded to Valley Forge to 
take up winter quarters; and on the twentieth of that month 
general orders were issued at White Marsh assigning James 
Monroe as aide to Lord Stirling with the rank of major—an ad- 
vance in rank which cost him his place in the Continental line 
but which placed him second in command of the left wing of 
the army as re-formed by Washington and directly charged 
with following the enemy’s movements and reporting them 
to Stirling and Washington. This brought Monroe in personal 
contact with General Washington as well as with Hamilton, 
who had been promoted to lieutenant colonel and given the 
handling of Washington’s voluminous correspondence, and it 
was probably here that he first gained an insight into the char- 
acters of the two men which was to influence him all his life. 
The feeling of respect he had always had for Washington was 
now enhanced by the latter’s masterly strategy which, taking 
advantage by Howe’s remarkable tactics, had confined the 
theater of war to a relatively small area of the country; while 
at the same time he conceived a warm admiration for the man 
himself whose grim determination had snatched moral victory 
from the jaws of actual defeat, who could soar above the petty 
jealousies and cabals that surrounded him and remain unswerv- 
ing in hardship and disappointment. For Hamilton he conceived 
an instant and instinctive distrust; and he never ceased to be 


15 While negotiations were in progress Clinton arrived from New 
York; but the parole had been given and it was not thought consistent 
with British honor to violate a general’s word. 
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mildly surprised at Washington’s real affection for that talented 
but sulky young officer. see 

Another who incurred Monroe’s lasting dislike at Valley 
Forge was young Aaron Burr, who, though he had distinguished 
himself in the fighting around Philadelphia, was now sulking for 
the same reason as Hamilton—because he had not been given the 
rank of major general and an independent command. An inci- 
dent occurred this winter which revealed Burr’s character in a 
pitiless light. The militia stationed at the Gulf (a narrow pass 
ten miles from camp) had been exciting the camp with false 
alarms, probably for no other reason than that they were fretting 
from inaction and the actual physical suffering of hunger and 
cold; and Burr, ordered to put a stop to it, attempted to do so 
by consuming the men’s spirits with rigorous drills and unac- 
customed discipline. When the men hatched a rebellion and Burr 
learned of the plot, he ordered the detachment drawn up on a 
cold moonlit night, after having secretly ordered that all car- 
tridges be drawn and after having provided himself with a 
freshly sharpened saber. Then confronting the ringleader in 
the ranks, he succeeded by taunts and jibes in making the man 
level his musket; whereupon Burr quickly drew his saber and 
struck the mutineer so savagely that the man’s arm had to be 
amputated. The officers of “Mad Anthony” Wayne’s brigade, 
to which the mutineer belonged, tried unsuccessfully to have 
Burr court-martialed. 

Monroe’s dislike and distrust of both Hamilton and Burr 
was further strengthened about this time by the infamous 
“Conway Cabal” which involved both of them, as well as Gates 
and Lee.!* Lafayette indignantly informed Washington that he 
had been approached with sly hints of promotion if he would 
support the plotters. There was an immediate division in the 


16 Whether Gates and Lee promoted this mutiny in order to seize 
the army command has never been roved; but there is no doubt that 
Gates was in intimate contact with disgruntled members of Congress (to 
whom he sent directly the report of the Saratoga victory instead of to 
Washington, who had to “purloin” the message to learn the news), and 
that Gates, though he denied having authorized his aide, General Wilkin- 
son (later associated with Burr in the southwestern intrigue), to treat with 
the treacherous General Conway, never denounced the plot himself. Ham- 
ilton had met Gates when Washington sent him to Gates to ask for troops. 
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camp, with Hamilton, Burr, and de Kalb’’ on Gates’s side, while 
Monroe, Stirling, and Lafayette loyally supported Washington. 

But despite these diversions—and more pleasant ones such 
as occasional receptions for visiting Indian chiefs and notables, 
all done “according to ceremonial” as directed by the ever- 
ceremonious Commander in Chief; and occasional dances when 
Lady Washington and other ladies were at the camp—life at 
Valley Forge was generally dreary and even destitute, though 
the staff officers somehow managed to get their ration of grum 
(water and rum) and sometimes (when the ladies were present) 
the favorite American fruit pie. In gloomy contrast was the 
enemy’s reported extravagance at Philadelphia, where con- 
tinual tournaments held sway at Knight’s Wharf and suppers 
consisting of four or five hundred covers and twelve hundred 
dishes were served at Sienna Hall. Nor were the hardships at 
Valley Forge alleviated by reports from the Middle States and 
the South of abundant crops, and from New England that trade 
was almost completely restored. 

Yet in retrospect these reports were good news—to which 
might be added intelligence from the Ohio Valley that the 
Virginia militia had wrested a vast new territory from the 
British, that the state governments were working well; and 
that the confederation was at last functioning de facto if not de 
jure. The best news of all, though, came from France, where the 
announcement of the Saratoga victory had spurred the govern- 
ment to recognize American independence and advance three 
million livres, while Spain (who joined the alliance three months 
later) was to furnish the same amount. A treaty was hastily pre- 
pared providing for an immediate compact of friendship and 
an eventual military alliance (secret for the present) to become 
effective upon France’s declaration of war on England. France 
guaranteed the United States independence and whatever terri- 
tory the states held, America guaranteed France her American 
possessions, and both agreed not to conclude a treaty of peace 
without the other. Louis professed a distaste for the whole pro- 
ceeding; but Marie Antoinette was enthusiastic for the alliance. 

When news of the French alliance was brought to Valley 


17 Baron de Kalb had formerly been the secret agent of the French- 
man Broglie. 
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Forge the exuberant young Lafayette, his blue eyes sparkling, 
his red hair fluttering in the cold wind, cried: “Now we must 
have a feu de joie!” Ragged men broke out their battered stand- 
ards'® and muskets, and through the passes that led to Valley 
Forge resounded Lafayette’s fez de joie. The joyful acclaim of 
the unity of two liberty loving peoples found a permanent echo 
in the hearts of two Americans. One of these was Thomas Jef- 
ferson in far-off Virginia. The other was James Monroe at Val- 
ley Forge. But Francophiles though they always were, Jefferson 
- and Monroe never forgot that they were themselves British and 
inheritors of the rich English tradition of freedom, slow though 
it was, compared to its rapid growth on foreign soil, to take root 
at home. The new oath of allegiance—to which Monroe sub- 
scribed on May 16 while still at Valley Forge—thus personalized 
the real enemy in “George III, his heirs and successors”; and 
the acknowledgment of the freedom and independence of the 
United States was a repudiation of what the reactionary King 
and his party stood for rather than what the English themselves 
were reaching for. 

Nor was this distinction unwarranted by events even now 
occurring in England. In Parliament the liberal Whigs were 
loudly denouncing the war—especially the “horrible hell-hounds 
of savage war.” The King’s party was worried: not only did it 
look as if America would have a powerful ally in France, but 
the American Tories had responded weakly, the Indians had 
proved to be faithless, and the traffic in German mercenaries 
was diminishing because of the general scorn of Europe as 
expressed by the fiery Mirabeau. It seemed as if an ungrateful 
world was determined to follow Britain’s example rather than 
her moral precepts! Even North was convinced of the necessity 
for peace ... but there was that troublesome French alliance! 
And the King stubbornly resisted any concession and clung to 


18 Congress officially prescribed the American flag on June 14, 1777, 
as composed of thirteen red-and-white stripes with thirteen stars on a 
blue canton. The South Carolina standard was a coiled rattlesnake (with 
thirteen rattlers) and the legend, Don’t Tread on Me, probably after 
Franklin’s cartoon. The Moultrie flag (September, 1775) was blue with a 
white crescent, and the legend Liberty or Death. The Massachusetts flag 
carried the legend, An Appeal to Heaven. The Connecticut flag bore the 
state arms with the legend, Qui Transtulit Sustinet. 
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the hope of a Russian alliance . . . though Catherine II had little 
mind for anything but some silly idea about a Christian empire 
on the Bosphorus! 

The Whigs, seeing an opportunity to return to power on 
the basis of capitulation which would not only restore the unity 
of the empire but prevent war with France, hastily formulated a 
new policy; but the King killed this plan by the simple ex- 
pedient of adopting it himself, and instructed North to rush 
through bills providing for the appointment of peace plenipo- 
tentiaries. However, the Tories could scarcely revise their pre- 
dilections so suddenly; and the result was that the bills were 
not only harsh but opprobrious, while the selected commissions, 
having been the most abusive towards Americans, were in their 
very persons a form of insult to the “colonies.” Anyhow, it 
was all too late: within a month North was informed that Frank- 
lin and his colleagues had been received in audience by the 
French King to the plaudits of al] France, and that the French 
were fitting out two fleets—one of them for America! There 
was nothing to do then but withdraw the British ambassador 
from France, a move tantamount to war. 

When the British commissioners arrived at New York they 
were informed by Congress (busily and happily engaged in 
ratifying the French alliance) that America would treat with 
them only as an independent nation. Gates was the only Ameri- 
can general who would even consent to meet them. Before 
returning home the commissioners Joudly protested the ‘“mon- 
strousness” of “Protestant colonies” seeking an alliance with 
“Romish France”; but privately they confessed that after seeing 
America and its mighty possibilities, they were convinced it 
could never be conquered.!® Lord Howe returned to England 
with the commissioners, leaving Clinton in command at New 
York. 

Only a few individual Englishmen with a special political 
genius (like Chatham and Fox) ever seemed to grasp the fact 
that the American Revolution was significant in history as the 
first time a citizen army was bearing the brunt of the fighting. 


19 Eden wrote: “It is impossible to see even what I have seen of this 


magnificent country and not go nearly mad at the long train of miscon- 
ducts and mischances by which we have lost it.” 
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Accustomed to armies recruited from the lowest social stratum 
or merely bought, Britain refused to believe that these Ameri- 
cans—many of them ignorant and disfranchised but still con- 
scious of themselves as rightfully free men—would participate 
in a war for political liberty.2° Even the English Whigs as a 
body never quite grasped the real idea behind the Revolution: 
convinced that loyalty was normal and rebellion abnormal, they 
never ceased to believe that with proper inducements the dis- 
contented colonists could be brought back into the fold.2! In a 
corrupt age, when the notion of fighting for an ideal was foreign 
to the European political mind, and when the people’s own civil 
and military officers had their price, imagination was confound- 
ed by the fact that Americans of wealth and position (such as 
Washington to whom was offered the bribe of an Irish peerage) 
should remain patriots when there was so much to lose and so 
little to gain in a material way. What sort of men were the 
Washingtons of America who fought for an abstract ideal, 
liberty, and refused to subscribe to reason accompanied by 
money and office? ~ . Le 

When the British learned of the departure of the French 
fleet for America, they evacuated Philadelphia and left for Sandy 
Hook, where a concentration was planned to meet the French. 
Major Monroe, whose battalion had been ordered by Washing- 
ton to harass the retreating enemy by burning bridges and chok- 
ing wells, noted that the British, unable to cross the Raritan 
River, were moving eastward to Freehold, the seat of Monmouth 
County. He dispatched a message to this effect to Washington, 
adding, “I have only about seventy men who are fatigued much. 
I have taken three prisoners. If I had six horsemen | think I 
could procure good intelligence.” Washington sent a small 


20 Von Steuben, who as inspector general had prepared a Manual for 
Washington’s army, realized the difference of American soldiers and in- 
structed officers to treat their men with respect, holding up the democratic 
Wayne as a model. 

21 When the soldiers of the Pennsylvania and Jersey lines mutinied 
it was because they were desperate from the failures of Congress which sat 
at Lancaster and York with rarely seventeen and sometimes only nine 
delegates present; but they strove to win justice within the pattern of 
military discipline by handing over two of Clinton’s emissaries (“caitiffs,” 
they were called by Wayne, who hanged them) to the proper authorities. 
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force to help Monroe and moved his main army towards Tren- 
ton. 

Three days later the attack began. An attempt to draw off 
the British rear guard proved futile and the British supply train 
escaped. When his command refused to attack and retreated, 
Lafayette summoned Washington, who countermanded pre- 
vious orders and changed the direction of attack. Wayne’s regi- 
ment was hastily re-formed under fire in a ravine, and succeeded 
in checking the enemy’s advance until the Americans were rein- 
forced. The heat was terrific: soldiers on both sides dropped 
dead in the field from exhaustion. The Americans fought 
valiantly, especially the Negro conscripts from Massachusetts, 
and when gunner Pitcher fell at his post, his wife Molly took his 
place. The British finally fell back; but the Americans were too 
much outnumbered to pursue, and after encamping on the bat- 
tlefield they moved to take up their old position on the Hudson. 

“After two years’ manceuvring and the strangest vicissi- 
tudes,” wrote Washington, “both armies are brought back to 
the very point they set out from.” Only Newport, New York, 
Ogdenburgh, Niagara, and Detroit were still in the hands of the 
enemy. This position in the North was to remain substantially 
unchanged to the end of the Revolution. 


4. Soon after the Battle of Monmouth intelligence reached 

Washington’s headquarters that the theater of war was mov- 
ing to the far-South. After the first abortive attack on Charleston, 
the South had been by-passed except for some small expeditions 
sent out from Florida to pillage Georgia which had been easily 
repelled; but now a wholesale campaign in the South was re- 
ported to be imminent. Since the South must look to its own 
defenses, Governor Jefferson asked Washington’s assistance in 
raising a new regiment, and among the officers detached and 
ordered to Virginia was Major Monroe, bearing testimonials 
from Lord Stirling and the Commander in Chief. “The zeal he 
discovered by entering the service at an early period, the char- 
acter he supported in his regiment, and the manner in which he 
received a wound, induced me to appoint him to a captaincy in 
one of the additional regiments,” wrote Washington. “This 
regiment failing from the difficulty of recruiting, he entered 
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Lord Stirling’s family and has served two campaigns as a volun- 
teer aid to his lordship. He has in every instance maintained 
the reputation of a brave, active and sensible officer. As we can- 
not introduce him into the continental line, it were to be wished 
that the State could do something for him.” 

As he traveled southward Monroe must have noted the 
comparative prosperity and optimism of the people. In a land so 
far untouched by actual warfare and of a more propitious cli- 
mate, the crops seemed superabundant. But here, as everywhere, 
the matter of currency was a vexing problem: Congress, with- 
out authority to levy taxes, could only issue script; and since 
this was easily counterfeited, the whole country was flooded 
with worthless paper. Sensible people resorted to barter—but 
barter was frowned upon by the special class it does not enrich. 
The only remedy seemed to lie in foreign loans; and Congress, 
like an ingratiating beggar, was beginning to flatter its patrons, 
speaking of the “protection of the King” of any friendly mon- 
archy, and referring to the American people as “inhabitants.” 
The British still clung to the belief that the American cause 
must eventually fail through financial mismanagement, and 
many American conservatives feared that such belief was not 
unfounded. Even the liberals who put their faith in France were 
disturbed by the Franco-Spanish alliance: Spain, they well 
knew, had been forced to declare herself with France as a mili- 
tary measure against England, had never had the least sympathy 
for the American cause, and apparently had no intention of 
recognizing American independence at the risk of jeopardizing 
her own colonial system.’ But the conservatives saw the matter 
in another light: the inclusion of Spain in the alliance would, 
they reasoned, release America from her treaty obligation not 
to make a peace with England independently of France... for 


1Spain saw her whole colonial system, embracing most of South 
America and (by claim) all of North America west of the Alleghanies, in 
jeopardy because of temper of the times (which an American success 
would vindicate), to the slackness of the Madrid administration, and to 
the enmity of the Jesuits. When Clark wrested Vincennes from the British 
and cut off Detroit, the Spanish governor of Louisiana seized all of western 
Florida (except Pensacola) and would have done the same with the South- 
west had not the Americans taken the whole bank of the Mississippi before 
the Spanish plans matured. 
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whose radical ideas they were already conceiving a great dis- 
trust. ; ‘ 
When Monroe arrived in Virginia he learned that there 
were no funds available for the new regiment in which he had 
expected to be commissioned as lieutenant colonel. Consequent- 
ly he occupied himself as a volunteer in helping repel occasional 
British ravaging parties against harbors and coastal towns in 
Virginia whose primary object was the stealing of slaves, 
though, as he wrote Lord Stirling, he was “bitterly disappointed 
at not attaining the rank and command” he sought. Later in the 
year General Washington, gravely worried about the situation 
in the far-South, appealed to Governor Jefferson to aid the 
patriots there; and Jefferson, finding himself in the unhappy 
position of having to decide whether to supply this help and 
harm Virginia or to refuse it for the sake of Virginia and harm 
the national defense, dispatched Monroe to South Carolina to 
obtain more exact information. 

The report Monroe had to send Jefferson was discouraging. 
At the beginning of the year (1777) the British had taken Sa- 
vannah and Augusta and devastated the whole surrounding 
countryside. In attempting to retake Savannah, the French fleet 
had been repelled with great losses, both the French admiral 
d’Estaing and the Polish general Pulaski having been fatally 
wounded.” Americans might take comfort from the splendid ac- 
count the American Navy was giving of itself—culminating in 
John Paul Jones’s great victory on September 23—and the 
mounting depredations of American privateers; but this was cold 
comfort to the distant South, where the first of the following 
year Campbell, Clinton, and Cornwallis effected a huge con- 
centration in South Carolina and captured Charleston, Com- 
mander Lincoln, and five thousand combatants. The population 
was stunned at this loss of the heart of the Carolinas, a town of 
fifteen thousand from which the British obtained the enormous 
booty of three hundred thousand pounds sterling. The state 


2 Due to the haughty independence of its officers, the French fleet 
so far had given a poor account of itself. By arriving in Delaware Bay two 
weeks after Howe had sailed, a golden opportunity had been lost to ad- 
minister an easy defeat to the British and—since Clinton, without trans- 
ports, would have been compelled to surrender—end the war. 
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authorities fled northward, and the whole patriot resistance was 
demoralized. 

Meantime, Washington had dispatched a force under 
de Kalb, and both Maryland and Delaware sent troops. Though 
Washington had recommended Nathanael Greene to command 
the unorganized southern forces, Congress chose Gates, who 
immediately on arrival and without waiting to reorganize the 
army gave the order to march. At Camden, when his ill-organ- 
ized troops fled at first sight of the vast and well-equipped hosts 
under Cornwallis, the valiant Gates took horse and fled to 
Hillsboro in North Carolina, covering the two hundred miles in 
two days. Sumter tried to rally the patriot forces; but he was 
overtaken by Tarleton and badly defeated. Monroe established 
himself at Cross Creek, where General Caswell had headquar- 
ters, this being the source from which Governor Nash at New- 
berry and de Kalb at Hillsboro got their intelligence, and was 
thus sufficiently near either post. Before leaving Virginia he had — 
worked out with Jefferson a tentative line of communication 
by which intelligence of the enemy’s movements in the South 
could be sent to Philadelphia; and this line was now extended to 
Washington’s headquarters. On June 26 he wrote Jefferson 
about Clinton’s departure from Charleston, adding that he 
thought the British “meant to concentrate in Virginia and from 
there conquer the Southern States.” He thought the food 
scarcity in the Carolinas would add impetus to the movement, 
and suggested that the Continental forces of Virginia and the 
far-South should unite to “press upon the enemy.” While his 
report was erroneous in details, it was tactically sound and 
prophetic of what eventually happened. 

It was now obvious that strong pressure was being brought 
upon Cornwallis by the King’s Tory party to prosecute the 
American war relentlessly in the hope of ending it speedily. Eng- 
land was beset on all sides and fighting desperately: besides the 
war with France and Spain, she was carrying on an undeclared 
war with Holland;* and, since Russia had attacked Turkey, it 


3In this undeclared war the British seized hundreds of Dutch ships 
and completely demolished the Island of St. Eustatius, where all public and 
pfivate property was confiscated while the Dutch flag was kept flying to 
decoy more Dutch vessels into the trap. 
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seemed she must intervene to balk Catherine’s project of a 
“Christian empire” on the Bosphorus. Internal troubles were 
adding to this burden: the national debt had risen enormously; 
enlistments in England had practically ceased, and the German 
mercenaries were deserting in great numbers; Newgate had 
been burned and the Catholic ambassador’s chapel sacked in the 
Gordon Riots. Now that the Whigs’ conciliatory policy 
(adopted by the Tories) had been discredited by the Americans’ 
refusal to negotiate any peace except on the basis of complete 
independence, the Tories felt justified in giving full vent to their 
hatred of the rebels—a hatred which was particularly bitter 
towards the South, which was “almost entirely English and of 
the gentlemanly tradition,” thus proving (so the Tories rea- 
soned) that the preponderant loyal British citizens were being 
mistreated by “a small minority of radical revolutionists.”” Now 
this spirit of ruthlessness was being communicated to Cornwallis, 
who ordered a relentless warfare against the entire civilian 
population, burning every town and plantation he passed, laying 
waste the countryside, massacring prisoners of war, hanging 
every civilian suspected of aiding the American cause, until his 
very name and that of Tarleton became words of sound and 
fury. Cutting a swath of destruction, Cornwallis marched west- 
ward¢ and occupied Charlotte. 

For the Confederation it was the darkest hour before dawn. 
The central government was bankrupt, Congress ineffectual, 
and Washington’s New England troops disaffected and in- 
subordinate. Not only was there treason in high places (such as 
the current case of Benedict Arnold), but throughout the North 
where there was no immediate menace the general feeling was 
one of apathy towards the rest of the country. Lafayette was in 
France trying to secure a squadron of fifty transports to land 
six thousand troops at Newport under Rochambeau; but Ameri- 
cans, remembering that French aid had thus far been negligible, ° 
and still resentful of the carping and superior attitude of the 
French officers, had little faith in his success. 

A really brave people, however, is never subdued by ter- 

4Tt was on this march that one of Tarleton’s raiders struck with his 
saber and permanently injured the thirteen-year-old Andrew Jackson for 
refusing to black his boots. 
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ror; and slowly but surely the Carolina patriots were turning 
their desperation into a wide-spread resistance. Leaders were 
springing up from the plantations; farmers and mountaineers 
were drifting together in bands; many of those forcibly enrolled 
in the British service (those not enrolled were put in concentra- 
tion camps as prisoners of war) lingered only long enough to 
draw their equipment and then deserted in small bodies to join 
the patriots. Francis Marion, the “Bayard of the South,” took to 
the swamps like a “Sly Fox,” and Sumter with a few followers 
escaped to the mountains to harry the enemy. Yet this was 
merely defensive, and winning a war depends on taking the of- 
fensive successfully. Thus the patriot cause seemed lost ... when 
the Carolina mountaineers, men whose convictions and conduct 
were closely related to the Calvinist religion, their democratic 
politics, and a certain mode of warfare, and who in general had 
just learned of the British invasion and outrages, suddenly began 
to swarm down from their rocky fastnesses. These men were 
without any knowledge of approved tactics and military dis- 
cipline; but frontier life had imbued in them an instinct for 
organized fighting, so that, far from being an unorganized mob, 
they were a compact and co-operative body in the best demo- 
cratic sense, with complete authority temporarily vested in their 
chosen leaders. If was, in its way, the first real army of the 
West... 

The British forces had occupied a strong position on King’s 
Mountain, on the boundary line of the two Carolinas; and there 
the battle took place—on October 17, 1780. The fighting raged 
for hours, but in the end the British were annihilated. When 
Cornwallis, stunned with amazement and chagrin, retreated 
with his battered remnants, the whole countryside turned out 
to harass him. His unacclimated soldiers drooped with fever 
(Cornwallis himself was infected), and Tarleton was promptly 
cut to pieces when he came to his superior’s aid. 

Now the mountaineers and farmers, like those at Saratoga, 
faded away as swiftly and quietly as they had arrived: they had 
done their job and were through until another emergency 
should arise. Again the citizen soldiers, as at Saratoga, had saved 
the country. Lexington, though not a victory, had been im- 
portant as showing that Americans would fight: King’s Moun- 
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tain was a great victory, won gallantly by a desperate but well- 
organized force. Of all the battles of the Revolution, it was the 
most typical, exhibiting the unexpected resources of the in- 
surgents, who had unwittingly created behind the older settle- 
ments a rear guard which now claimed an empire outside the 
original colonies. 

King’s Mountain dissipated the pall of defeatism that hung 
over the country; and at long last Congress, aroused by the 
spectacle Gates had made of himself, acted on Washington’s 
recommendation and sent Nathanael Greene to take command 
in the South. No better choice could have been made than this 
thirty-eight-year-old Rhode Islander and former forge-mill 
hand whose relaxation was to read the Latin poets in the original 
by his campfire. Greene’s modesty and ability won him instant 
acclaim’ when he arrived at Charlotte; and without the least 
thought of personal glory he set about reorganizing his army 
for an effective campaign, taking up headquarters at Guilford 
Courthouse (near the Virginia border) where he was joined by 
Morgan, who, on January 17, 1781, had cut Tarleton’s forces 
to pieces at Cowpens. Cornwallis, having received reinforce- 
ments from New York and occupied New Berne and Wilming- 
ton with contingents from Charleston, moved northward with 
the intention of drawing Greene into battle before the latter 
got stronger. There was an indecisive battle on March 15, and 
Cornwallis retreated to Wilmington, whence, with fresh con- 
tingents, he set out for Virginia. Monroe had already returned 
to Virginia, and in September had written Jefferson offering to 
serve his state without pay, his own private fortune being ample. 
He was justifiably sure that Cornwallis would converge with 
other British forces upon Virginia, and he wanted to play a 
prominent part, through Jefferson’s good offices, in the final 
phase of the war drama. 

When Cornwallis arrived at Petersburg on May 20 he 
learned that the turncoat Benedict Arnold had captured near-by 


5 Georgia presented Greene with a plantation, Mulberry Hill, where 
later Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. 


8 In taking the New Berne and most of the Wilmington contingents 
with him Cornwallis abandoned his policy of protecting his rear, a mistake 
that was to cut off the British in Virginia entirely from the Carolinas. 
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Richmond and destroyed the stores, raided the neighboring 
plantations, and finally taken up a position at Portsmouth, where 
Clinton had sent heavy reinforcements. Cornwallis promptly 
ordered the traitor back to New York and took command him- 
self.7 

While Washington was sending forces under Steuben and 
Lafayette to meet the British concentration in Virginia, Greene, 
putting aside the opportunity to win greater glory in that state, 
was going to the relief of Marion and Sumter in their guerilla 
warfare with the British forces left in South Carolina under 
Lord Rawdon. Greene was so shocked by the atrocities of 
Rawdon (it was he who hanged the eminent planter, Isaac 
Hayne) that he proclaimed any British officer falling into his 
hands would be similarly treated. Here the Americans were 
seizing one post after another; and a combined attack at Eutaw 
Springs (September 8) drove the British back to fortified 
Charleston, which, with Wilmington and Savannah, was now 
one of the few towns in this section still in British hands. 
Georgia and the Carolinas were not only free from invasion but 
free from the fear of it. The battle of the far-South was won. 


It was fitting that the Old Dominion state, which had pro- 
vided so much more than its share of men, materials and initia- 
tive for the Revolution, should be the scene of the final act of 
the great drama. Richmond, the capital, was the center of opera- 
tions: here Lafayette, with his forces from Annapolis, and 
Steuben, with his newly raised militia, were joined by Wayne 
and his Pennsylvanians. eee 

Cornwallis, knowing his force was insufficient to oppose 
the American combination, and having vainly tried to draw off 
Lafayette, who had learned from Washington the advantage of 
well-timed retreats, proceeded towards Yorktown on orders 
from Clinton to establish himself in a good defensive position. 
Tarleton, who had been raiding Charlottesville, where the leg- 
islature had adjourned in anticipation of an attack on Richmond, 


7 Arnold next appeared at New London, Connecticut, which he 
sacked and whose commander he ran through with his own saber, for 
which he was reprimanded by the British and never again allowed to 
serve. Even the British had a contempt for the traitor, and it was difficult 
to find privates to serve under him. 
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and driving the legislators to Staunton on the other side of the 
Blue Ridge and Governor Jefferson from Monticello, was also 
proceeding to Yorktown on a fine marauding spree; the planta- 
tions between Richmond and Williamsburg offered rich booty 
and fine horses. It was no secret that the two British generals 
held bitter differences, Cornwallis hoping by his Virginia suc- 
cess to obtain ministerial favor and supplant Clinton, while the 
latter, who was convinced that it would be impossible to sub- 
jugate that “font of patriotism” Virginia, had cling to New 
York for its strategica] value. When, therefore, Clinton ordered 
three thousand troops returned to New York, Cornwallis was 
in a quandary: Greene’s strategy had made impossible a return 
to Charleston, while Lafayette had quietly placed himself in, a 
position to prevent any British move inland. There was, Corn- 
wallis thought, always an exit by way of the Chesapeake, where 
the British fleet lay; but fortunately for his peace of mind he 
did not know that the French fleet under de Grasse had already 
left Brest with orders to co-operate with the American army. 
When this fleet arrived in August and was joined by the French 
squadron from Newport, Cornwallis realized he was completely 
surrounded and must fight his way out. But while the lowland 
Virginia peninsulas formed by great rivers were a fine position 
when supported by a fleet, without a fleet they made as fine a 
trap. Cornwallis realized too late what was happening. 

From his own little estate in King George, where he had 
been reading law, Monroe hurried to Richmond to wait upon 
Governor Thomas Nelson (who had succeeded Jefferson) and 
obtain a command in the militia, only to be informed that this 
force had been completely officered. Writing Jefferson from 
John Taylor’s Caroline Plantation, Monroe observed that he 
thought the Governor’s stand was reasonable, since with fifteen 
thousand troops Washington would not need militia which 
would “not render sufficient service to counterbalance the quan- 
tity of provisions they consume.” 

Washington, after landing from the French fleet with 
which he had come to the York River, rode in saddle to Wil- 
liamsburg with Rochambeau and Chastellux. Here he directed 
the investment of Yorktown which was complete by September 
29, when the British fleet was driven back to New York. Two 
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weeks later the bombardment began at the same time French 
and American columns (the latter led by Hamilton, to whom 
Washington had generously given the opportunity to rehabili- . 
tate himself before final victory) advanced. The British works 
having been taken, there remained to Cornwallis a lone chance 
—to transport a garrison across the river to Gloucester, where 
there was only a small American force, and pry a way through 
the trap. At dusk, after a preliminary sortie, Cornwallis began 
to ferry across his soldiers; but now a storm broke and drowned 
this last remaining hope. Absolutely trapped and with famine 
impending, he asked for terms. 

The commission met on October 17. The terms, severe but 
not degrading, were those Clinton had imposed upon Lincoln 
at Charleston. All public property was to be surrendered, all 
private property respected, and the Tories were to be left to 
the mercies of their fellow citizens.’ The garrisons of York 
and Gloucester were to march to an appointed place, with 
shouldered arms, colors cased, and drums beating a British or 
a German march, there to ground arms and return to the place 
of encampment. Strangely enough it was the non-provision for 
the Tories which most incensed the English. Walpole cried that 
’ “Cornwallis ought to have declared he would rather die than 
sacrifice the poor Americans who had followed him from 
loyalty against their countrymen.” Washington, though, rightly 
insisted that this was a civil matter; but at the same time he 
placed the sloop Bonetta at Cornwallis’s disposal and allowed it 
to sail without examination, thus permitting as many Tories as 
it would carry to depart. 

On the afternoon of the nineteenth the Allies were drawn 
up in two lines on the road to Williamsburg, the French on the 
right and the Americans on the left, the lines extending nearly 
two miles. The generals and staff officers stood in front of their 
regiments—the French (Rochambeau, Lafayette, Deuxponts, 
the Prince of Lucerne, and others) glittering with decorations 
and attended by richly uniformed servants; the Americans 
(Washington, Gates, Wayne, and others) in their worn blue 
uniforms without stars or badges in order not to present too 
marked a contrast to their ragged men. The British marched by 
in platoons to field music, the tune of which was The World 
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Turned Upside Down. On a \arge plain where a squadron of 
French hussars had formed a circle, the sharp command rang 
out: “Present arms! Lay down arms!” Regiment after regiment 
laid down their muskets and put off their cartridge boxes, the 
officers being allowed to keep their swords. The English were 
stolid; the Germans wept openly. 

In silence the defeated army marched back to camp, the 
English officers conspicuously saluting every French officer 
they passed and as conspicuously ignoring the American officers. 
In a dispatch, Cornwallis admitted he had received good treat- 
ment in general, “but the kindness and attention that has been 
shown us by the French officers in particular—their delicate 
sensibility of our situation, their generous and pressing offer of 
money, both public and private, to any amount—has really gone 
beyond what I can passibly describe, and will, I hope, make an 
impression on the breast of every British officer whenever the 
fortune of war should put any of them in our power.” 

The victory of Yorktown was not merely American: it was 
a world victory. It meant that free government, the hope of all 
nations, and kindred, and tongues, was to survive, not for Amer- 
ica only, but for the good of all men, in all future ages, and in all 
countries. By it, America had hurled George III from his Ameri- ° 
can throne and raised a new Sovereign, the People, in his stead. 
In another half century the English would come to acknowl- 
edge® our Sovereign! 


5. When Monroe wrote Lord Stirling that he was discouraged 

because he had not obtained the command he sought, he 
added that he had “retired from society with almost a resolu- 
tion never to return to it again.” He was then at the ripe old age 
of twenty when impatience, grasping at all and admitting of no 
delay, dries the blood sooner than age or sorrow. He first 
thought of going to France and then perhaps studying law 
at the Temple in London, and got from Jefferson a letter of 
introduction to Franklin; but, after engaging passage, he aban- 
doned the plan because, being under age, he found it impossible 
to make proper disposition of his property. Instead, he repaired 


8 The Reform Bill of 1832. 
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to the farm of his Uncle Joseph Jones (then chief justice of 
Virginia) in order “to prosecute my studies on the most liberal 
plan to qualify myself for any business I might chance to en- 
gage in,” as he wrote Jefferson grandly. This was all very fine 
for Jefferson’s eyes; but to the court-martialed and cashiered 
General Charles Lee, then sulking at Berkeley, he confessed that 
he had little taste for books and hoped the army might send him 
to Europe “in the character of an officer”—adding a pleasant 
commiseration on the “temper of the Continent” that had made 
it expedient for the General to “retire.” Lee wrote in reply that 
“the good figure you make flatters my vanity, as I have always 
asserted you would make one of the first characters of this coun- 
try if your shyness did not prevent the display of the knowledge 
and talents you possess. Mr. White tells me you have got rid 
of this »auvaise honte and only retain a certain degree of rec- 
ommendary modesty. I rejoice with all my soul, as I really love 
and esteem you most sincerely and affectionately.” 

Since the wish to be remembered holds a high place among _ 
the springs of human action, young Monroe’s disappointment 
at the failure of his military career was just an example of im- 
patient youth seeking immortality most quickly at the cannon’s 
mouth; and yet it was this very frustration that was to lead him 
to the only sort of fame he could have achieved. Though he 
had acquitted himself creditably in the war, his record was not 
brilliant and he obviously had no real military talent; hence, had 
he remained in the army he would have been unknown to his- 
tory. Now, having failed in the army and having found he was 
no student, what was there left? Farming was, of course, a 
mere avocation unrelated to fame, and trade was out of the 
question; and so, confronted with the necessity of choosing a 
vocation, his latent ambition for a public career was aroused. 
But this meant studying law; and here again it was necessary 
to make.a choice between two mentors—the learned Mr. Wythe 
of William and Mary, or Mr. Jefferson. Uncle Joseph, to whom 
he appealed for advice, was inclined to be wary: “If Mr. Wythe 
means to pursue Mr. Blackstone’s method, I should think you ~ 
ought to attend him... but I incline to think Mr. Wythe, under 
the present state of our laws, will be much embarrassed to de- 
liver lectures with that perspicuity and precision which might 
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be expected from him under a more established and settled state 
of them”; and on the other hand, Mr. Jefferson was a man of 
“ability, firmness and diligence” whose friendship might well 
be cultivated. 

Every decision is like a block of granite in the pathway, to 
become a future obstacle or steppingstone; and in this instance 
Monroe’s decision to put himself under Jefferson’s tutelage was 
to become a steppingstone in his future career. For Jefferson 
was undoubtedly the most significant and prophetic man of his 
era, Some people revered him, others hated him; some dismissed 
him as a visionary, others regarded him as a practical idealist; 
some declared he was an astute but unscrupulous politician, 
others that he was a profound statesman. But in any case he was 
not ignored. The easiest verdict is that he was paradoxical; but 
this is to say that he was realistic, since human life (with which 
politics must deal) is paradoxical in its dualistic role of essaying 
evil as well as good. Liberal by temperament, informed in his- 
tory, and with unbounded faith in the great multitude, Jefferson 
had dedicated his life to the fidelities of the present and the 
shadowy promises of the future. Seeking and obtaining high 
offices as his right, he never betrayed the least pride in those 
offices.’ His central desire was always to produce order and 
then give form to that order; but he never lost sight of the fact 
that the rule in human affairs, with their ceaseless ebb and flow 
was, unlike that of the universe, not order but novelty, and that 
order in human affairs, as in target practice, was the exception 
when the mark was hit... 

The Sage of Monticello had a profound respect for the 
organic law as the moral sentiment of a people which must 
therefore be obeyed as commandment; but this fact only in- 
creased the responsibility of lawmakers to see that the absolute 
justice of the state should be increased by the perfect reason of 
the state lest “men decay where laws accumulate.” So that, 
while he introduced his eager young pupil to the origins of the 
English organic law (Temple, Dalrymple, Pelloutier, Maples- 
worth, and the recently published Commentaries of Black- 
stone), it is not likely he neglected the social philosophies of 


1 The inscription on his tomb, which he wrote, does not mention any 
of his high offices, not even the presidency. 
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Locke and Sidney, Bolingbroke and Montesquieu, Rousseau and 
Bacon, and others.? Even some preoccupation with the lore of 
ancient governments was desirable if it represented an honest 
search to find wherein those governments had failed because 
of imperfect “balance” in order to avoid their mistakes, but 
otherwise he was “not fond of reading what is merely abstract 
and unapplied immediately to some useful science.” In Platonic 
terms, this meant that to be “initiated into the great business 
itself” a man must seek knowledge not in pursuit of the abstract 
question whether or not truth is possible,t but in a complete 
picture of all life from which he might then select the best as 
a standard of the way or art of life. 

Thus the ultimate problem of the social sciences was to 
find a criterion for adjusting human relations and guiding human 
conduct; and this necessitated a consideration of the varied 
points of view of the common man no less than of statesmen. 
“The general spread of the light of science has already laid open 
to every view the palpable truth that the mass of mankind has 
not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few 
booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the 
grace of God,” Jefferson was to write John Adams shortly be- 
fore his death. The power of America must, therefore, be de- 
fended against predatory nations; while at the same time the 
control of that power must be defended from within against 
predatory individuals and interests. This necessitated an intel- 
lectual formulation—a political doctrine—as America evolved an 
ethic to preserve the American way of life . . . just as Greek 


2 Jefferson’s reading may be estimated from his library which formed 
the nucleus of the Library of Congress. (History of the Library of Con- 
gress, “Purchase of the Jefferson Library,” vol. I, 1800-1864, pp. 68-104). 
The planters were remarkably well read: John Bernard, visiting America 
in 1797, found men “leading secluded lives in the woods of Virginia 
perfectly az fait as to the literary, dramatic, and personal gossip of London 
and Paris.” (Retrospections of America.) Robert Carter had fifteen hun- 
dred books in his library. (William and Mary Quarterly, Series I, X, xi.) 

3 In view of Jefferson’s liberal use of such abstract words as “liberty,” 
“freedom,” etc., this statement has been cited as proof of his inconsistency. 
Actually, what Jefferson repudiated was the overconscious word—that is, 
when the meaning of a word in action was inferior to its meaning in 
emotion. 

4 As opposed to Kant and other German philosophers, 
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philosophy had been evolved as a reaction against the mythol- 
ogies of popular religion. But it was not enough to hold philo- 
sophic ideas apart from their practical application:® just as 
Greek philosophy, though carried into the world by soldiers 
and refugees, had lost its healthy political life when separated 
from the classical city-state, so would American liberalism 
wither and die if it did not go forth in action. 

Such was the gist of Jeffersonian liberalism: a belief in the 
supreme value of intelligence as the only reliable means of di- 
recting social change; and a conviction that such intelligence 
was neither safe nor effective if it was monopolized by experts. 
Any intelligent man who had to live with political institutions 
was able to form some judgment of them, or as Aristotle put it, 
“A man need not be a good cook to know whether his dinner 
pleases him”; but this intelligent public opinion required free 
education and discussion.® This assumption led logically to the 
great moral principle of liberalism: that intelligence is the 
core of personality. Every man had the moral right to be con- 
vinced, to understand and evaluate the demands laid upon him, 
and to consent to them: the whole doctrine of human freedom 
rested upon the belief that any normal man could achieve this 
kind of character; hence, that democracy and liberalism were 
inseparable. 

Jefferson accepted the eighteenth-century dictum that the 


5 Jefferson was not an “intellectual” in the sense of someone who 
cannot suppress the faculty of criticism in order to follow the common 
purpose and who finds the proper function of intellect is to hold up certain 
moral values before the eyes of people even if it is not possible to realize 
them in action. 


8 Since thought fructifies in words (speech), and words reach men 
through social tradition, it is obvious that freedom of thought depends 
upon free social contact; and this zatural truth also works negatively in 
reverse—that by preventing social contact, thought can be prevented from 
fructifying in speech and the individual destroyed. Thus Jefferson was 
influenced by the French physiocrats whose theory of natural rights led 
to a negative concept of government: that is, the problem was to keep 
government from becoming tyrannical and interfering with the conditions 
of liberty and equality, and granting indulgences to rich sinners for acts 
for which the poor sinners must do penance. This was ideal for an 
agrarian system, and the doctrine of natural rights makes excellent rebels, 
but since it was more conscious of evils to be overcome than positive goods 
to be achieved, it made poor rulers for a capitalistic system. 
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business of government’ was to ensure to the individual the right 
to life, liberty, and property,® thus integrating economic life 
with daily or moral life. Hence it followed that to preserve his 
personal integrity a man must control his economic life; other- 
wise he would merely be the irresponsible slave of economics 
controlled by greedy political animals. Here was, then, a cur- 
rent problem in statecraft involving the farmers, the rising 
plutocracy, the workingmen, and immigration—for obviously 
if the farmers were overwhelmed by the plutocracy as the Jatter 
waxed fat on the labor of others, then, as native workingmen 
proved insufficient, immigration must be resorted to. What, 
then, might be expected of these proletarians? “They will bring 
the principles of the governments they leave, or if able to throw 
them off, it will be but in exchange for an unbounded licentious- 
ness, passing from one extreme to the other’”—that is, from auto- 
cratic submissiveness to democratic license. This European 
proletariat, denied land, had had to resort to manufacturing in 
order to support the surplus population; this had produced 2 
dependence on the caprice of customers, dependence had then 
begot servility and venality, suffocated the germ of virtue, and 
prepared fit tools for the designs of ambition. Moreover, since 
manufacturing tended towards standardization and great urban 
centers, city mobs would add to the support of arbitrary gov- 
ernment as “sores to the strength of the body”; while the cities 
themselves would provide a setting in which only a restless in- 
tellect would thrive. Both cause and effect—a manufacturing 
plutocracy and an undisciplined proletariat—ought, therefore, 
to be guarded against, and this Jefferson thought could best be 


7 Madison wrote (The Federalist, 10) that economic interests divide 
men into classes actuated by different sentiments and views; and that the 
regulation of these varying and interfering interests forms the true task 
of modern legislation. 


8 Locke wrote that the possession of property is the fons et origo of 
ethics and social morality. “Where there is no property there is no in- 
justice, is a proposition as certain as any demonstration in Euclid.” Jef- 
ferson’s idea was that property is a legal and not a natural right: hence, he 
substituted for “property” the “pursuit of happifiess,” meaning a participa- 
tion in the good things of existence, or that a man’s way of living was his 
way of making a living. This was economic democracy (loosely, com- 
munism); hence he was currently called a “philanthropic anarchist.” 
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accomplished by a dominant agrarian society as “the repository 
of truth and virtue.’ 


Probably Jefferson communicated his ideas to young Mon- 
roe in simple functional terms as applied to existent conditions. 
What were these conditions, and how did his ideas apply to 
them? wa 

In every field the results of the Revolution had been good. 
In the economic field, the centralization of property by pri- 
mogeniture ceased to be enforced legally; confiscated Tory 
property (acquired by bribery and favoritism) accrued to the 
benefit of small landholders; the principle that property could 
be confiscated for the general welfare was established. Little 
property damage had been done (except in the Carolinas), and 
there was considerable general prosperity despite the expansion 
of prices with currency depreciation—which Jefferson thought 
might be controlled by a coinage system, any attempt to fix 
prices being like “spreading water on a blacksmith’s forge.” In 
the social field, the good accomplished by the Revolution was, 
if more remote than in the economic field, even more significant: 
if classes and snobbery had not been abolished, at least the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the people was established (in con- 
trast with the Revolution of 1688 that had established the sov- 
ereignty of Parliament), respect for individual ability was 
acknowledged, and “subjects” became “citizens”; while the dis- 
establishment of the churches separated institutional religion, if 
not religious predilections, from the state, 

Jefferson’s outlook was, of course, Virginian, but he was 
well aware that reaction to the post-revolutionary conditions 
had begun to assume a different form in New England and the 
South (or in Massachusetts and Virginia, to limit these sections 
to their prototypes), owing to differences in the nature of the 
soil and of the people. In Massachusetts, where the fall line was 
near the coast and the rivers were navigable for only short dis- 


9 Jefferson’s dislike of industrialism is now an anachronism; but in 
his time it was a vital cultural remnant of medievalism. Dante assigned 
usurers to a lower place in hell than manslaughterers; and Gratian 
(founder of the canon law) wrote that whoever bought anything to re- 
sell it at a profit was “of the buyers and sellers who are cast forth from 
God’s temple.” 
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tances, the ocean was the main carrier of commerce; and at the 
same time these conditions tended to keep the population near 
the coast, they also served to make population growth intensive. 
water powers which promoted manufacturing to replace the 
dwindling shipping. In striking contrast with the narrow strip 
of glaciated clay fringing the coast of New England was the 
broad alluvial belt of Virginia known as the Tidewater, into 
whose shaggy woodland depths for many miles the salt tide of 
the great Bay ebbs and flows, permitting seafaring craft to go 
Thus the curtailment of shipping,’° while an immediate hard- 
ship that aroused much resentment, was really a blessing in dis- 
guise to Massachusetts since the terrain made for numerous 
far inland and most of the great York Peninsula plantations to 
be approached by ship. Here the great distance of the fall line 
from the coast, and the nature and form of agriculture, made for 
greater dispersion of the population and consequently a less in- 
tensive growth. 

But can great differences in social organization be explained 
by geographical conditions which make each industrial stage 
largely dependent upon the nature of the raw materials extract- 
ed? Such a simplification is doubtless true so far as it goes, since 
social conditions are born of the two elements of land and people 
which, in action and reaction, are the chief factors to be con- 
sidered in the early stages of society. The whole truth, however, 
would seem to lie hidden in the future, when the inertia of social 
institutions tends to become a far more powerful factor in social 
evolution than either of the primary factors. It is a profoundly 
disturbing thought that self-interest has always been the final 
motivating law of human conduct—but who, reading history 
without prejudice, can doubt it? The powerful feudal nobility 
had done its utmost to check the increasing power of trade; 
but the newly discovered gunpowder destroyed knightliness in 


10 Americans who had expected that with the end of the war the 
trade of the world would be opened to them immediately were indignant 
when England extended only those privileges she accorded other inde- 
pendent countries—that is, excluding our vessels (but not trade) from 
Canada and the West Indies and admitting raw materials free of duty. 
France adopted practically the same policy; though Holland and Spain 
opened their ports to us, Russia refused any concession and even refused 


to recognize our independence. 
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a puff. The still more powerful Church had denounced money- 
trade and unproductive commerce; but the Reformation and 
the printing press triumphed. The wars that sent many immi- 
grants to America had been waged around religious questions; 
but while the individuals doing the fighting had been motivated 
by religious convictions, the wars themselves were actually 
phases of a world-wide revolution to place the capitalist class 
(which required its own particular religious expression) in 
power.1! Even the Crusades, if they had no conscious connec- 
tion with the necessity for opening up new trade routes to the 
East, at least coincided with that necessity; and they miraculous- 
ly ceased with the discovery of the New World and the African 
route. The law of progress seems to be that men shall build today 
where yesterday dwelt monsters; and despite the sordid motives 
behind the industrial revolution, without it great ships would 
not have been built and new worlds discovered. Yet it is not 
always idealism that opposes material progress: more often such 
progress is stayed by competitive self-interest—as when the ex- 
plorations around Africa were temporarily halted by finding a 
more lucrative trade in slaves than with India. 

Since the American Revolution was in general a manifesta- 
tion of progress and hence a phase of the industrial revolution, 
only its most romantic partisans look upon it as a purely idealistic 
revolt against capitalist tyranny. It had begun with a measure of 
violence and terrorism and ended in a measure of disharmony 
and self-interested greed; and far from being a popular move- 
ment, there were times when enlistments in the British arm 
exceeded those in the patriot army. Why, then, did the patriot 
minority win? Disregarding tactical considerations, it won be- 
cause, as a rising social class, it was more conscious of its aims 


411 The Puritans had the initial advantage of being more “progressive” 
in that their religious tenets (cf. Calvin’s Institutes) justified the struggle 
for property (that is, capital profits)—“good” being what was ordained by 
the law of survival. However, since this could not be taught to the 
“masses,” who would obey only so long as they were poor, the tenets were 
reserved for an Elect, which later became the “good, wise, and rich.” 
This is why the Puritans immediately sought to identify the American 
Revolution with the Puritan Revolution of 1688—that is, to transfer the 
pores from Britain (the King) to government (Parliament)—not to the 
people. 
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and more determined in their pursuit, more cohesive in organ- 
ization, and more belligerent in spirit. In short, it won because an 
American victory was essential to progress. At the time no one 
could foresee that the spirit of defeated reactionary Toryism 
would rise from the grave reincarnate in the industrial leader- 
ship. 

Virginians like Jefferson and Madison’? vaguely realized 
that the old Tories, with their adherence to an outmoded system 
of social castes and legal privileges and without ideas or ideals 
to guide them, were harking back to a dead society and an 
economic system already crumbling into the dust of history; 
and they strove mightily to keep Virginia in line with orderly 
progress—even to the extent of abolishing slavery. Unfortunate- 
ly, their distaste for trade remained; and as it became increasing- 
ly hard to distinguish between genuine industrial progress and 
capitalistic exploitation as directed by the resurrected Tory 
spirit, in taking up arms against the latter they unwittingly at- 
tacked the former. Identifying agrarian domination with ab- 
stract ideas of liberty and the rights of man was not enough to 
stay the stride of industrial progress: though the day of defeat 
was still far off, the national influence of Virginia began to 
wane as soon as the Revolution was won. 

Paradoxically, the Revolution brought a relatively greater 
victory for democracy in England than in America; for it re- 
turned the Whigs to power and they, by making Commons 
(the republican part of the English Constitution) supreme, be- 
gan to lay the foundations for future freedom such as con- 
temporary Americans never dreamed of. America, having 
known only the rule of a semifeudal monarchy and then the 
revolutionary machinery of the war period, and without a con- 
temporaneous example anywhere in the world to guide her, was 
forced to grope for a completely new system. Now that there 
were no longer any powerful (Tory) landed interests to curb, 


12 Madison (see note 7, p. 91) saw a perpetual conflict of groups, 
not a temporary conflict of classes, and found the political solution in a 
balance of forces (instead of the triumph of one class) as the prelude toa 
classless society. Assuming the perpetual factional strife in politics, he thus 
resolved the concept of “the people” into a pluralism of forces which 
were interdependent enough to form a semiorganic unity. 
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the new controlling class felt it was no longer necessary to bribe 
the debtor class with democratic sops after the war was won;}8 
and there was a tendency to put aside French culture and en- 
lightenment and rely more and more upon the practical, do- 
mestic, and emotional British and German models at the expense 
of the theoretical, social, and rational. Every state government 
except Pennsylvania had a second chamber exercising . equal 
power with the lower house, for membership in which there was 
a high property qualification. The popular franchise was so 
rigidly circumscribed by such qualifications* that scarcely a 
third of the population voted. Few ever saw the Jeast incon- 
sistency in taxing the West, which was, without local govern- 
ments, without representation. In short, the sunmmum bonum 
was still property—not the pursuit of happiness. 

Yet Jefferson was not seriously disturbed. His was the per- 
fect faith that the swift momentum of democracy would 
eventually make the people the arbiters of their own terms: he 
knew that this most ancient and permanent tendency in history 
must be approached as a limit or variable in the lives of men, and 
could not be cut from a whole cloth and imposed in its perfec- 
tion as is a totalitarian government. And somehow he communi- 
cated this faith to his young pupil James Monroe. 


6. In 178z James Monroe was elected to the executive council 

of the Virginia Assembly. To Washington he wrote naively 
(he was twenty-three at the time) that his election was a vindi- 
cation of the General’s judgment and confidence in him. To 
Jefferson he wrote the same news, adding a plea that his mentor 
should return to public life—for Jefferson, sulking in mortifica- 
tion at the way his governorship had ended by his being chased 
from Richmond and Charlottesville by Tarleton’s raiders, and 
deeply hurt by a proposal to inquire into his conduct during the 
British attack on Richmond, had not only declined any nomina- 
tion for office but also a congressional appointment as minister 
plenipotentiary to negotiate peace. Later, the Assembly having 


18 This was the “going down-hill period” of which Jefferson had 
warned when he strove to get through necessary reforms during the war 
“when the people were needed.” 


14 Massachusetts doubled the qualification after the Revolution. 
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duly apologized for questioning his “impartial, upright and at- 
tentive administration,” and Mrs. Jefferson having died (he had 
given her illness as a good reason for refusing the first offer), 
Jefferson decided to accept the congressional appointment and 
wrote Monroe inviting him to go along as a member of his 
household; but while he waited on a French warship at Balti- 
more for the blockade to be lifted,1 news arrived that the pre- 
liminary articles of peace had been negotiated. 

Considering what Britain’s foreign policy was at the time, 
the terms of peace secured by America were remarkably good. 
To protect a vast colonial empire which all other European 
powers were bent on diminishing, Britain had evolved a foreign 
policy (which appealed to the cosmopolitan mind) to maintain 
the state systems in equilibrium by what was known as the 
balance of power; while at the same time her local institutions 
worked (which appealed to the provincial mind) in the oppo- 
site direction. In peacetimes interstate relations were fairly easy 
to maintain; but in wartimes this was more difficult. At a crucial 
point when limitations were imposed on the enemy, contra- 
bands could be stretched to almost anything, blockades ex- 
tended almost anywhere; and these points inevitably affected 
neutrals as well as belligerents. Two years before, the northern 
neutrals, led by the chief sufferers, Holland and Russia, had 
adopted an “armed neutrality” in which they were subsequently 
joined by other neutrals, and Britain, unable to take on the 
whole of continental Europe at one time, had selected Holland 
as the target of an “undeclared war.” Since America was now 
emerging as a neutral, would her status be that of a friendly 
satellite of the British Empire, or of a member of the hostile 
“armed neutrality” bloc? This delicate question was the biggest 
hurdle confronting the American commissioners. 

John Jay came from Spain to open negotiations at London, 
where he was joined by Franklin and Laurens—the latter a 
prisoner of Britain on parole. (John Adams was in Holland 
negotiating.a loan.) The controverted points were taken up and 


1 England was still at war with France; and until peace articles were 
signed, America was still technically at war, and the British still held New 
York and some southern ports. 
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settled one by one,? and the final treaty was signed on Novem- 
ber 30, 1782, to become effective with a gencral peace.? 

The peace treaty—the result of the Yorktown victory, of 
astute American diplomacy, and the flood tide of liberal views 
in England—was hailed with deep satisfaction in America, which 
was now a recognized independent union comprising all of 
North America east of the Mississippi and south of Canada 
except for the Spanish Floridas and a small strip south of the 
St. Lawrence River. Who could foresee that the very liberalism 
of the Pitt government by which America had obtained such 
favorable terms would ultimately work the greatest harm be- 
tween the two countries? For, in England the terms of the treaty 
were considered so lenient that the ““Toryish” Whigs and other 
malcontents immediately seized upon them as an excuse for 
overthrowing the liberal government and installing a North-Fox 
coalition, leaving Pitt the treaty’s only defender in Commons. 
North, because of his wish to monopolize the Great Lakes navi- 
gation, might have been expected to denounce the treaty; but 
it was the liberal Burke who found the choicest invectives 
against it—much to the delight of George III, who never ceased 
to be bitter at the dismemberment of his empire and the lack of 
provision for his American supporters. The King’s success in 
bringing the reactionaries to power was what prevented the 


2 American independence was acknowledged, the cession of Canada 
was refused; the question of treating with each state separately was left in 
abeyance, the evacuation of American ports was made automatic with 
final peace; it was decided to make a separate peace (Franklin alone 
thought America should hold to the treaty of 1778 with France); American 
merchants were to be paid for goods purchased prior to the Revolution; 
it was recommended that Tories be paid for confiscated property (a point 
the King insisted on); Americans were to have equal rights in the fisheries 
(a point France objected to!); reciprocity of trade and commerce was 
denied. It was also agreed that the British should have equal rights to 
navigation of the Mississippi. New England’s boundary claims were satis- 
fied; but the western boundaries were left vague, due to the lack of a 
proper survey as well as the French objections to the extension of the 
United States beyond the Alleghanies. There was a virtual recommenda- 
tion of the abolition of slavery. In the final peace the states were enu- 
merated by name and not collectively as a nation. 


3 The general peace was signed at Versailles a year later, whereby 


France received Tobago and Senega, and Spain received Minorca and the 
Floridas—but not Gibraltar. 
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incorporation of a commercial agreement in the peace treaty; 
and these forces, by retaining for England the right to inter- 
fere with freedom of trade in a vain effort to monopolize world 
trade, sowed the seeds of ill will between Britain and America, 
the bitter fruits of which would ultimately be reaped in the 
second war for independence. 


About the same time the general peace was being pro- 
claimed at Versailles, Monroe was elected a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress, where he was to serve three years. Jefferson 
and Madison accompanied him as delegates from Virginia. “I am 
called to a theater to which I am a perfect stranger,” he wrote 
his old friend Richard Henry Lee. “There are before us some 
questions of the utmost consequence . . .” He went on to pose 
the questions in detail, adding that if Lee’s health would permit 
“T shall be particularly happy to have your opinion upon these 
several subjects.” This lifelong habit of Monroe—reducing prob- 
lems to writing and inviting better minds to help him solve them 
—was indicative of both strength and weakness: strength, in 
that he sought and obtained the best advice available; weakness, 
in that his reliance upon others helped wither his personal 
stature. 

Monroe messed with Jefferson under the care of the latter’s 
French caterer Partout. In Congress, Monroe devoted himself 
to the free navigation of the Mississippi; Jefferson to a new 
monetary system with the dollar as standard (Gouverneur Mor- 
ris suggested the decimal system) ; while Madison, who had been 
the first to urge the strengthening of Congress when collapse 
threatened because of lack of money and power to requisition 
supplies, now backed a proposal that the states grant Congress 
authority for twenty-five years to levy an import duty. All three 
favored the cession of the “back lands” of the states to the Union 
and the subsequent formation of a government for the North- 
west Territory. In March, 1784, Jefferson (who was chairman 
of a committee composed of Monroe and two other members) 
delivered to Congress a deed ceding Virginia’s western lands. 

Soon after delivering this deed Jefferson was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to France, to act with John Adams and 
Franklin in negotiating a commercial treaty. It was not a very 
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inviting prospect: how could a debtor or bankrupt nation suc- 
cessfully make commercial alliances with powerful nations?* 
Jefferson, en route to Boston to take sail, was scarcely at Phila- 
delphia when he began to receive letters from his young protegé 
giving him the news and hinting for advice. “I very sensibly 
feel your absence not only in the solitary situation in which you 
have left me but upon other accounts,” wrote Monroe. He had 
served on a committee “to view the country around George- 
town under the Princeton engagement,”® and thought that the 
northern or Maryland side would be chosen, as Jefferson want- 
ed. He had also served on a committee to draft a report instruct- 
ing the minister at Madrid to make no agreement with Spain 
that did not include the boundaries in the Anglo-American 
‘treaty and the right of navigation of the Mississippi. Reverting 
to personal matters, he thought it was time he settled down 
somewhere—preferably Albemarle County, in order to be near 
Jefferson. “Monroe is buying land adjoining me,” Jefferson 
wrote Madison. “Short will do the same. What would I not give 
if you could fall into the circle with such society: I could once 
more venture home and lay myself up for the residue of my life, 
quitting all its conventions which daily grow more and more 
insupportable.” 

During the summer recess Monroe made an extended tour 
of the West, starting out from Albany on the North River, 
passing through the Great Lakes, and returning to Virginia by 
way of the Ohio. He was especially interested in visiting the 
military posts in order to find out the cause of the delay in their 
evacuation by the British;® in ascertaining “the temper of the 
Indians towards us, as well as [knowledge] of the soil, waters, 
and in general the natural view of the country.” He was con- 


*The war had cost twenty millions a year, of which France, Spain 
and Holland had lent twelve millions, and France had made gifts of sev- 
eral millions more. The question was how to raise money to pay the 
remaining debt. Robert Morris suggested a national bank, which Massa- 
chusetts opposed; and when he then suggested a federal tax on imports and 
land, all New England and the South had resisted the plan. 

5 Referring to a former authorization of Congress to report “a proper 
district for the residence of Congress on the Potomac.” 

6Later Monroe helped draft resolutions calling on the British to 
evacuate the posts in accordance with the peace treaty. 
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vinced that Britain was none too friendly (though “the division 
in court might be overcome by the talents and superior popular- 
ity of Mr. Pitt”); but at the same time, any attempt to force 
the surrender of the western posts might bring on war for which 
America was not prepared. He thought that Canada might be 
allowed to use the North River, commerce being a better agency 
than politics in promoting friendliness. However, the matter of 
organizing the Northwest depended not only upon relations 
with Britain but with the Indians, the menace from whom in- 
creased farther west—he had been forced to cancel that part of 
his trip from Lake Erie down the Potowmack because of an ex- 
press from the Niagara commander informing him that several 
men had just been killed in an Indian attack!" 

Some months later when a conference with the Shawnees 
was scheduled at the mouth of the Great Miami, Monroe again 
journeyed as far as Fort Pitt to descend the Ohio. He had invited 
Madison to accompany him, explaining how easily the trip could 
be made by stages and postings; but the latter having hastily de- 
clined (probably shuddering at the very thought), Monroe 
went alone. Unfortunately he missed the Indian powwow—“the 
danger from the Indians made it imprudent for me to pass the 
river [Miami], and the delay at Fort Pitt and upon the Ohio, 
the water being low, consumed so much of the time allotted 
for the excursion that I was forced to leave the Commission at 
Limestone and take my course directly through the Kentucky 
settlements and the wilderness to Richmond.” (Certainly Mon- 
roe had done well to give up the career of a military adven- 
turer!) He confessed that what he had seen of the West was 
“miserably poor and sparsely settled.” Some districts would 
probably never contain enough inhabitants to entitle them to 
membership in the Confederacy, “and in the meantime the 


? The New York Indians were raising this question: Not having been 
admitted to American citizenship, what was the nationality of their land? 
If it was outside the United States, then as a separate nation they had the 
right to demand that Americans committing offenses against them be 
delivered to them for punishment. Obviously, a definite answer to this 
question was a necessary preliminary to further western emigration. 
Madison thought the law of nations required such surrender; but since 
the Indians did not observe this law, it was not proper to surrender Ameri- 
can citizens to them. 
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people who may settle within them will be governed by the 
resolutions of Congress in which they will not be represented. 
In many instances . . . their interests will be opposed to ours. ... 
The tendency which at present prevails for the dismemberment 
of the old States not only increases their [the westerners’] 
strength but will add to the diversity of interest.” To Madison 
he expressed the last sentiment more strongly: “I find the most 
enlightened members here fully impressed with the expediency 
of putting an end to the dismemberment of the old States— 
doubtful of the propriety of admitting a single new one to the 
Confederacy.”® If the commissioners found little to arouse their 
enthusiasm for the new West, at least they discovered that the 
‘Indian problem would have no easy solution. For the North 
American Indians, though doomed by their contentment and 
lack of appetites and consequent inability to grow, had this dif- 
ference from other primitives such as the Caribs whom the 
Spaniards had slaughtered in their earthly paradises: they might 
be doomed to extinction but they would never become enslaved. 

When Monroe returned to his post at Philadelphia he was 
immediately made chairman of a committee to consider the 
division of the western country and report on a form of govern- 
ment; and this report (which failed to pass) contained a cate- 
gorical prohibition of slavery. The next year another commit- 
tee, of which William Grayson was chairman, reported an ordi- 
nance containing no allusion to slavery, to which an article 
(copied from Jefferson’s draft) was later added prohibiting 
slavery west of the Ohio, and at the same time a clause requiring 
the surrender of fugitive slaves. This ordinance was passed by 
every state then represented in Congress; and since only Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and three New England states were absent, 
it must be considered as being entirely a southern measure. At 
the next Assembly in Virginia a committee of which Monroe 
was a member brought forward a bill to confirm the ordinance 
for the colonization by freemen alone of all territory then in 
possession of the Union. 

In the early part of 1785 the matter of realigning the for- 

8 Probably Monroe was quickly straightened out by Madison and 
Jefferson in regard to the West’s status in the Union, for he did not hold 
this exclusive view very long. 
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eign service became imperative. John Adams was assigned to 
England, where the matter of a commercial treaty was pressing 
A chargé d’affaires was dispatched to Spain, who was still in- 
sisting on her sole right to the navigation of the Mississippi. Since 
Franklin had asked to be relieved of his duties in France, it was 
generally agreed that Jefferson was his logical successor. 

Monroe quoted a letter he had received from Jefferson: 
“He considers war between the Emperor and the Netherlands, 
with their respective associates the Empress with the Emperor, 
and France, Prussia and the Porte with the Netherlands, as un- 
avoidable. .. . He believes that if [this] takes place, England will 
keep herself out of the scrape for the following reasons: 1, be- 
cause she cannot borrow money ... ; 2, Ireland is likely to give 
her disturbance; and 3, because her disputes with us are not set- 
tled . . . and the hatred of her people for us has risen to such 
height as to prepare their minds for a recommencement of hos- 
tilities should their Government find this desirable. ‘If the war 
takes place and the States have the direction of their commerce 
upon federal principles, 1 should suppose, provided we settle 
our affairs with Great Britain, it will be advantageous to us. 
Every diversion which it creates to the vessels of other powers 
from the business of commerce must form an additional demand 
for ours and admit us gradually to the carrying trade.’” Mon- 
roe himself italicized Jefferson’s conditional clause in order to 
reassure Madison—an advocate of federal control of commerce— 
as to his and Jefferson’s support. 

Yet, there were some flies in this idyllic federal ointment. 
Massachusetts and New York were wrangling over boundaries 
—Monroe was one of nine judges appointed to settle the dispute 
which finally petered out. Connecticut, calling herself a “repub- 
lic,” was passing a “session law” setting up a tariff against the 
other states.® John Jay, supporting Spain, and George Mason, 
supporting the new West, were quarrelling about navigational 
rights to the Mississippi. 

As a member of the Mississippi Commission, Monroe took 
the last problem to Jefferson. “Gardoqui”—the Spanish chargé 
d’affaires—“has been long laboring for its occlusion with Jay. 


9 Acts and Laws of the State of Connecticut, Hartford, 1786. 
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For some time I have been perfectly satisfied the latter required 
no arguments to bring him into the same sentiment. The propo- 
sition is that it [the river] be shut up for thirty years, in con- 
sideration for which Spain will admit us into her ports upon a 
footing with her own subjects, we reciprocating.” Thus the new 
West would be sacrificed to New England shipping interests! 
Jay wanted Congress to surrender the whole matter to a com- 
mittee with full treaty-making powers, a cunning move which 
Monroe and the other southern delegates countered by putting 
through a motion requiring Jay to report to Congress before 
making any propositions to or agreements with Gardoqui. 
Writing Patrick Henry, Monroe was more explicit about 
what he called “Jay’s Intrigue.” He thought that Jay, represent- 
ing a combine of the commercial states with Massachusetts in 
the lead, was embarked on “one of the most extraordinary trans- 
actions I have ever known, a minister negotiating expressly for 
the purpose of defeating the object of his instructions, and by a 
long train of intrigue and management seducing the representa- 
tives of the States to concur in it.” But this was not the worst: 
“Committees are held in this town [New York] of Eastern men 
and others of this State upon the subject of a dismemberment of 
the States east of the Hudson from the Union and the erection 
of them into a separate government.” Did the North really want 
to sever the ties of the Union, or was the threat merely being 
used to force the occlusion of the Mississippi for commercial 
advantages as well as to keep the West undeveloped, “exclude 
any new State” ever being created from it, and thus throw the 
weight of the population eastward in order to ‘ ‘appreciate the 
vacant lands of New York and Massachusetts?” For the time 
being dismemberment of the Union was only a threat; but 
Monroe was sure that if they could not have their way, these 
“flagitious, unprincipled and determined” men would prefer to 
control a segment of the Union rather than be a minority in the 
whole of it. “In conversations at which I have been present the 
Eastern people talk of a dismemberment so as to include Penn- 
sylvania .. . and sometimes all the States south to the Potomac.” 
Shortly afterwards Monroe resigned “in disgust” from the 
commission; and from this time on there was a noticeable cool- 
ing in his ardor for granting Congress power to regulate com- 
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merce. What if Congress were granted this power and the Jay 
faction got control of Congress? Here was the real danger of 
centralization—when it was controlled by self-interested groups. 
“I have always considered the regulation of trade in the hands 
of the United States as necessary to preserve the Union,” he 
wrote Madison wistfully. “Without it, it will inevitably tumble 
to pieces. But I earnestly wish the admission of a few additional 
States into the Confederacy on the Southern side.”!¢ 

Madison was more subtle in approaching the problem of 
disunity. Realizing that old colonial jealousies would always 
make it difficult, perhaps impossible, for the Confederation to 
transform itself into a really authoritative body, the idea oc- 
curred to him of working to this end through interstate con- 
ferences gradually extended to include al] the states; so that an 
agreement would, when thrown back to the state assemblies for 
ratification, constitute in effect a permanent compact between 
the states. A disagreement between Virginia and Maryland 
about the navigation of the Chesapeake and Potomac now of- 
fered just such an opportunity. Delegates from the two states 
met at Alexandria, and Washington invited them to Mount Ver- 
non, where the egg was laid from which the Constitution was 
hatched." For, when it became apparent that Maryland and Vir- 
ginia could not regulate commerce in these waters without 
consulting Pennsylvania and Delaware, Madison persuaded the 
Virginia Assembly to resolve that “in the interests of trade and 
harmony” the proposed four-state meeting be enlarged to in- 
clude all thirteen states. Probably as a sop for those antipathetic 


10 This would seem to be advocating what he accused the “Jay fac- 
tion” of wanting—centralization, provided the South controlled it. But 
Monroe was thinking of the West; and since the South had no shipping 
interests, its attitude was disinterested and patriotic. 


11 Probably the presence of Washington was deliberately calculated 
to convert the delegates to Madison’s purpose. Though not a Federalist 
in the party sense, Washington had suffered much from an inefficient 
central government and wanted above all else that what he called the 
“Disunited States” should become the “United States,” and was convinced 
that national development depended on communication, which in turn 
depended on efficient central control. On retiring from command, he had 
sent letters to the various governors recommending the creation of a fed- 
eral government, the payment of the public debt, and the reorganization 
of the militia on uniform lines—to which no attention was paid. 
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to “trade,’”!2 Madison suggested that the meeting take place at 
Annapolis, which was “far from the North and the marts of 
trade.” At this meeting the South was represented by Virginia, 
New York sent two delegates (one of whom was Hamilton); 
New Jersey and Delaware sent delegates; but not a single one 
appeared from New England. The only notable achievement 
of the meeting was that it publicized the necessity for a future 
convention—to be held the following May (1787) at Philadel- 
hia. 

Monroe welcomed Madison’s move towards unity and 
hoped for the best, but to him it seemed “almost impossible to 
adopt any plan that will have the concurrence of all the States, 
or if it has, that it will be of any duration afterwards.” He was 
more than ever convinced (reverting to the Mississippi ques- 
tion) that the northern party sooner than lose prestige would 
seek dismemberment: only the uncertain attitude of Pennsyl- 
vania stayed the move. That state must not be added to the 
Eastern scale: “It were well to use force to prevent it as to de- 
fend ourselves anywhere.” 

Monroe’s three-year term having expired in September, he 
opened an office in a small red brick building on Charles Street 
in Fredericksburg to practice ]aw—and incidentally to engage 
in some land speculation with Madison, who had succeeded him 
in Congress. He wrote Jefferson that he was wearied with the 
excessive and unprofitable labor of the past year, disgusted with 
politics, and disappointed in his friends. It seemed that Colonel 
Mason had not answered his letters, no doubt influenced by 
Richard Henry Lee, who was in turn influenced by Arthur Lee, 
now busily “intriguing on the other side”—Jay’s side—“to serve 
his own purposes.” He had little enthusiasm for the state legisla- 
ture to which he had just been elected, Governor Edmund Ran- 
dolph having shown “a disposition to thwart me”; and he even 
had some doubts about Madison, who was apparently “in strict 
league” with Randolph and “hath, I have reason to believe, con- 


12 Since the settlement of America had been largely the work of 
capitalist trading companies, and the subsequent struggle with Britain one 
for native landholding and native industry, the Revolution might be re- 
garded as a segment of a world-wide industrial revolution, and the pro- 
posed constitutional congress a continuation of the industrial revolution. 
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curred in arrangements unfavorable to me.” The affairs of the 
federal government being in the utmost confusion, he thought 
the proposed convention would “either recover us from our 
present embarrassments or complete our ruin”—though he added 
generously, “I shall, I think, be strongly impressed in favor of 
and inclined to vote for whatever they recommend.” 

Jefferson, touched by all this gloom, wrote that since his 
young friend was out of Congress, “I sincerely wish you may 
find it convenient to come here [France]... . It will make you 
adore your country, its soil, its climate, its equality, liberty, laws, 
people and manners.” But when Monroe wrote again all his fears 
and forebodings had miraculously vanished: from now on his 
numerous letters to Jefferson radiated optimism and self-con- 
fidence. The cause of this transformation was, he proudly con- 
fessed, his marriage in February (1786) to Eliza Kortright of 
New York, a beautiful and accomplished young woman of a 
good but reduced-by-the-war family.‘ Here was a different 
sort of adventure from a trip to France, and a union more en- 
dearing than the contemporary compact between states, and 
perhaps it was prophetic of the political marriage of the South 
and North and the felicitous honeymoon of the Era of Good 
Feeling. Monroe wrote Jefferson he had not relinquished the 
prospect of being his neighbor: “The house for which I have 
requested a plan may possibly be erected near Monticello; to 
fix there, and to have yourself in particular, with what friends 
we may collect around, for society, is my chief object.” 


7. Since Monroe strongly opposed the ratification of the Con- 

stitution and urged the continuance of the Continental 
Congress (duly strengthened) as more democratic and repre- 
sentative, a look at that body as he knew it helps to explain his 
position. 

In its nature and function the Continental Congress con- 
sisted of a single House of Delegates which voted by state, the 

13 Fliza Kortright was born in New York City in 1768, the daughter 
of Captain Lawrence Kortright, of the British Army, and Hannah Aspin- 
wall. The family was closely allied to the Gouverneurs and other promi- 
nent colonial families. After the Revolution Captain Kortright decided to 


remain in New York, where Eliza was educated and presented to society 
in the brilliant days following the evacuation. 
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delegates receiving their stipends from the state treasuries. 
Though the people had no direct representation, they were 
recognized as wielding the real power through their state gov- 
ernments. A president (Peyton Randolph) was designated for 
ceremonial duties, while the executive functions were admin~ 
istered by a committee of states which sat during recess. Ordi- 
narily seven out of thirteen states might have directed affairs: 
in order to prevent this Congress was forbidden (in the interest 
of minorities) to engage in war, make treaties, coin money, bor- 
row or appropriate, and so on, except upon the assent of nine 
states.’ The general authority of Congress embraced the con- 
cerns of peace and war, foreign intercourse exclusive of the 
power to make treaties, the regulation of coinage and of weights 
and measures, Indian affairs, and the general post office; and, 
since it was responsible for the common debt, the right to bor- 
row money and emit bills of credit. The Articles expressly re- 
served to the states all the powers not delegated to Congress. 
However, though Congress had few definite powers (chiefly 
disadvantageous in connection with financial matters), and 
really had no legal existence until after the war (that is, until the 
states finally ratified the Articles in 1781), actually it had taken 
on more power as the Revolution advanced; and as western 
lands were ceded by the states and Congress became a property 
holder with a territory to govern as large as the combined orig- 
inal states, the need for further centralization was clearly dem- 
onstrated. When Manasseh Cutler appeared before Congress 
with a proposition to purchase large portions of the West for 
land companies, the prospect of a source of income aroused 
that body to its most important action since it was legally con- 
stituted—the Ordinance of 1787. It was mainly with this legis- 
lation? that the old Congress occupied itself before it was 
liquidated to make way for the Constitutional Convention. 


1 Thus, though the North was a majority (seven States), it was unable 
to control the power against a solid southern bloc. 

2 The Northwest was organized in districts to be temporarily ad- 
ministered by a governor and judges appointed by Congress, and later, 
when there was sufficient population, the districts were to be formed into 
states on equal footing with the original states. Though the use of the 
word “colonies” was avoided, the Northwest’s colonial status was appar- 
ent; and no change was made for directing into new channels the share 
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All the states were represented at the Constitutional Con- 
vention except Rhode Island, which opposed the scheme, and 
Vermont, which had not yet joined the Confederation. It was 
a fairly representative body, composed, generally speaking, of 
younger men of the upper middle class who were more or less 
conservative in their political views. The many subjects debated 
were obscured by the one burning question: What sort of cen- 
tral government should the Union have? The American gov- 
ernment was no revolutionized old government stemming from 
the past and without a definite beginning, but an entirely new 
venture with a definite beginning and without traditions and 
precedents: hence, it must now choose to be eclectic or novel. 
There was an advantage in either choice: eclecticism would 
avoid what was new and untried, and accept human society as it 
existed and had grown historically; novelism would experiment 
with an ideal society and thus be able to do many things which 
traditions normally block: However, whatever form it adopted 
would be permanent and binding; for, unlike the Committees 
of Correspondence and the succeeding Continental Congress, 
the Constitutional Convention had the legal sanction of the 
states and of the old Congress. If, then, the new central govern- 
ment was to have a legal existence independent of the states, 
obviously it must exercise a special sovereignty of its own—both 
in order to be independent of and not to conflict with the 
sovereignty of the states. Behind every discussion was to be 
sensed the delegates’ predilections for or against centralized 
power. The more conservative (as well as the most radical) 
desired a strong central government whose sovereignty should 
be fattened by feeding upon the sovereignty of the states. The 
more liberal delegates wanted a weak confederation which 
would leave the sovereignty of the states unimpaired—for even 
if it were debatable whether the people were making the com- 
pact, it was obvious that the states were acting as their agents. 
In compromising these predilections of the delegates, many 
of trade of which it had been deprived. The plan was far from perfect, 
and perhaps the colonial problem will always be insoluble in a democracy, 
since colonies exist without self-rule and hence are subject to taxation 
without representation, but in general it served during the subsequent 


western expansion to provide a period of tutelage before parts of the 
territory were admitted as states. 
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practical considerations were brought up. How should the sov- 
ereignty of the states be reconciled with that of the central gov- 
ernment? How should the state democracy (the unit majority) 
be reconciled with the national democracy (the miscellaneous 
majority)? Were the states to be the units of which the United 
States was the multiple, or was the Union the unit of which the 
states were fractions? In short, was the Union to be federal or 
national? 

The deliberations of the men who formulated the Ameri- 
can government can be understood only in relation to the con- 
temporary thought and history influencing them. At that time 
the old pre-mercantile society, with its insistence upon con- 
solidation in the royal person, was in its death throes, and two 
other groups were struggling to mold a new society to sup- 
plant it: an anti-centralist or anti-authoritarian group which, 
though repudiating the divine right of kings and an authoritar- 
ian church, was favorable to constitutional government and 
religion; and a Rousseau-perfectionist or majoritarian group 
which, though repudiating royal and religious absolutes, never- 
theless favored the absolutism of human reason and of the 
masses. These three trends of thought—towards personal ab- 
solutism, towards constitutional liberalism, and towards ration- 
alist absolutism—are discernible in the debates of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, though they are not always clear-cut and 
sometimes are even confused.* The reactionary mercantile 
group sought to carry on the traditions of the royal-absolutist 
group, which included the discredited but by no means impotent 
Tories; and if this group had the profoundest industrial vision, 
that foresight was somewhat nullified by a temperamental dis- 
trust of democracy and a penchant for centralized authority as 

3 This was the question debated by Calhoun and Webster. Historical- 
ly, Calhoun was correct in arguing that the compact was federal; but 


Webster won the argument—backed by northern guns in 1861—for na- 
tionalism. 


4In general America inherited (1) the religious middle-class repub- 
licanism of Locke, (2) the anti-religious, middle-class republicanism of 
the French Encyclopedists, and (3) the radical egalitarianism (natural 
rights) of Rousseau—that is, that nature was (according to the Stoics and 
Scholastics) an expression of divine reason. (The fallacy of this last argu- 
ment is that the law of nature is not equality but subordination and de- 
pendence.) 
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exemplified by the British monarchy “before the reform of 
1780” and by that “most noble institution the House of Lords.”® 
Logically enough, it was the extreme Rousseauist group which 
was closer to the mercantile group in the matter of centraliza- 
tion; for obviously the elevation of the human reason to an abso- 
lute implies a perfection to living men which, paradoxically, 
denies them human freedom. Opposing both these groups were 
those like Jefferson and Monroe® who realized that the new ra- 
tionalism might evolve a benevolent mercantile government, 
but that such government would necessarily be despotic and 
non-functioning. What these liberals (or democrats) wanted 
was not only a functioning but a free society, by which they 
meant a government that was limited, responsible, and con- 
trollable, and (above all) a self-government in which the citi- 
zen might participate and assume responsibility.’ “Conserva- 
tive” in the sense that they sought to conserve the present and 
future rather than the past, and “realistic” in the sense that they 
accepted the political reality of the mercantile system while 
contemporary social institutions were pre-mercantile, they 
leaned to the theory that any principle of power must be 
checked by a competing principle lest it become absolute and 
tyrannical. If they rejected the “general will” advocated by the 
majoritarians, it was not (as Hamilton and the Federalists did) 
because they distrusted democracy, but because they sensed 
that the rule of a numerical or miscellaneous majority was mass 
absolutism no less obnoxious than royal absolutism. The ma- 


5 Alexander Hamilton. Under the English Constitution men were 
guaranteed all rights unless deprived of them by the government. Hence, 
America could assail the government as “unnatural” only if it violated 
natural rights. But when the Revolution was won, the reactionary elements 
‘were inclined to reinterpret natural rights as “individual” rights: thus the 
current defense of “individualism” became the matter of commercial util- 
ity rather than logic. 

6 Neither Jefferson nor Monroe was at the Convention; but they 
were kept az courrant with the proceedings by Madison and other friends. 
In his later presidential messages, Monroe revealed his familiarity with the 
proceedings. 

7In thus repudiating both monarchical (or capitalist) despotism and 
the Rousseauist “general will,” this anti-centralizing group was closer to 
St. Augustine than to the Greeks (except, possibly, Aristotle), and closest 
to the English liberals of 1780 and their leader Burke. This was why 
Hamilton so scathingly attacked the “reform of 1780.” 
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jority they believed in was a concurrent majority made up of 
smaller geographical majorities—the former to be kept just by 
checks and balances; the latter to be kept just by the people 
themselves. Thus only could the rights of minorities (which 
were usually geographical) be protected.* 

The delegates assembled in Independence Hall at Philadel- 
phia on May 14, 1787. Jefferson wrote from Paris that it was 
“an assembly of demi-gods”; but the delegates appeared more 
human to Major William Pierce of Georgia, who set himself to 
describe the men and their works. 

The Virginia delegation was headed by Washington, who 
was elected to preside. In shiny black satin and foamy lace, with 
his carefully powdered hair neatly tied in a black silk bag at 
the nape of his neck, the former Commander in Chief was the 
embodiment of commanding dignity. (Major Pierce compared 
him to Gustavus Vasa, Peter the Great, and Cincinnatus.) From 
the chair Washington delivered a tirade against half measures. 
“It is probable,” he observed, “that no plan we propose will be 
adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. 
If to please the people we offer what we ourselves disapprove, 
how can we afterward defend our work? Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair.” Having thus un- 
tactfully made his distinction between what might please the 
people and what might please the delegates, the Father of His 
Country wisely subsided for most of the remainder of the ses- 
sion. 

Madison, a curious blend of “the profound politician with 
the scholar,” at once assumed leadership in the Convention, 
where “every person seems to acknowledge his greatness.” 
His small figure swathed in sombre black, he sat at a table before 
the dais armed with a jar of fresh quills and a stock of paper to 
report the proceedings verbatim for future generations, rising 
at the proper times to make compelling observations, adroitly 
turning all objections into arguments for a constitution. Did 
some of the delegates think the members of the legislative branch 
should be elected by the state legislatures, and others that they 
should be elected by the people?—then let one house be elected 


8 Calhoun’s Disquisition on Government. 
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one way, the other house the other way. Did General Washing- 
ton consider that the individual sovereignty of the states was 
irreconciliable with the aggregate sovereignty of the central 
government? —then let the central government have positive and 
complete authority in all cases requiring uniformity, and nega- 
tive authority in all state laws. Was Mr. Gouverneur Morris 
unable to believe that numbers would be a just rule at any time? 
—well, this view might be expected from someone who had al- 
ways upheld the political doctrine of the depravity of men and 
the necessity of checking one vice and interest by an opposing 
vice and interest! Thus with sagacious insight and biting sarcasm 
the little Virginian talked on, generally carrying his points by 
sheer force of brain power, personal integrity, and continental 
vision. 

A marked contrast to Madison were the other Virginia 
delegates. George Mason—“sixty years old with a fine constitu- 
tion”—at one point in the debates lost patience with some New 
England separatists and cried: “This country must be united! 
If persuasion does not unite it, the sword will!” And again, when 
certain New England delegates objected to the permanent ex- 
clusion of the slave trade, Mason lamented that “some of our 
Eastern brethren from a lust of gain have embarked on this 
nefarious traffic’—an outburst which precipitated the spirited 
retort that it was all very fine for Virginia to protest the fur- 
ther importation of slaves since she already had a surplus to be 
sold at good prices further south. This led to the question of 
taxing imports and the navigation act, and the bargain which 
New England and the far-South had made to kill any restriction 
on either shipping or the slave trade. Governor Edmund Ran- 
dolph, “a young gentleman of thirty-two in whom unite all the 
accomplishments of the scholar and the statesman,” and who 
had “a most harmonious voice, a fine person, and striking man- 
ners,” suggested that the clause taxing the importation of slaves 
—implying, as it did, that the blacks were mere property— 
should be committed since it would “revolt the Quakers, the 
Methodists, and many others in the states having no slaves.” 

The elderly Roger Sherman of Connecticut thought, how- 
ever, it was better to import slaves than to lose the southern 
states: he himself had no objection to selling slaves, which was 
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“no different from surrendering a horse.” A shoemaker who 
“despising the lowness of his condition” had turned almanac 
maker and “so progressed upwards to a judge,” Mr. Sherman 
had the self-made man’s distrust of democracy. Major Pierce 
thought that Sherman exhibited “the oddest-shaped character I 
ever remember to have met with. He is awkward, un-meaning, 
and unaccountably strange in his manner, But in his train of 
thinking there is something regular, deep and comprehensive; 
yet the oddity of his address, the vulgarisms that accompany his 
public speaking, and that strange New England cant which runs 
through his public as well as his private speaking, make eve 
thing that is connected with him grotesque and laughable. And 
yet . .. no man has a better heart or a better head.”® Another 
member from Connecticut, Oliver Ellsworth—who at the age 
of thirty-seven was already a venerated judge of the Supreme 
Court of his state, and “a gentleman of a clear, deep and copious 
understanding”—interjected a bit of casuistry into the debate on 
slavery. “Let us not intermingle with it,” he advised. “When our 
population increases, poor laborers will be so plentiful as to make 
slavery useless,” 

One question that prompted much discussion was concern- 
ing the chief executive’s term of office, his impeachability, and 
his powers. The thirty-three-year-old delegate from Massachu- 
setts, Rufus King—“well-formed, an handsome face with strong 
expressive eyes, and a sweet-toned voice”—thought the execu- 
tive should be elected by the state legislatures for a term of 
twenty years, with sole power to negative laws, Young Alexan- 
der Hamilton of New York, who always came “charged with 
interesting matter,” went even further than King in urging 
that the executive be appointed for life. It amazed him, declared 
Hamilton, that the country seemed to expect the desired bless- 
ings from any sort of sovereignty that could be instituted. Ob- 
viously, the great and essential principles necessary for the sup- 
port of government were an active and constant interest in 
supporting it, the love of power, an habitual attachment of the 
people, force, and influence or a dispensation of those regular 
honors and emoluments that produce an attachment to gov- 


9 Jefferson wrote that Sherman was “a man who never said a foolish 
thing in his life.” 
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ernment. As it was, all the passions of avarice, ambition, and 
interest which govern most individuals and all public bodies, 
now flowed in the current of the states rather than of the general 
government, and would continue to do so as long as the states 
existed, Hamilton conceded it was proper to give the people some 
representation, provided it was checked by a minority power 
somewhat like that noble institution the House of Lords; but no 
temporary senate would answer this purpose. The delegates 
were so stricken by this brazen repudiation of democracy that 
they promptly recessed to catch their breath; and Major Pierce 
seized the opportunity to record some observations about the 
thirty-three-year-old perennial prodigy. Colonel Hamilton was, 
he thought, a convincing speaker, but hardly a “blazing orator. 
. . . His language is not always equal, sometimes didactic like 
Bolingbroke’s, at others light and tripping like Stern’s. His 
eloquence is not so diffusive as to trifle with the senses, but he 
rambles just enough to strike and keep up the attention. He is 
... of small stature, and lean. His manners are tinctured with 
stiffness, and sometimes with a degree of vanity that is highly 
disagreeable.” 

It was Benjamin Franklin who answered—or, rather, an- 
ticipated—Hamilton’s speech.*° “Sir, there are two passions 
which have a powerful influence on the affairs of men. These 
are ambition and avarice; the love of power and the love of 
money. Separately, each of these has great force in prompting 
men to action; but when united in view of the same object, they 
have in many minds the most violent effects. Place before the 
eyes of such men a post of bonor that shall at the same time be a 
place of profit, and they will move heaven and earth to obtain 
it... . And of what kind are the men that will strive for this 
profitable preeminence? ... It will not be the wise and mod- 
erate, the lovers of peace and good order, the men fittest for the 
trust. It will be the bold and violent, the men of strong passions 
and indefatigable activity in their selfish pursuits. These will 
thrust themselves into your government and be your rulers. 
And these too will be mistaken in the expected happiness of 
their situation: for their vanquished competitors of the same 


10 Because of Franklin’s age (eighty-one), his speech was read by a 
friend. 
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spirit and from the same motives will perpetually be endeavor- 
ing to distress their administration, thwart their measures, and 
render them odious to the people.” Major Pierce noted dryly 
that while Dr. Franklin was well known as the greatest philos- 
opher of the age, “what claims he has to the politician, posterity 
must determine. . .. Let the biographer finish his character.” __ 

The other delegates from Pennsylvania reflected the para- 
doxical government (which consisted of only one chamber after 
the model of the French Enlightenment, but which the people 
had been given no opportunity to adopt) of that state. Robert 
Morris was “a merchant of great eminence and wealth, an able 
financier, and a worthy patriot” who later managed to acquire 
a million or more acres in western New York and languished in 
jail when he was unable to satisfy his creditors. Another Morris 
from the same state was the dandified Gouverneur (of no kin- 
ship in blood or tastes with the bluff Robert), whom Hamilton 
termed “an exotic to the American scene” like himself. Gouv- 
erneur had lost one leg and all the flesh of his right arm from a 
scald; but these disfigurements he overcame with the help of 
two valets, a remarkable wardrobe, and a captivating manner. 
“He winds through all the mazes of rhetoric,” wrote Major 
Pierce, “and throws around him such a glare that he charms, 
captivates, and leads away the senses of all who hear him. ... 
No man has more wit”—once, on a bet with Hamilton, he 
slapped Washington on the back!—“but with all these powers 
he is fickle and inconstant, never pursuing one train of think- 
ing.” 

John Dickinson, famous as the author of the inflammatory 
Farmer’s Letters, now married to wealth and smugly comfort- 
able, backed up Hamilton and Gouverneur Morris as to the 
propriety of making the senate a duplicate House of Lords in 
which only “The Families” should be represented in the inter- 
ests of “Property.” “With an affected air of wisdom he labors 
to produce a trifle,—his language is irregular and incorrect; his 
flourishes (for he sometimes attempts them) are like expiring 
flames, they just show themselves and go out, no traces are left 
on the mind to cheer and animate it.” The ebullient Governor 
of New Jersey, William Livingston, though “confessedly a 
man of first-rate talents,” appeared to Major Pierce “rather to 
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indulge in a sportiveness of wit than a strength of thinking.” 
Livingston was bored with abstract ideas of government and 
devoted himself to such practical matters as the navigation laws 
—the passage of which was materially aided by a demonstration 
on the Schuylkill of a steamship invented by John Fitch, after 
which the delegates returned to Independence Hall and prompt- 
ly voted for the measure to regulate commerce." 

Considering the currents and personalities at work, it was 
not surprising that the Constitution as finally agreed upon 
should be a compromise which might be described as an un- 
democratic document (at least until a bill of rights was added) 
with enough loopholes for democracy subsequently to slip in. 
The lower house was to be represented by popular suffrage 
(which would be democratic when the disfranchised five-sixths 
of the population were permitted to vote); the Senate, equally 
by the states. The president (with more powers than any con- 
stitutional monarch held) was to be chosen by an electoral col- 
lege (copied from the Papal College), in turn appointed by the 
state legislatures, to hold office for four years subject to re- 
election—and to impeachment at any time. The third branch of 
the government, the judiciary, was to be independent of the 
other branches; and while the delegates did not dare to state 
so categorically in the Constitution, they hoped that this body’s 
jurisdiction would include the right to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional and therefore void—in short, that it would 
transform itself into an irresponsible Star Chamber. As a meas- 
ure, the Constitution was undoubtedly a conservative counter- 
revolution; and if it had the merit of checking anarchy, it also 
had the demerit of checking egalitarian democracy. From this 
compromise the contending parties might take such comfort as 
they could: the unitarian groups anticipating a subsequent 
legalistic interpretation of implied powers in the Constitution; 
the majoritarian perfectionists hoping that a bill of rights would 
be included; the states’-rights democrats reading only the 
powers explicitly granted the central government. “The warm- 
est friends and the best supporters of the Constitution do not 
contend that it is free from imperfections,” said Washington; 


11 This section of the Constitution was upheld in 1824 by Marshall’s 
famous decision, Gibbons vs. Ogden. 
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“but they have found them unavoidable, and are sensible, if 
evil is likely to arise therefrom, the remedy must come hereafter. 
I do not think we are more inspired, have more wisdom... or 
virtue than those who will come after us.” 

Americans differed then, as now, regarding the motives 
that prompted the Constitutional Convention, some maintain- 
ing that it was called into existence by a conspiratory trick and 
forced upon a relatively disfranchised people in order to serve 
the interests of the wealthy; others, that it represented true 
progress inasmuch as a unified government was necessary for 
the social and industrial growth of the country. While a re- 
capitulation of these arguments now serves only an academic 
interest (beyond showing that there is nothing so sacrosanct 
about the Constitution as to prevent its alteration), it is neces- 
sary to outline existing conditions in order to place Monroe’s 
opposition in the proper perspective ... 

At the time the Constitution was formulated, almost five- 
sixths of the population of three million, composed of city 
workers and debtors, was disfranchised by property qualifica- 
tions. This disfranchised multitude that had fought and bled and 
suffered for the Revolution was hopelessly indebted even while 
new levies were being contrived.1* Of what use were bonds if 
taxes could not be extracted from the poor? asked the wealthy. 
How could taxes be obtained unless Congress had the power to 
tax? And even if taxes were squeezed from the debtors, what 
was the use if the money was not redeemed by the government? 
The creditors, therefore, naturally favored a strong central Bove 
ernment: budding capitalists, repudiating such nonsense as “nat- 
ural rights,” refused to accept paper money and demanded that 
restrictions on the power of the courts be withdrawn. Soon the 
manufacturers were demanding tariffs (a form of taxation): in- 
dustries could not be built as long as England was dumping 
cheaper articles in the country, and a strong central government 
was needed to exclude imports from all the states and prevent 
competition.”* But the financial and manufacturing interests 
were not yet strong enough to impose their predatory will on 
the country, and they still needed the assistance of the powerful 


12 Hundreds were thrown in jail in New England for owing as little 
as sixpence. 
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planters. Small farmers in the North as well as in the South could 
not be relied upon; but the big planters were not really farmers 
but industrialists who did their own exporting through the Eng-" 
lish merchants, though what with British control of importa- 
tions and the channels of export, the merchants were growing 
richer and the planters poorer. Hence, by internal commerce 
and domestic shipping these planters might find some relief—a 
development which would follow the adoption of a strong cen- 
tral government. Such, in general, were the elements favoring 
the Constitution. 

On the other side was the great majority—farmers, wage 
earners, the debtor class—who had little interest in abstract 
rights and theoretical progress towards a higher social stage. 
What they wanted was to be relieved immediately of gruelling 
debt: strong laws postponing collections, new issues of paper 
money, land banks, restrictions on the power of venal law courts, 
economy in government. Lacking collective energy and co- 
hesion (that is, class consciousness), their one way was to strike 
for their just rights by sporadic rebellions.4 The growing 
plutocracy and its syncophants bristled with holy horror at such 
attacks as Shays’ Rebellion on their sacred property rights: the 
Boston Gazette and Sam Adams vied with one another in as- 
sailing the rebellious farmers and even denounced the people’s 
right to assemble and air their grievances. Secretary of War 
Knox declared wrathfully, “Their creed is that the property 
of the United States has been protected from the confiscation 
of the British by the joint exertions of all, and therefore it should 
be the common property of all.” In short, Shays’ Rebellion was 


13 At the first Congress, Fisher Ames summed up the position of his 
constituency: “I conceive, sir, that the present situation was dictated by 
commercial interest more than any other cause. The want of an efficient 
government to secure the manufacturing interests and to advance our 
_ commerce, was long seen by men of judgment and pointed out by patriotic 
solicitors to promote the general welfare.” 

14 Such were the rebellions in Rhode Island, where the debtors seized 
the legislature and forced it to make creditors accept money script; and in 
Massachusetts, where populist debtors and farmers under Captain Shays 
(1786-87) nearly succeeded in capturing the Springfield arsenal. Captain 
Shays was no agitator but a brave officer who had served with honor in 
the Revolution, and his two thousand followers were for the most part 
listed as “gentlemen.” 
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an agrarian revolt—the last one in Massachusetts where the 
plutocracy was rapidly growing in power—to conserve the 
rights won in the Revolution. Jefferson and Monroe saw the 
issue clearly: the agrarian rebels were really conservative revolu- 
tionists, and it was the plutocracy that was engaged in a counter- 
revolution. These Yankee rebels were merely claiming ordinary 
human rights which could be preserved only by agrarian inde- 
pendence—agriculture being “the focus which keeps alive the 
sacred fire of substantial and general virtue.” Such rebellions— 
not any rebellion, but such as this one—every twenty years was 
a healthy manifestation of democracy. 

All chronicles of the past show that government imposed 
as an abstraction tends to become a mere phantom of the reality, 
Man: thus the history of vital government is made not by those 
who record the results of legislation, or even by those who do 
the fighting, but by those who embody the spirit of a rising 
social class and capably hold the levers of social machinery. In 
America this was the capitalist class. To men of this class the 
agrarian revolts furnished yet another reason for a strong cen- 
tral government, to provide the propertied class with protection 
against recurring populist feuds. Fear of such revolts was the 
last tie needed to bind together the financiers, manufacturers, 
and rich planters. Those who had spoken banefully of the aris- 
tocracy during the Revolution were now denouncing the dan- 
gers of democracy. 


‘But until it was duly ratified by the states, the Constitution 
was not yet, as it had announced itself, “the supreme law of the 
land” empowered to enforce itself on all the people. In Massa- 
chusetts, Sam Adams opposed it bitterly; and that state was not 
won over until a sharp political deal was made with John Han- 
cock, who was led to believe he might be the first vice president. 
Nor was the battle won in any state without a hard fight that 
left festering wounds and scars. 

Virginia was one of the last states to call a ratification con- 
vention. Monroe wrote Jefferson at Paris: “The people seem 
much agitated with this subject in every part of the state. . . 
Nothing has so divided Virginia since the Revolution.” Both 
Edmund Randolph and George Mason had refused to sign the 
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Constitution. Patrick Henry was bitterly opposed to it. As for 
Monroe, he was uncertain: he saw that the Constitution without 
a bill of rights was an undemocratic document; but the ques- 
tion was whether to withhold ratification until a bill of rights 
was added, or to ratify it on condition that such a bill be added. 
When the legislature considered calling a ratification conven- 
tion, he took no part in the discussions; and later, when he was 
elected a member of the convention, he frankly explained to 
his constituency that he was undecided in the matter.” 

The Virginia Convention met at Richmond on June 2, 1788. 
Madison was the acknowledged leader of the pro-ratification 
element, ably assisted by John Marshall, George Nicholson, and 
Edmund Randolph—the last exhibiting to Monroe “a curious 
spectacle . . . laboring to prove that his refusal to sign was con- 
sistent with some letter he had written to the Speaker of the 
House of Delegates.” Patrick Henry scathingly attacked the 
Constitution because the Preamble began with the words “We, 
the people” instead of “We, the states.” There were other hor- 
rible features about it—“Among others, is an awful squinting; 
it squints towards monarchy.” During the speech one of the 
fifty-two-year-old orator’s sons arrived in great excitement to 
whisper that Mrs. Henry had just given birth to another child; 
and though Henry did not pause (he was used to such events, 
the cradle in his home having “begun to rock when he was 
eighteen and continued rocking until his death”), the association 
of ideas may have led him to remark of the Constitution: “I see 
the awful immensity of the dangers with which it is pregnant.” 
The Son of Thunder spoke several times a day for three weeks; 
and it is related that during his final and most tempestuous out- 
burst there arose a violent storm which rattled the timbers of the 
building. George Mason had a tile with John Marshall about 
the new federal courts, which would, if their power was not 
limited, drive the state courts out of existence. “To what quar- 


15 Jefferson was first opposed to the Constitution—he wrote Monroe 
that his reason for not publishing his Notes on Virginia was that “I feared 
the terms in which I speak of slavery and our Constitution will do more 
harm than good.” Later he decided that nine states might ratify the Con- 
stitution for the good that was in it, and four withhold ratification until ' 
a bill of rights was added. 
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ter would you look for protection for an infringement of the 
Constitution if you will not give the power to a judiciary?” 
Marshall asked. “Can Congress go beyond the delegated powers? 
If Congress should make a law infringing upon the Constitution, 
the Court would declare it void!” 

Monroe made two speeches. In the first he acknowledged 
the necessity for a federal government, assuming the value of 
the Union to which “the people from New Hampshire to 
Georgia, Rhode Island excepted, have uniformly shown attach- 
ment!” but examining the proposed Constitution he concluded 
that, besides the lack of a bill of rights, there were no adequate 
checks upon an irresponsible federal legislature and executive 
whose re-eligibility made it possible that “whence he is once 
elected he may be re-elected forever.” He regretted that for the 
first time he found himself opposed to Madison, but he was con- 
soled by the knowledge that he was expressing Mr. Jefferson’s 
views, 16 

Henry now played his trump card. Two years before, Con- 
gress had (as Monroe feared it would do) repealed the instruc- 
tions of 1785 making the free navigation of the Mississippi an 
essential condition of a treaty with Spain; and while this ap- 
peared only in the secret journal of Congress, Henry like most 
other public men knew all about it. Now, sensitive to the pres- 
ence of the Kentucky and western Virginia delegates, who were 
interested in the navigation of the river, he seized upon this inci- 
dent to justify his opposition to the Constitution, identifying 
the proponents of the Constitution with those who had sought 
the occlusion of the Mississippi and thus implying that any gov- 
ernment they sponsored would be partial to the commercial 
states at the expense of the agricultural states. In response to 
Henry’s call, Monroe made his second speech, in which he 
recited his experiences in Congress when the five southern 
states had blocked the efforts of the seven northern states to 
occlude the Mississippi—so obviously “the interests of the west- 
ern country would not be as secure under the proposed Con- 


16 Jefferson had characteristically changed his mind, too late to make 
_ it known to the delegates before the Convention met, and he now thought 

that the scares, following Massachusetts’ example, should ratify the Con- 
stitution conditionally—that is, on condition that a bill of rights be added. 
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stitution as under the old Confederation, because under the old 
system the Mississippi could not be relinquished without the 
consent of nine states, whereas under the Constitution a ma- 
jority of seven could yield it. William Grayson, who was then 
quite ill “with strange fevers and apprehensions which increase 
towards night when his infirmity rages,” followed with a brief 
speech to confirm the facts and reinforce Monroe’s arguments; 
and the western members were vociferous in expressing their 
indignation at the danger to which their very welfare was being 
exposed. 

Madison was placed in a delicate position. He could not 
deny the opposition’s statements (though he personally had 
been opposed to the repeal), and neither could he deny that the 
Congress then sitting had done nothing about the matter. But 
he met the situation with the resourcefulness of the great de- 
bater that he was. He agreed completely with his opponents as 
to the free navigation of the Mississippi, thus lifting the debate 
above any argument about non-essentials, but he observed that 
the temporary closing of the river was relatively unimportant 
compared to its permanent freedom, explaining that, though the 
South and West had blocked the former under the Confedera- 
tion, they could secure the latter only under a constitutional 
government. Madison’s logic was telling but not convincing, 
and he wrote despondently to Washington that “appearances 
at present are Jess favorable than at the date of my last.” 

Washington, greatly alarmed, now emerged to throw his 
enormous influence behind ratification “to determine whether 
we are a united people.” His appeal, coupled with the promise 
to adopt a bill of rights as the first amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, finally secured the requisite majority for ratification, 
though by a very slender margin. 

Monroe wrote Jefferson that “the discussion, as might have 
been expected where the parties were so nearly on a balance, 
was conducted generally with great order, propriety and re- 
spect.... There was no bonfire illumination, and had there been 
I am inclined to believe the opposition would not only have ex- 
pressed no dissatisfaction but have scarcely felt any at it, for they 
seemed to be governed by principles elevated high above cir- 
cumstances so trivial.” He had some interesting comments to 
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make about Washington whose conduct on this occasion had 
no doubt been right and meritorious. “All parties had acknow!l- 
edged defects in the federal system and been sensible to the 
propriety of some material change. To forsake the honorable 
retreat to which he had retired’ and risk the reputation he had 
so deservedly acquired, manifested a zeal for the public interest 
that could . . . have scarcely been expected from him. Having, 
however, commenced again on the public theater, the course 
which he takes becomes not only highly interesting to him but 
likewise to us: the human character is not perfect; if he par- 
takes of those qualities which we have too much reason to be- 
lieve are almost inseparable from the frail nature of our being, 
the people of America will perhaps be lost. Be assured his in- 
fluence carried this government; for my part I have boundless 
confidence in him, nor have I any reason to believe he will ever 
furnish occasion for withdrawing it. More is to be apprehended 
if he takes part in the public councils again, as he advances in 
age, from the designs of those around him than any disposition 
of his own.” 

But though sentiment might forgive Washington his foibles 
on the usual ground of the noble hero betrayed by designing 
friends, with Madison the case was different. Madison aroused 
positive reactions; never sentimentality. Even when he broke a 
rule (as he did to take notes at the Convention) he did so for 
such good reasons as to make the very rule seem petty. Most men 
betray an imperfect resolution of their psychological struggle 
between creed and behavior; but Madison coolly gauged his 
ideals and capacities and then proceeded to direct them into 
action. On the one hand he had a great vision of human free- 
dom; on the other, he meant to take his place in human progress 
and write his fame in brass rather than in water. To him democ- 
racy was civilization based on freedom, but as such it was not 
merely to be preserved, but its good must be expanded, in order 
that the principle of continuity inherent in human conscious- 
ness might also be preserved. Men might fight for a good way 
of physical existence .. . but above all they fought for physical 
existence! 


Soon after Virginia ratified the Constitution, Monroe wrote 
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Madison that he accepted the will of the majority and would 
henceforth devote himself to the preservation of that document. 
On this basis their old relationship was resumed. For his part, 
Madison had learned something about his younger colleague’s 
mettle; and henceforth he was noticeably Jess oracular and 
patronizing in handing down judgments to someone he knew 
would do battle even with a revered friend for a principle. On 
his part, Monroe had learned that democracy has many facets 
the possession of some of which does not give any one faction a 
monopoly, and that the true logic of democracy is controversy 
and resultant peace. As Monroe became a better democrat, he 
grew more tolerant of his political opponents, the Federalists. 
Many years later, writing Andrew Jackson, he reverted to these 
times: “It was an epoch in which the views of men were most 
likely to unfold themselves, as, if anything favorable to a higher- 
toned government was to be obtained, that was the time.” 
But since compromise is an expediency or process and not 
a finality, it was obvious that the debates concerning the new 
government had crystallized the division of American interests 
and political ideas into two distinct parties—the centralizing or 
Federalist, and the state-rights or Antifederalist—which were 
to threaten the Union for a generation. The Union, as John 
Quincy Adams later wrote,’” had been formed “by the impulse, 
of a contraction invisible as the adamant and scarcely less 
mystical.” The subject colonies could make no claim to sov- 
ereignty; but from the hour of the Declaration of Independence 
it became necessary to provide for the perpetuity of the Union, 
the details of which became a question of great magnitude, di- 
viding men according to their feelings and opinions. “Some 
wanted to adopt the Articles of Confederation and make the 
Union a confederacy: these were called Federalists. Some want- 
ed only an offensive and defensive league without a permanent 
confederacy or congress: these were called Antifederalists. Thus. 
the two great parties which divided the country originated with 
the Union.” Since the advent of the Constitution really shifted 
the connotation of the terms “Federalist” and “Antifederalist” 


17 Lives of Madison and Monroe. 
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to “Nationalist” and “Democrat” (or “antinationalist”),18 ob- 
viously the respective positions of the North and South and their 
partisans must be now reappraised in a new perspective. In this 
light it was quite obvious that the New England Federalists 
were determined to be either separatist or nationalist, while the 
southern Democrats were determined to be either separatist or 
unionist; and it was also just as obvious that neither Washing- 
ton!® nor Madison was ever Federalist in the party sense. 
Madison, who thought out issues clearly where Washington 
muddled through, always seemed to know where politics must 
give way to patriotism, and he was never carried along by any - 
schemes beyond that point; and now, having procured just 
enough power for the central government to make it effective, 
he was ready to defend the states’ sovereignty against further 
encroachments.”° Madison clearly saw that the old civilization 
of Virginia, a rapprochement between an overwhelmingly rural 
people and a mild aristocracy of gentility whose aspirations 
were being enunciated respectively by Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson, could be possible only in an agrarian society 
whose continuity—nay, whose very existence!—depended upon 


18 The Federalists had abandoned the Confederation as “a sinking 
ship” and found something more secure in the Constitutional government, 
and though for the time being they were paying lip service (as the party 
‘out of power) to state rights, it was obvious that as soon as they gained 
control of the central government they would adopt pure nationalist 
tenets. On the other hand, the Antifederalists, in advocating a preference 
for amended Articles of Federation over the Constitution, had really be- 
come Federalists—an inconsistency they avoided by henceforth calling 
themselves “Republicans” or “Democrats.” 


18 Monroe wrote: “I have always thought he [Washington] was 


opposed to their [the Federalists’] schemes, but they carried him along by 
underhanded methods.” 


20 Madison later wrote Calhoun: “It is fortunate when disputed 
theories can be decided by undisputed facts, and here the undisputed fact 
is that the Constitution was made by the people, but as embodied into the 
several States, who were parties to it and therefore made by the States in 
their highest authoritative capacity. They might by the same authority 
and by the same process have converted the Confederacy into a mere 
league or treaty, or continued it with enlarged or abridged powers; or 
have embodied the people of their respective States into one people, nation 
or sovereignty; or as they did by a mixed form make them into one people, 
nation or sovereignty for certain purposes and not for others.” 
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conforming with rather than combatting the forces released by 
the industrial revolution. 

And chief among these forces was the rise of the centralized 
government. Among the ruins of the Roman Empire may be 
found all the essentials—separated and expanded independently 
of the others—of modern Europe and America. For centuries 
the tendency of these elements was towards separation and 
local or special existence; but scarcely had these taken distinct 
form (as feudalism, municipal communities, and clericalism) 
when they tended to unite themselves into a general social sys- 
tem. To arrive at this result, all the existent systems (theocracy, 
aristocracy, monarchy, democracy) were resorted to in turn, 
and these in turn failed owing to special interests and the lack 
of general interests and general ideas. In the sixteenth century 
these general interests and ideas were created; and in the seven- 
teenth century the silent and hidden process of centralization 
found its accomplishment, both in social relations and in men’s 
‘opinion, by the natural course of events. In France, centraliza- 
tion was achieved under the royal absolutism of Louis XI; in 
Spain, under Ferdinand and Isabella; in Germany, Austria, and 
the Holy Roman Empire, under the Hapsburgs; in Italy, the 
republics fell and power was concentrated in the hands of a few; 
in England, the national resources were surrendered for greater 
unity under the monarch. Then began a sort of unity of all na- 
tions: combinations and alliances for peaceful as well as war- 
like objects (giving rise to the ‘balance-of-power” theory and 
the science of “diplomacy”). Civilization not having advanced 
to the point where intelligence and political habits were widely 
diffused, the people were not able to take matters into their own 
hands; and so national destinies were left to the royal prerogative 
as the central power of the state. 

This condition was all changed by the Reformation, an in- 
surrection of the human mind against the absolute power of 
spiritual order, which was first accomplished in England under 
the Tudors and culminated in the Protestant extreme under 
Cromwell, after which it reached a mean in the Restoration, It 
was characteristic of the English that they allowed no ancient 
element ever to perish entirely, nor any new element to gain 
total ascendancy; and thus no particular principle ever to obtain 
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an exclusive influence, but only sufficient freedom to negotiate 
or compromise with other pretensions and interests. Hence, the 
English government advanced more regularly than that of the 
Continent, its function being to reconcile differences and make 
them live and prosper in common. Though not pure democracy, 
this was an approach to liberty—the essence of liberty being the 
simultaneous manifestation and action of all rights and social 
elements rather than the enjoyment of the utmost liberty by 
only one element at the expense of all other elements. 

On the Continent, where development was on a larger scale 
and each political experiment loomed broader and more com- 
plete, general political ideas displayed themselves with greater 
rational vigor. Here, where the march of civilization was less 
complex than in England, the different elements—civil and re- 
ligious orders, monarchy, aristocracy, democracy—developed 
not all together as in England, but in turn. The lead was taken 
by France: first, because she was the pathway of any country 
seeking to extend its dominion, and these migrant races took on 
the communicative character of French civilization; and second, 
because the French language, having replaced Latin as the com- 
mon language of courts and schools, became the natural expres- 
sion of philosophy and science. 

In America, where the development of the colonies had 
followed that of England, the elements of monarchy and democ- 
racy had existed side by side for more than a century: conse- 
quently, Americans in general were predisposed to the best of 
both elements, and wanted neither the logic of monarchy (the 
monolithic state) nor the logic of pure democracy (rationalist 
anarchy ). The compromise was a written constitution powerful 
enough to resist either individual or mass dictatorship, weak 
enough (through checks and balances) to be controlled by the 
people. Though the Constitution was the fruit of excellent 
statesmanship, the complex forces then at work aroused some 
men’s suspicions of it. Monroe, Jefferson, Henry, and others 
thought that the instrument, because of its centralizing implica- 
tions, “squinted towards monarchy”; Hamilton and his fol- 
lowers thought it an anachronism in an age of industrial progress 
because it favored decentralization. Madison, the clearest think- 
er of them all, believed that it achieved a balance between the 
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two concepts: that it was, in fact, a strictly modern mercantile 
instrument, avoiding alike the monarchical, rationalist, and 
democratic extremes. None, of course, had any prescience of the 
future when, mercantile institutions no longer sufficing in a 
complex industrial age, the state would be compelled to come 
forward and supply adequate institutions, thus effecting a degree 
of centralization beyond even the wildest fears or hopes of con- 
temporary opponents or advocates of the Constitution ... when 
any pressure group powerful enough to control the central gov- 
ernment would rule absolutely the whole nation. 


8. The Constitution having been ratified and electors chosen, 

George Washington, as a symbol of unity, was universally 
elected president. John Adams was chosen vice president. Mean- 
while the election of representatives and senators was procecd- 
ing in the states. Madison’s support of the Constitution cost him 
a seat in the Senate; but he in turn defeated Monroe (the latter 
supported by Patrick Henry) in the contest for a seat in the 
House. 

Jefferson, though he much preferred the French post, re- 
turned home in 1789 at Washington’s insistence to take over the 
Foreign Office, bringing with him wines for the President, books 
for Madison, corsets for Mrs. Adams, and a book of recipes 
neatly written out in his own hand. His stay at Paris had been 
colorful and dramatic: almost as popular as Franklin, he was 
equally adored by the Court and multitude, and numbered 
among his friends not only the foremost artists and intellectuals 
of the day but also the liberal aristocracy.1 He was also keenly 
interested in architecture, an avocation that was to make him 
the founder of the classical revival in America; and his zeal to 
add to his country’s edibles and potables made the diary of his 
tour of southern France and the Low Countries of Germany a 


1 At his hotel on the Champs Elysées Jefferson entertained lavishly: 
Lafayette and his celebrated aunt, Madame de Tesse, Foreign Minister 
Vergennes ( who, it was said, always dropped his “slippery manner” around 
Jefferson); Clerisseau, who helped Jefferson design the Capitol at Rich- 
mond after the model of the old Maison Carrée at Nimes; Charles Houdon, 
whom he commissioned to do a bust of Washington; John Trumbull, the 
American painter whose life work was to glorify the American Revolu- 
tion; Madame de Staél, and many others. 
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virtual connoisseur’s guide to fine wines as well as a treatise on 
viniculture and agriculture. But though Jefferson loved France 
and especially Paris (which he called “a true picture of 
heaven”), he was too well grounded in his native Virginia to be 
uprooted by flattery, and too sensible to “leave parts of him- 
self in different places and the whole nowhere.” Indeed, he 
found much to criticize about France: the manners and morals 
there profoundly shocked him (as he wrote Monroe), and he 
found the country sadly divided into wolves and sheep. Never 
quite able to lay aside his expository role, Jefferson had some 
good advice to offer both sides before he left France: that the 
spirit of the people should be cherished lest they become in- 
attentive to public affairs and their rulers all become wolves; and 
that the people should go slowly and not attempt more than 
their established habits were ripe for—they might even retain 
the monarchy and introduce a mild form of the English Con- 
stitution.? 

' On his arrival Jefferson probably discussed the turmoil in 
France with his friends Monroe and Madison (who had hur- 
ried to greet him with every scrap of information about the 
Constitutional Convention). Louis XVI had been on the throne 
ten years, and the noise of highborn France’s feasting had grown 
dim as the people’s enthusiasm waned. The King’s “well be- 
loved” grandfather had left a debt of four billion livres, and only 
the genius of the Geneva banker, Necker, had restored the 
public credit. When Necker was replaced by the extravagant 
Calonne, a splurge of spending soon depleted the treasury; and 
Necker was recalled too late to do anything but accede to the 
public clamor for a meeting of the States-General, which had 
not assembled since the days of Richelieu. The poverty of the 
people, exorbitant taxes, the fatuous aristocracy, the ineffectual 
monarchy—these were cited as the causes of the turmoil. But 
were they not really effects? France was not a small, poor, and 
weak nation: compared with insignificant Italy and Germany, 
turgid Spain, and semibarbarous Russia, she was the most power- 


2 It was said Jefferson actually draftéd a new constitution for France. 
At any rate, Lafayette and eight liberal noblemen met at his house to 
discuss the plan, which brought down upon him the severest criticism of 
his five-year stay. 
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ful continental state. The real cause of the turmoil, then, was the 
burden of feudal remnants: an autocratic Church, an absolute 
monarchy, and cloying medieval habitudes from which had 
gone the vital kernels that contained meaning, leaving only the 
shells for show. What was the chance that a constitutional re- 
form might still prevent bloodshed? Jefferson thought that too 
much had been left for too short a time: the French people were 
thoroughly infected with republicanism; for though Voltaire 
and Rousseau were read only by the salon socialites, the com- 
mon people had listened eagerly to the soldiers returning from 
America. Moreover, unlike the English, the French were logical 
and explosive people who preferred to shatter things to bits and 
remold them nearer the heart’s desire, not patiently to carve 
them into new models. Why strengthen the monarchy now? 
they reasoned logically. The time to revolt was when the mon- 
archy was decadent and the people relatively strong! They had 
an idea that was older than monarchy, more stimulating than 
colorful ceremonial, more enduring than splendid institutions: 

to make that idea into an actuality the French would revolt! 
Actually, conditions were not so vastly different in Eng- 
land. In both countries there was an established Church. There 
was little difference in external ceremonial—unless that in Eng- 
land was more splendid. In theory there was a constitutional 
sovereign in England, but in practice the difference was in 
tendency rather than in fact. Louis, fussing with his clocks, 
actually meddled less in government than the mad English 
King obsessed with his fears of Stuart Jacobites and Roman 
Catholics. As for charm, that was all on the side of the Bourbons: 
Louis was not uncouth like George; and the graceful Marie 
Antoinette eclipsed in every way the dowdy Queen Charlotte, 
the bloom of whose ugliness (contrary to Colonel Disbrowe’s 
hope) never wore off. Marie’s childish love of gems hardly com- 
ared in extravagance with George’s civil list of four million 
dollars annually. Yet the sentimental English adored their mad 
King and admired the petty economies of the Queen. Both 
countries were badly in debt; but the excesses of Calonne in- 
3 The Queen stamped the unused butter with her signet ring to make 


sure it was used at the next meal, and invented a recipe for utilizing left- 
over crusts (Charlotte Russe), both of which customs became fashionable. 
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furiated the French while the excesses of the Bengal governor, 
Warren Hastings (whose trial was currently being conducted), 
aroused scarcely a ripple in England. The point was, however, 
that while Marie was intriguing to dismiss Necker, Pitt was 
finding a way to establish solvency by taxes and trade. . . 

The general European conflict* that had threatened at the 
time the Constitutional Convention was assembling in America 
had now been settled by treaties which Britain signed with Hol- 
land and Prussia, which treaties, with the old Portuguese treaty, 
left the balance of power in Europe precariously poised. Since 
French manufacturers were uneasy about English competition 
and the disputed trade with India, Britain’s supremacy now de- 
pended upon her merchant marine, and the merchant marine 
depended upon the impressment of sufficient seamen with which 
to complement it. To Spain, still clinging to the Papal division 
of the New World between Spain and Portugal, the British 
seamen were pirates preying upon her legitimate rights; and to 
counter this, and also presumably in retaliation for Spain’s aid 
to the United States, the British policy was now to foment 
revolution throughout the Spanish Empire. Pitt received Gen- 
eral Miranda of Venezuela to see what Spain would do. Spain 
did nothing:® the Pacific was still safe for Britain, and Captain 
Cook in far-off Nootka (Vancouver) continued carrying furs 
to China... 


George Washington was inaugurated president in 17809. 
New York City, the temporary capital, was then a town of 
twenty-three thousand, somewhat neglected in appearance be- 
cause of the great fire two years before, its harbor apparently 


4 The trouble began with the struggle berween the States of Holland 
and the Stadholder (the Prince of Orange), who appealed to England and 
Prussia, while the States appealed to France. War was averted when the 
Dutch themselves welcomed the Prussians and the French acquiesced. 


5 Rufus King recorded in his diary (January 30, 1798) that “sugges- 
tions from high authority” had induced him to believe that England wished 
to separate the South American colonies from Spain, and calculated on the 
probable co-operation of the United States. King also recorded a conver- 
sation with Miranda, who stated that he had formerly been engaged by 
France to foment revolution in South America, but was now engaged in 
conversation with British authorities in regard to this same project. The 
Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, vol. 3, p. 556. 
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deserted except for a few Albany sloops with their Negro crews. 
Stagecoaches (stationing at Bull’s Head Tavern at 17 Broadway, 
the meeting place of butchers and drovers) connected the town 
with Boston (six days) and Charleston (thirteen days). New 
York, however, stood second to Charleston in amusements, 
having two indifferent theaters (furnished with brick-wood 
benches, locked tier boxes, and a third tier for the “riff-raff”), 
several race courses (trotting was not yet fashionable), some 
garden clubhouses on the river where tea and music were pro- 
vided, and the famous Castle Garden on an island off the Bat- 
tery. 
oe 30 was a fair, windy day; and as Washington rode 
from his house on Cherry Street® to Federal Hall at the corner of 
Broad and Wall streets, he was acclaimed by a tumultous throng 
of gentlemen in bright coats with lace at the cuffs and short 
breeches with silver buckles at the knees, ladies in puffed skirts 
of brocades and taffetas and huge hats with sweeping plumes, 
and artisans in yellow buckskin breeches, checked shirts and 
red-flannel jackets. The President-elect’s state chariot was a 
cream-colored hemisphere ornamented with cupids supporting 
festoons, drawn by four horses on ordinary, and six horses on 
state, occasions. John Adams, who had been sworn in as vice 
president eight days before (thus upsetting him as to his status 
in the absence of the President), also had a fine coach with 
“viceregal emblems” on the doors; and his coachman cracked a 
menacing whip at all who ventured near, including young John 
Randolph, who was to remember the insult all his life, and his 
brother, who were students at Columbia, then King’s, College. 
Washington’s hands shook and his voice trembled so that he 
could scarcely read his inaugural—an exhibition of stage fright 
that caused one spectator to remark that he was “not first in 
everything.” Patrick Henry and George Mason stood with the 
Randolph brothers to hear Washington take the oath to sup- 
port the Constitution, under the “gaudy wings” of which John 
Randolph was sure he could detect the “sting.” 

Before the inauguration a small group had met at dinner in 
Dr. Shippen’s Philadelphia house to discuss the grave matter of 


6 Later Washington moved to the Macomb Mansion on Broadway, 
where there was a good view of the Hudson, and probably some fishing. 
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official etiquette. It was understood that Washington (who re- 
garded himself as a sort of American version of the aristocratic 
English tradition of public service) preferred to be addressed 
as “High Mightiness”;? but Chief Justice McKean held out for 
“Most Serene Highness,” and Colonel Lewis Nicola thought 
that Washington should become “King George I of America!” 
Even the ex-shoemaker from Connecticut, Roger Sherman, 
thought that “Excellency” was not sufficiently novel. Madison 
and Richard Henry Lee (who were present at the dinner) kept 
an amused silence; but Ralph Izard, the Charleston aristocrat 
who had pledged all his valuable estates to buy ships with which » 
to fight the British, bluntly said that “Mister President” was 
good enough.’ Vice President Adams was devoting all his at- 
tention to titles for the lower ranks—the “Usher of the Black 
Rod,” the “Steward of the Household,” and so on. Adams, who 
had always relished the presidency of a fire company or a 
cricket club, was now in an ecstacy of delight and fear—-now 
pompously criticising members from the chair; again, allowing 
“an unmeaning kind of vacant laugh to escape,” so that his face 
“dimpled with a simper.”® Waiting under a canopy of crimson 
velvet in the Senate chambers, he debated the question of 
whether he should open a letter addressed to himself as “Excel- 
lency,” and what he should be when the President came into the 
Senaté. “I cannot be president then! I cannot! I wish the gentle- 
men to think what I shall be!” Again Izard came to the rescue: 
the Vice President should be called “His Rotundity!” Finally, 
there was the question of providing a throne for the Official 
Person, but this was promptly settled by borrowing the Vice 
President’s chair for him. 

While the Boston Gazette was rejoicing that “our beloved 
President stands unmoved in the vortex of folly and dissipation 


7 J. R. Griswold’s Republican Court, 153; L. B. Dunbar, A Study of 
“Monarchical” Tendencies in the United States from 1776 to 1801, ooo. 


8 The simple title of “President” proved embarrassing to Washington 
when later, on a progress through New England, he was refused accom- 
modations at a Rhode Island inn because the proprietor thought he was 
“a mere college president.” Griswold, op. cit., 185-86. 


® Adams noted that there were “no people in the world so much in 
favor of titles as the people of America.” : : 
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which New York presents,” the official social life was being 
organized before the government business was touched. It was 
agreed that the President should hold levees (mostly for men) 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, and state dinners on Thursdays. At 
the levees, which were ceremoniously dull, the President wore 
black velvet with smallsword, and kept his gloved hands behind 
him.’° The dinners, presided over by “Black Sam” (the steward 
Washington got from Fraunces Tavern) in huge wig, bright 
uniform, and yellow gloves, and assisted by a dozen liveried 
slaves, were splendid but dull: Washington sat at the center of 
the table (a “royal fashion” which aroused much criticism, 
though it was in fact only a Virginia custom) and dispensed a 
lavish hospitality"! but little conversation. 

On May 7 the first administration ball was given at the 
Assembly Rooms, Broadway and Wall Street. Jefferson has 
amusingly recounted how Madame Secretary of War Knox, 
assisted by two colonels, arranged the details and provided a 
sofa on a dais for the Official Person, instructing the cavaliers, 
dancing with swords, to lead their partners to the sofa, make a 
deep obeisance, and dance off. Mrs. Knox’s object was to fur- 
ther her social position by occupying the sofa with the Official 
Person; but owing to the smallness of the sofa and the bulk of 
the lady, the feat could not be accomplished. Some weeks Jater 
Lady Washington arrived to preside over the republican court 
and institute drawing rooms for the ladies. She was met with a 
barge hung with red curtains and manned by thirteen pilots 
dressed in white and blue ribbons. Plump and amiable, wearing 

‘a queen’s nightcap to make her look taller, Martha was very 
much the County Lady on a Mission. 

Jefferson and Monroe were always vastly amused by such 
high-society comedy, which was by no means all centered at the 
capital: for example, when Washington visited Boston there 


10 Colonel Bland regarded Washington’s bow and refusal to shake 
hands as evidence of his ambition and pride of office; to which Washing- 
ton tartly replied that he made the best bow he was 7 Salle of making— 
“The poor Colonel hasn’t the charity to attribute my stiffness to the effects 
of age.” 

11 On one occasion Washington refused to eat an expensive out-of- 
season shad because it was “a royal dish.” Evidently his frugality was in 
quality, not in quantity. 
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was a veritable tempest because Governor Hancock refused to 
call first on the President, and Washington declined all dinner 
invitations until Hancock called.1? Yet if amused, Jefferson was 
also perturbed. He knew that Washington privately resented 
the attempts of his syncophants to make a king of him; but he 
also knew that Washington was the unimaginative and conven- 
tional type to whom forms are a necessary substitute for orig- 
inality; and as for aping royalty, it was a simple fact that the 
American President was the only head of state in the world who 
was not a king at the time, so that merely dispensing with pomp 
- was an experiment in itself.4* However, the middle-class pre- 
tensions of Washington’s flatterers were another thing: in their 
ambition for prestige of place and title they were necessarily 
seeking to establish a permanent contrast of their successful lot 
with the lowly estate of the “riff-raff.” Social trumperies, there- 
fore, could not be dismissed as mere trivialities, the social climb- 
er’s motive being exactly the same as that of the political climber. 
Jefferson, entertaining in his usual simple but generous style at 
57 Maiden Lane, wrote that he was shocked at the antirepublican 
sentiments freely expressed at his table; that except for an occa- 
sional stray congressman, he was the only advocate of democ- 
racy at the capital. Jefferson saw everything, but he watched 
three men closely: Washington, meditating like a gloomy bishop 
on the dies irae when the federal government would go down 
to its doom; John Adams, who, many people thought, favored 
a monarchy; and young Alexander Hamilton, who was openly 
telling his friends that the Constitution was a “wishy-washy 
thing” and scheming to convert the “worthless rag” into a kite 
set to watch the henyard."4 
As head of the Treasury, Hamilton was in the best possible 
position to command a counterrevolution. Except for Jefferson, 


12 Ffancock’s glory had perceptibly increased with his governorship: 
he was now a connoisseur of wines and a famous gourmet, and rode about 
in a great coach attended by lackeys in white-and-blue liveries, flanked 
by outriders and mounted attendant gentlemen in crimson coats trimmed 
with gold braid and sky-blue waistcoats moiré. 

13 Jefferson wrote (Ana) that Washington objected to being an- 
nounced at the levees as merely “the President of the United States.” 

14 The last metaphor is Jefferson’s own. He was converted from this 
view by Madison on his return from France. 
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the heads of all the departments in the cabinet!® were his allies: 
Secretary of War General Henry Knox, a somewhat stupid, 
three-hundred-pound autocrat; and Attorney General Edmund 
Randolph, whom Jefferson described as “an oyster with a shell 
for either side.” The Whigs and Tories (Patriots and Lovalists) 
having disappeared with the end of the Revolution, and the 
Federalists and Antifederalists having dispersed with the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution, there were no nominal political 
parties; but the real division still continued in the predilections 
of partisans. New England’s West Indian trade was practically 
at a standstill. With prices and debts mounting, there was the 
perennial cleavage between rich and poor. What was the most 
effective domestic policy for dealing with this situation? With 
the British still holding the northwestern forts awaiting a 
breakup of the American experiment, with France, herself on 
the verge of revolution, still continuing to treat Americans like 
“well-behaved Negro protegés”;!® with Spain intriguing in the 
Southwest—how could a foreign policy be formulated? 

Since a foreign policy is of necessity an extension of a do- 
mestic policy, obviously the home problem must first be tackled. 
There were four pressing phases of this problem: taxation for 
revenue, the funding or bonding of United States debts, the 
assumption of the individual states’ debts, and the establishment 
of a central financial institution. Jefferson and Madison favored 
taxation for revenue only; but since even that was bound to 
produce sectional discord, Madison thought that duties might 
be levied only on American products and none upon imports, 
But Hamilton was for any procedure that would ‘make the 
people “tax-conscious,” and for almost any sort of tariff that 
would serve to establish this principle of “protection.”!7 Hamil- 
ton’s plan for funding the debts was to pay the central govern- 


15 There was no postmaster general in the Cabinet until Jackson’s 
administration. 

16 France had sent to America consuls with extraterritorial powers 
such as those held in tenth-rate “heathen colonies” like Siam. 

17In his Report on Manufactures, Hamilton brought forward every 
argument for a high protective tariff, the basis of which was self-interested 
sectionalism, and the motive of which was to link a powerful pressure 
group to the central government—or what he cynically called the “neces- 
sity for corruption.” 
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ment’s foreign debts and fund the domestic and states’ debts in 
new bonds, certificate for certificate. 

Jefferson was aghast at the effrontery of this last proposal. 
Virginia had paid most of her war debts: why should she be 
called upon to assume the debts of the delinquent states? More- 
over, since the old certificates were worth scarcely a fifth of 
their original value and it was uncertain how many were in 
the hands of the original owners, it was obvious that this raid on 
the public treasury was intended to enrich speculative buyers 
of the certificates and at the same time win over propertied in- 
terests to stronger support of the central government. Jeffer- 
son’s new faith in the Constitution, to which he had been con- 
verted by Madison, began to waver, and as an apostate he car- 
ried Madison with him in opposing every measure of Hamilton 
—a protective tariff, the funding of debts, and a central bank— 
on the ground that a strict construction of the Constitution did 
not permit such federal enactments.1® 

Meanwhile, events in France were further widening the po- 
litical cleavage between the North and South. The States-Gen- 
eral had been resurrected; but trouble immediately arose when 
the nobles and higher clergy refused to sit with the lowly Third 
Estate composed of lawyers, doctors, priests, farmers, and 
writers; whereupon the latter formed itself into the National 
Assembly, which, having been kept out of the hall by the King’s 
soldiers, repaired to a tennis court where it was joined by some 
of the more liberal nobles, including Orléans and Lafayette. 
Mirabeau, the greatest political genius of France, quickly took 
command of the Assembly. The spark that fired the mine was a 
rumor (possibly circulated by Orléans) that soldiers were 
marching to dissolve the Assembly, whereupon fierce mobs of 


18 In justice to Hamilton it should be said that he probably realized 
the shameful implications of his plan but looked upon it as the lesser of 
two evils. Only by establishing the national credit could the people come 
into their national inheritance; and he called upon a few to make the 
sacrifice precisely as soldiers are called upon to lay down their lives that 
the many may enjoy the fruits of their sacrifices. To Hamilton, the efforts 
of Jefferson and Madison to weaken the national authority over the states 
and thus abandon them to an agrarian existence in a world that everywhere 
was rapidly being made prosperous, united, and powerful by the indus- 
trial revolution was an error of the deepest magnitude. 
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people, whose souls had been leavened with infidelity and 
brutalized by changeless misery, raged through the streets of 
Paris carrying the Orléans tricolor and trampling the fleur-de- 
lis in the dust. When the German guards got out of hand and 
some shots were fired, the grim old Bastille was stormed and 
razed, its flames spreading through all the land upon chateaux 
and manoirs. A month later when the Assembly repudiated all 
the royal prerogatives, swarms of women gathered about the 
Hotel de Ville screaming “Bread!” and Millard with his drum 
led them to Versailles, gathering green cockades from the trees 
on the way, sweeping through the palace, so that the Queen 
scarcely had time to escape through a secret door. Only the 
timely arrival of Lafayette, who promised that the King would 
remove to Paris with the Assembly, quelled the tumult of the 
fierce Maenads of the market stalls. 

Jefferson and his circle received these tidings with uncon- 
cealed joy; Hamilton and his circle, with outspoken contempt. 
Social lines were immediately drawn by one’s attitude towards 
the French Revolution and Hamilton’s Report on Manufac- 
tures, the fashionable plutocrats deprecating the Revolution and 
supporting Hamilton’s measures. Fortunately, though, the re- 
publican strength in Congress was now reinforced by the timely 
arrival of North Carolina representatives, and Hamilton’s Re- 
port was rejected. His plan for funding the debts might also 
have been defeated had not Jefferson—embodying the South’s 
desire to have the national capital on southern soil—entered into 
a deal with him to “swap” enough southern votes to assure the 
funding for enough northern votes to assure the location of the 
capital on the Potomac. The dubious “consolidation” by Ham- 
ilton of two foreign loans was whitewashed and allowed to 
stand, and the matter of a central bank was deferred for the time 
being. 

These domestic matters disposed of, Jefferson turned his 
attention to foreign affairs. Britain had not yet surrendered the 
western garrisons, and, with the excuse that America was aiding 
France, was seizing American vessels and impressing American 
seamen. Spain, who owned most of the western lands, was 
steadily encroaching on the United States; and though Spain 
as a waning power was not dangerous, it would be quite differ- 
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ent should these Jands fall into French or British hands. For 
the present there was little Jefferson could do except recom- 
mend that a minister be sent to Spain’® and continue to agitate 
for the free navigation of the Mississippi as of vital importance 
to the West. 

The French scene was now changing so swiftly that no 
permanent policy could be devised to fit the situation. When 
the pock-marked lawyer Robespierre cried in his wavering 
clarion voice, “We must declare that France renounces all 
ambitious projects, all conquests, and that she regards her 
boundaries as fixed by destiny!” the members of the Assembly 
wept on each other’s shoulders. Cazalés, speaking for the right, 
was howled down when he answered: “Love of country must 
be our sole object—it makes more than men, it makes citizens! 
It is not the Germans and English I love: it is the French!” 
“Perpetual peace will remain a dream, and a dangerous dream 
if it leads France to disarm before a Europe in arms,” Mirabeau 
warned them. What power of illusion!—when Frenchmen re- 
fused to think of themselves as Frenchmen and thought only of 
extending their new intoxicating ideology beyond their “des- 
tined boundaries”—when those same boundaries were lined with 
enemies! Yet, the decree was passed—a Platonic vow of meta- 
physicians speculating on the mysteries of eternal peace... and 
since democracies are free to become the slaves of their own pas- 
sion for rationalities, it became the prelude to one of the great- 
est wars of conquest the world had ever seen. “You have noth- 
ing to fear from the aristocrats,” said the Comte de Mirabeau 
bitterly; “they cannot pillage, they do not burn, they do not 
assassinate: what then can they do against you? Therefore, stick 
with those who do pillage and burn and assassinate, and you will 
be safe.” 

Public sentiment in America was now crystallizing, the 
mercantile classes generally favoring England because of trade, 
the working classes in the North and practically all classes in 
the South favoring France, who, whatever her excesses, they 
knew was fighting for liberty. Jacobin clubs were springing up 
everywhere, especially in the far-South. Americans saluted each 


18 Hammond was sent in 1791. 
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other as “Citizen,” and greeted with vociferous delight every 
sweeping change in France—the abolition of hereditary titles; 
the seizure of royal and church lands; the solemn acclamation 
of the new Constitution by King, Assembly, soldiers, and people 
on the first anniversary of the Bastille’s fall. When all who had 
been in the King’s ministry (including Necker and Mirabeau) 
were excluded from the Assembly, the French merchants, who 
meant to be as free as the English merchants, came out for the 
Revolution; while the steadily growing Jacobin clubs provided 
Robespierre a hearing for his Rousseauist social doctrines, for- 
merly denied him in the Assembly. The spirit of absolutism was 
still rampant, merely passing from royal to commercial and 
rationalist channels. Mirabeau dryly remarked that “anarchy is 
organizing itself.” 

Not only France but the whole Continent was in a turmoil. 
Russia was invading Turkey; Sweden declaring war on Russia; 
the Danes invading Sweden, already torn by internal dissension 
between the Caps and High Hats. England now formed an al- 
liance with Holland and Germany to maintain the peace of 
Europe. With the exploitation of New South Wales under way, 
Mysore conquered, and Vancouver exploring the northwest 
coast of America, Pitt toyed with the idea of colonization and 
flaunted his unique knowledge of the world. What about the 
emigration of Slavs into Muscovy? Could England countenance 
a Russian empire on the Bosphorus? Pitt had no intention of 
bullying Russia—like his father before him he was “quite a Russ” 
—and he approached “poor Catherine” with condescending 
firmness. Poor Catherine, a sturdy German female who had 
murdered her own husband to secure the throne, was amused. 
Britain’s fleet was no menace to Moscow: “As Mr. Pitt wishes 
to chase me from St. Petersburg, I hope he will allow me to take 
refuge in Constantinople,” she grinned. Pitt withdrew just in 
time from too hasty commitments and contented himself with 
restoring Gustavus IIT (the two-faced King with a “voracious 
appetite for subsidies”) to the Swedish throne in order to spite 
Russia. “None of us is infallible,” remarked an English wit, 
adding, with an eye on the youthful Pitt, “not even the young.” 
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9. Such were the conditions at home and abroad when Monroe 
was elected the last of the year 1790 to fill the seat in the 
Senate left vacant by William Grayson, who had finally suc- 
cumbed to his “billious gout.” Though he had completed ar- 
‘ rangements to remove to Albemarle County, and had sent his 
: family and furniture there, he was elated at the prospect of 
: further public service—first, to escape the tedium of practicing 
law, and second, to help press the important matter of amend- 
ing the Constitution with a bill of rights. On the two moot 
questions of the assumption and funding of the state debts, and 
the location of the national capital, he had already expressed 
decided opinions. The former he though not only unfair and 
unpopular but “impolitic,” and that, by diminishing the neces- 
sity for state taxation, it would give the national government in- 
creased power in this respect; and as for the capital, he disap- 
proved of its removal to Philadelphia even for a decade, since 
once it was there, that section would be loath to surrender it to 
Georgetown and would exact a heavy toll for the concession. 
In November he traveled to Charlottesville to place his 
minor brother in the care of his old pedagogue, John Kerr, and 
the following month he proceeded with his wife and litcle 
daughter Eliza to Philadelphia by way of Annapolis and the 
Eastern Shore. Until he could find a house, the family stopped 
at the City Tavern, where Jefferson lost no time in visiting him 
and lining up a new supporter. Monroe was at the time thirty- 
two; but he appeared much older because of his tall, stooped 
frame and grave expression. Never conspicuous as a debater, 
his best talents—an extraordinary patience and a consistent will— 
were not destined to shine among so many greater lights; and it 
required the clairvoyance of a Jefferson to see in this awkward 
and serious young man a special genius in harness. In a certain 
colorful and brilliant type of man there is a keen competition 
between faith and action which is fatal to work, because it 
denies the possibility of an ultimate consistent solution; so that 
it must be left to a more prosaic type like Monroe to consolidate 
the spectacular achievements of genius and reduce high incon- 
sistencies to a sounder unity. 
On taking his seat, Monroe immediately aligned himself 
with Jefferson against Hamilton, not altogether on principle 
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but for personal reasons, since he liked and trusted Jefferson 
as he disliked and distrusted Hamilton. For Hamilton, probably 
reasoning (in line with his usual predilection for anything Brit- 
ish) that since the British prime minister was ex officio the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the American treasurer must be 
ex officio a sort of American prime minister, was now assum- 
ing all the prerogatives of this imaginary office, directing the 
executive, running the War Department, and meddling in the 
State Department, in addition to performing his regular duties. 
Always erratic as a political leader, and as a statesman Jamentably 
blind to the capacity of the American people for self-govern- 
ment, he still nursed the hope of creating an irresponsible cen- 
tral government; and though to this end he had been able to 
utilize such “incidents” as Shays’ Rebellion and the Rhode Island 
Debtors’ Revolt to prey on the fears of northern conservatives, 
he had never been able to enlist the necessary support of the 
southern planters. Now, however, with the Bill of Rights due to 
come up for consideration as amendments to the Constitution, 
an “incident” that was bound to influence the planters was pro- 
vided in the San Domingo slave insurrection. The more con- 
servative Jeffersonians hesitated. Surely the danger of hyper- 
democracy, anarchy, was greater than the danger of an industrial 
oligarchy! How was it possible to give the central government 
just enough power to prevent its disintegration into anarchy in 
an era of rapid industrial progress, and yet so little power as to 
prevent its growth into a centralized tyranny as industrialism 
grew stronger? ; 

- From the perspective of the present, when not only all 
America but almost the entire world is unified by communica- 
tion, the debates of this period seem academic; and yet historical 
imagination reveals how vital they were in a day when mod- 
ern techniques that automatically make for unity were lacking. 
Transportation methods were hardly different from those of 
ancient Rome—perhaps worse, for the Roman roads had been 
one of the marvels of the ancient world, while American roads 
were for the most part mere unbridged corduroys. Methods of 
transmitting intelligence were as bad: at the time there were 
only twenty-eight post offices for three million inhabitants; 
single sheets of paper cost twenty-five cents to transmit a dis- 
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tance up to five hundred miles; newspapers were delivered only 
at the pleasure of the carriers. Only four American cities had a 
population above ten thousand. Agricultural methods were 
primitive: implements were sharpened sticks and crude sickles 
and flails such as were used on the field of Boaz; pigs ran wild 
and foraged for themselves; cattle were kept only for their hides 
and labor; sheep (though better treated because of their valu- 
able wool) were kept rather than bred. Even manufacturing was 
largely in the household stage, since the English severely pe- 
nalized the export of machinery—a remote blessing, though, 
since it compelled American inventors to strike out in new di- 
rections. 

In this germinal period of capitalism, the planters (whose 
principal produce was tobacco and rice, and whose power was 
on the wane before the cotton gin gave an impetus to that 
staple) had been inclined to join the commercialists in controll- 
ing the central government and thereby strengthen their wan- 
ing prestige. At this particular time, however, when there was 
a prospect that the leading European commercial nations would 
be bled white for an entire generation by destructive wars, and 
it looked as if the American commercial dog would get away 
with the whole bone of contention, the planters were suddenly 
brought up short with the realization that politics makes strange 
bedfellows. If American commercial interests expanded, would 
they not swamp the agrarian interests? Was it not prophetic 
that the very first bill passed in Congress had been a tariff? 
Were not all Hamilton’s measures, especially the funding meas- 
ure, directed towards this end? 

The danger of agrarian interests’ being deprived by hyper- 
democracy was remote, perhaps hypothetical, but the danger 
of being swamped by commercial interests was real and present. 
With a bill of rights, the masses might go to democratic ex- 
tremes; but without one, the control would be absolutely vested 
in a bourgeoisie—and the planters were astute enough to know 
that nothing so appeals to the bourgeois mind as property rela- 
tions on a large scale, and that agrarian interests would receive 
scant consideration from a predatory and amoral category ruth- 
lessly devoted to self-interest. As the choice of a lesser to a 
greater evil, therefore, the planters disappointed Hamilton and 
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his supporters by throwing their full support to the Bill of 
Rights; and in December (1791) ten amendments, boiled down 
from the reported seventeen, were ratified and proclaimed a part 
of the Constitution. 

But though the agents of the Bill of Rights weighed the 
results of their work in concrete economic terms, they were 
always aware—sometimes uncomfortably so—of being impelled 
by a power that was no less real because it was inchoate: the 
instinct for human dignity that has always impelled the indi- 
vidual to struggle against becoming a helpless cog in the ma- 
chinery of state. Thus, Mason’s Declaration had been antedated 
by five centuries of human history, including the Magna Charta, 
the constitutional struggles of the seventeenth century, and 
some of the provisions of the old colonial charters, But though 
these cherished American freedoms (of religion, speech, press, 
assembly, petition, life, and property) had been shaped by the 
hands or brains of soldiers, statesmen, philosophers, and divines 
to articulate the unexpressed longings of millions of common 
people in all lands, never before had they been part of the funda- 
mental Jaw; and it was this last act that made the Bill of Rights 
peculiarly American. Why, then, had Congress hesitated so long 
to incorporate it in the federal Constitution? Why had it failed 
to do so during the revolutionary era, and had now done so in 
one of the most reactionary years of the post-revolutionary 
period? Congress gave as a reason that since it was establishing 
a government of enumerated powers, such action would have 
been superfluous: “Why declare that things shall not be done 
which there is no power to do?” Hamilton asked logically. To 
this his opponents retorted that the Hamiltonians were already 
stretching the Constitution beyond its enumerated powers, and 
that a government unrestrained by a bill of rights was likely to 
be stretched to tyranny. However, above all logic and argument 
a great psychological truth was now legally recognized: that 
government is always to be limited by natural rights. The adop- 
tion of the Bill of Rights was a compromise between the con- 
stitutionalists and democrats; but in itself it was a symbol of 
political liberty. 

1 George Mason’s Declaration of Rights (1776) or the Maryland Bil 
of Rights have generally been considered the models. 
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Monroe’s agrarian and pro-French stand, which had at first 
brought him into conflict with particular Hamiltonian measures, 
now brought him into opposition to the whole administration, 
and his proposal that the fourth article of the peace treaty with 
Britain be suspended until the latter complied with all the stipu- 
lations, met with a chilly response from the administration, 
whose policy now was to bank on the complete demoraliza- 
tion of France and the resultant prestige of Britain. 

The pro-French party gloomily admitted that events in 
France seemed to be moving in that direction. In April Mirabeau 
had died; and in midsummer the King had attempted to flee—not 
to Normandy, the royalist part of his country, but to the Rhine- 
land, in order to join the emigrés and the Austrians. When he 
was recognized at Varennes and brought back to Paris, the rup- 
ture between King and people was complete. Thus was the 
final power literally thrown at the people by the King himself, 
who plotted to re-establish his prestige by the defeat of his own 
people! When war finally came (1792), what effect could this 
gross interference in the internal affairs of France by the re- 
actionary European governments have had but to unite all the 
struggling factions—the moderately monarchical Feuillants, the 
moderately republican Girondins, and the red mountain com- 
posed of the Jacobins and Cordeliers, whose rallying cry was 
“No King!”—to avenge the affront to the national dignity and 
give the power to any faction with the vigor to beat off the in- 
vaders?? When, therefore, the Austrians and Prussians crossed 
the border and the Duke of Brunswick issued his insulting mani- 
festo, all France reacted as one man. Like a sea the Paris mob 
rose, swelled by troops from Marseilles singing Rouget de Lisle’s 
spirited war hymn. To the sound of pealing bells and drums 
beating the générale, crowds rushed to the Tuileries, where the 
palace steps were soon strewn with the corpses of the Royal 
Swiss Guards. A short olive-skinned young lieutenant of artil- 
lery, Napoleon Bonaparte, watched the scene critically: he saw 
so clearly how, by properly leading the royalist troops and 


2 True, the invaders disclaimed any intention of dividing up France; 
but there was the example of Poland which, following the assassination 
of Gustavus III of Sweden, was being carved up between Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. 
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rallying the wavering battalions of the National Guard, Louis 
might have saved his head—even his throne—and thus changed 
the whole course of French history. But the King tamely sur- 
rendered the palace—even when his Swiss were ready to die for 
him!—and escaped to the National Assembly, which imprisoned 
him with his family at the Temple. Lafayette fled to the Nether- 
lands, where he was treacherously surrendered to the Austrians. 
In September—on the very day the Battle of Valmy was won— 
France was declared a republic. Condé’s old army, lax enough 
under the royal régime but later reduced to impotency by the 
flight of high-ranking officers (the nobility) and the purge of 
all others suspected of being tainted with aristocracy, was sud- 
denly swollen with Carmagnoles, or revolutionary volunteers, 
who flocked to the defense of their country as had the farmers 
at Lexington and King’s Mountain, and despite treachery, 
wavering and retreats, the army held until all hope of crushing 
it vanished, Before the end of the year Belgium was obeying 
the Paris Convention; and all the kings of Europe, after eight 
centuries of absolute sway, were trembling before a conquering 
military republic. France was feeling her giant strength. 

At Paris, meantime, the Jacobins had gained complete con- 
trol. “Let us throw down the head of a king as a gauge in bat- 
tle!” cried the fiery and thunder-voiced young Minister of Jus- 
tice, Danton. Murat, “the people’s friend,” stood by like a quack 
doctor to let blood. Robespierre was coiled like a deadly serpent 
for the spring. In December—a month after the French army had 
defeated the Allies at Jamappes, where the young Duke of 
Chartres (afterward Louis-Philippe) distinguished himself— 
Louis Capet was formally accused of conspiracy, and the first 
of the new year he was brought to the scaffold. The King’s 
execution quickly added Spain, Holland, and England to the 
list of France’s foes. 

Now the Jacobins, having already thrown aside the idealis- 
tic but incompetent Girondins, were discarding all parlia- 
mentary pretense and governing despotically through the Com- 
mittees of Public Safety and General Security, and decreeing a 
levée en masse (total war) and a “blood purge” as the prelude of 
a “New Order,” or golden age, prophesied by Rousseau. Now 
with the merchants’ backing, the movement was entering the 
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“legal phase” wherein despotism is submissively accepted for 
the sake of fighting off invaders and dealing with treachery at 
home.? 


In England, where the French ambassador’s dismayed 
young secretary, Talleyrand, was decoding reports from across 
the Channel, the exuberant Fox (“Only a spoonfull of rhubarb 
every day is needed to keep a man in health!”) was shouting in 
Commons: “No public event”—referring to the French victory 
at Verdun—‘“not excepting Saratoga and Yorktown, ever hap- 
pened which gave me such delight!” But the British government 
were not delighted: ere long they were suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus, instituting proceedings against Paine’s publisher 
and labeling the reading of his books a “public crime,” punish- 
ing the mere use of the greeting, “Citizen,” with fourteen years 
in prison, and sending troops to France with the admonition, 
“No quarter to rebels!” The tall and elegant Younger Pitt was 
“too proud” to condone tyranny; but he saw nothing splendid 
in isolationism, that most plebeian form of nationalism; and 
though uninformed in world conditions (as was everyone be- 
cause of poor communications), he was enough a gambler to 
match his wits against not only known powers but against the 
Uncertain. Three main considerations supported Pitt’s policy: 
a balance of power essential to peace; the maintenance of the 
status quo, the only common law that all nations understood and 
obeyed; and unlimited world space in which the empire could 
expand. Burke, a Dr. Johnson in appearance and a Diogenes in 
manner, who had once shouted that all peoples are entitled to 
liberty not as a reward but as a natural right, now shifted his 
blind eye to the rotten English boroughs and his good eye to 
France, and began sneering at sophists and the “swinish multi- 
tude” and gushing over the age of chivalry and queens-in-dis- 
tress. “Whenever a separation is made between liberty and jus- 
tice, neither is safe,” he declared; and the French Revolution 
having discarded justice, there remained for him only one true 


3 The next phase of the Revolution, the equilibrium between military 
and civil power and the harmonization of liberty and order, lay in the 
future. For the next twenty-two years the supremacy of France was to be 
vested in the army (since only an army wins successes), and the Na- 
poleonic Wars were to constitute the current history of the world. 
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revolution—the Puritan revolt of 1688. Everywhere the plutoc- 
racy—that curious blend of every form of absolutism and hence 
the only real Imternationale—lauded Burke and translated Louis 
Capet. 

But however much radicals and democrats may sneer at the 
proroyalist sentiments of the bourgeoisie, the truth is that no 
convinced republican is a proper judge of the execution of a 
king. When Louis was beheaded, the last vestige of the Capetian 
monarchy (which for good or ill had been part of the flesh and 
fabric of the French nation for eight hundred years) was de- 
stroyed. The Gallic formula—‘Without authority [authorship] 
there is no life”—comprised an Idea in sacramental union with a 
Thing (one lineage of actually living men); and as an individual, 
Louis had to suffer the burden of being the Thing—the intensity 
of incarnating Power. Eating in public (le grand couvert), going 
to bed and rising without the least privacy, and even having his 
wife bear her children in the presence of a curious throng, had 
inculcated in him the sense of being a sort of public sacrifice. 
Yet, he may have found dying easier than the ordinary man, 
whose passion for life is mostly a passion for work and its frui- 
tion: having been annointed with the ampulla, he may have 
found a sort of exalted satisfaction in a sacrificial death. All 
things considered, there was perhaps a certain logic and respect 
shown in the act of putting him to death: logic, in showing that, 
since the Idea was dead, it was only fitting that the Thing should 
also die; and respect, in devising a grandeur in death denied to 
ordinary existence. 


10. After his reappointment to the Senate, Monroe made a 

hurried trip to Charlottesville to inspect his plantation. 
There he found that his “wild” brother had been tamed by the 
oldest and simplest of all methods: Dr. Kerr, the pedagogue, had 
married the boy to his daughter. “Believe me, this is the most 
heart-felt and afflicting stroke I have ever suffered,” Monroe 
wrote tragically. Now he was saddled not only with an improvi- 
dent minor brother but a potential large family! In July he 
started east by way of Williamsburg, where he was to serve 
on a commission to revise the state laws. By early autumn he 
was back at the temporary federal capital. 
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Philadelphia was then a neat, prosperous city where the 
“best people” had long since established themselves by astute 
finance. The pious Quakers, who in William Penn’s day had rid- 
den naked through the streets “shouting for King Jesus,” had 
by the time of the Revolution evolved to such a point of refine- 
ment that they had taken quite literally Washington’s admoni- 
tion to “select only gentlemen for officers,” and their “silk- 
stocking brigade” had on one occasion witnessed the court- 
martial of a captain for associating in a social way with a wagon 
maker.1 Now with numerous poor Irish and Germans to provide 
the contrast, the Quakers were become a smug middle class, 
astute in trade and filled with grace. Several congressmen plain- 
tively noted the Quakers’ penny-pinching abilities, and Monroe 
himself once remarked that “the city seems at present to be 
mostly inhabited by sharpers.” 

But though Philadelphia society looked down its nose at 
parvenu New York and smuggler-ridden Boston,? it was true 
that social life there was gayer than at either rival city. Except 
for the wholly masculine salons of Dr. Caspar Wistar (for whom 
Thomas Nuttall named his wistaria), most of the social festivi- 
ties were daytime affairs, for though Philadelphia was regarded 
as extremely modern with its street lamps, brick footways, and 
carriage post-marks, the town was usually asleep by ten o’clock. 
At the Morris House—which Rush described as “the abode of 
opulence and respectability,” but which a Mr. Twining found 
to be an unimpressive “small brick house” with “a hair-dresser 
next door”—the presidential receptions were held weekly from 
three to four in the afternoon, the guests arriving sometimes in 
coaches but more often in chairs, sulkies, or long wagons seat- 
ing twelve. For the ladies there were tea parties which usually 

1 Though the Quakers were lowly folk for the most part (German- 
town was originally called Armentown because of the settlers’ poverty), 
Penn himself was an aristocrat, and the first draft of a constitution had 
provided for a landed aristocracy, As the constitution was repeatedly 
amended in a liberal direction, Pennsylvania finally had the most demo- 


cratic in America. (Cf. The Penn Papers, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania.) : 

2 “The aristocrats of Boston all left with Lord Howe. The old Boston 
families of today are for the most part derived from the rabble of 
smugglers and privateers-men who poured in as the Tories left with the 
British fleet.”—Preface to Private Schools: 1936, by Porter Sargent.) 
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ended in card parties in order to justify the absence of intelli- 
gent conversation. There were many popular diversions? in the 
city; but these, except for the theaters,* were usually shunned by 
society or patronized with condescending amusement. 

Though Monroe himself never ceased to regard fashion as 
ostentation and much preferred male companionship and 
especially that of Jefferson and Madison, he was apparently per- 
suaded by his wife (who doubtless intuitively realized that 
singularity is more vain than ostentation) to take some part in| 
society, for their names occur frequently in the fashion notes of 
that era. Considered a great beauty: (she was especially noted 
for her gracefully arched neck and lovely shoulders), and ad- 
mired for her gracious adaptability (in Virginia she had made 
herself immediately at home, and had accompanied her young 
husband on his court circuits even after the birth of her first 
child), Eliza Monroe was invariably sought after; and her pop- 
ularity was undoubtedly an important factor in the career of 
her diffident young husband. 

Washington’s seriousness was of a different nature than 
Monroe’s: his almost formidably ceremonious outer shell really 
protected a sentimental interior,5 very much as a turtle’s hard 
back protects the soft flesh beneath it; and if he insisted upon 
scrupulous etiquette at all times, it was because he had the true 
conservative’s fear of showing ignorance of conventions and 
dislike of painful innovation,® while at the same time he kept a 


3 For men, balloon ascensions and cockfights (bearbaiting and bull- 
baiting had gone out of fashion), for mixed society, the pyrotechnic dis- 
plays, Gray’s Gardens on the Schuykill (which Mrs. Adams declared was 
no more like the Hudson than she was like Hercules), the Harrowgate 
Mineral Springs, the Wigwam Baths (where coffee, cheese cakes, beef, 
ham, cream, and bread were served), and Charles Wilson Peale’s Museum, 
where there was a collection of wax works and stuffed animals. 

+4 The Weigal Playhouse; the Southward, with its curtain by André; 
and the Chestnut Street, with its rose-colored panels and Corinthian col- 
umns, two tiers of boxes, and seats for two thousand. . 

5 Washington’s sentimentality is revealed most clearly in his nu- 
merous youthful love affairs which he never seems to have outgrown. (Cf. 
his letters to Sally Fairfax.) 

6 Sally McKean describes the first levee (1790) as “brilliant beyond 
anything you can imagine”; but most contemporaries agreed that Wash- 
ington’s formal receptions were extremely dull. 
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certain adolescent zest for pleasure.’ Lady Washington shared 
rather than complemented her husband’s interests; and thus their 
happiness struck a golden mean rather than a passionate crescen- 
do. But all agreed that the Washingtons upheld the dignity of 
the presidency: no man was more distinguished than the sixty- 
three-year-old Washington in his black velvet shortclothes, 
black silk stockings, diamond knee buckles, and light, slender 
dress sword in green shagreen scabbard, his richly powdered 
hair topped by a cocked hat with an American cockade; no 
woman more imposing than Martha Washington in her stiff 
brocades, and her own chariot-and-six (built for Governor 
John Penn) with its richly gilded medallions. 

The acknowledged leader of the exclusive inner circle of 
society was (excepting Lady Washington, whose prestige was, 
of course, temporary and official) Mrs. Anne Willing Bingham,® 
whose father was a Morris partner, whose aunt was Mrs. Wil- 
liam Byrd of Westover, and whose home on Third Street was a 
somewhat enlarged copy of the Duke of Manchester’s London 
house. It was Mrs. Bingham who decreed the new fashion in 
wigs,® the resumption of the deep formal curtsey, and the cus- 
tom of having a uniformed lackey call out the names of new ar- 
rivals. But Mrs. Bingham’s sailing was not always smooth: some- - 
times the social waters were rustled by the fingers of angels, 
sometimes by devils. Once when Monroe was calling and the 
lackey shouted his name, he answered impatiently: “Coming, as 
soon as I get off my greatcoat.” Again, Judge Chase caused 
acute embarrassment at a dinner party when he gruffly refused 
to eat Mrs. Bingham’s “folderol” and demanded steak and stout. 
The most devilish rustling, however, was the Weigal Play- 

7 He especially delighted in dancing and the theater, and though he 


always expressed a desire to retire to the peace and quiet of Mount 
Vernon, when he did so he entertained continuously. 


8It was Mrs. Bingham who persuaded Washington to take along 
Harriet Carroll (bride of Lewis Carroll of Carrollton) when he sat for his 
portrait by Stuart, so that her conversation would “give a pleasant ex- 
pression” to the General’s face. Perhaps she did not realize that Washing- 
ton’s grim expression was not natural but due to an effort to keep his dental 
machinery in place. 


® These new “French wigs” were somewhat sinisterly suggestive of 
the busy guillotine; but they had, too, a social significance in that the 
crowning glory of the Old Régime was being added unto the parvenu. 
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house’s refusal to give her a box because she stipulated that no 
one else should ever be permitted to enter it; which, along with 
the custom of the gallery hoi polloi in singling out “aristocrats” 
and ordering them to doff their hats or be pelted with apple 
cores, was further evidence of the subversive influence of the 
French Revolution. 

Since that curious intermingling of crudities and amenities 
called “fashionable society” is remotely a political technique of a 
rising economic class, it must be taken seriously—even Lady 
Washington, serving tea and sliced tongue at the presidential 
residence, would coyly ask whether any new arrival belonged 
to “our party.” It was always a source of much indignation to 
this group when distinguished’ foreign visitors showed a pref- 
erence for the society of “That Person” (Jefferson) whose 
establishment near Gray’s Fens, with its French steward and 
numerous servants and fine saddle horses, showed up all his talk 
about “democracy” as pure cant!1° In this, however, the fash- 
ionable set misjudged Jefferson, who could not help being well- 
born and wealthy any more than another man could help being 
low-born and poor; and the point which they missed was that 
Jefferson never sought nor expected to use his position for a 
place of power, and the equality he advocated did not mean 
identity, but rather a recognition of differences as an expression 
of respect for individuality. He thought that Washington and 
Hamilton (though born at extremes of the social scale) both 
had a false idea of how to achieve equality and development: 
Washington, in emphasizing the southern idea of paternalism, 
Hamilton in emphasizing the commercial predilection for com- 
petition, and neither in emphasizing co-operation. True, Ham- 
ilton had been one of the first to propose (while a soldier in the 
Revolution) that any new constitution should be ratified by a 
popular convention," and in his Report had advocated religious 
equality. But Jefferson, knowing Hamilton’s quasi-aristocratic 


10 Jt is only fair to point out that while social parvenus are snobs, 
their exclusiveness is a sort of humility in frankly admitting they are un- 
sure of themselves; while aristocrats like Jefferson are so sure of them- 
selves they do not need to be exclusive. 


11 A democratic procedure hitherto unknown except in the case of 
John Adams’s Massachusetts Convention of 1780. 
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attitude towards democracy, was not deceived: he saw clearly 
that the latter’s espousal of popular conventions (which could 
always be controlled) was really an attempt to subvert the states’ 
sovereignty; and that his advocacy of religious rights (especially 
Catholic) was only to encourage immigration to solve industry’s 
labor problem. As for Washington, much as he revered the 
aging hero, he understood Washington’s weakness for flattery 
and tinsel as revealed in such apparently trivial matters as the 
Order of the Cincinnati?* and his expressed approval of the un- 
democratic utterances of The American Museum or Universal 
Magazine; and he realized that slowly but surely a counter- 
revolutionary party was being formed about the innocent Presi- 
dent in order to take advantage of his personal popularity. 

Hitherto Jefferson had rejected the very idea of political 
parties—“If I had to go to heaven but with a party I should not 
go at all!”—and he had hoped that the unity symbolized by 
Washington would last at least as long as Washington lived. 
Now that the upsurge of partisanship had been given such swift 
momentum by the French Revolution, was it sensible to remain 
silent through sentiment or principle while the enemy en- 
trenched himself strongly in power? Washington himself had 
flouted the unity of the country by allowing himself to be per- 
suaded by Hamilton to attack the Democratic Societies in his 
annual message—“It is wonderful to think of him permitting 
himself to be the organ to attack freedom of assembly, free 
speech and press!” Worse still, though Washington privately 
agreed with Jefferson that the French treaty of 1788 (obligat- 
ing America to shelter French privateers and guaranteeing 
possession of the French West Indies) was merely suspended 
during the emergency, he had been influenced by Hamilton 
(who argued that the Bourbons being dead the treaty made 

12Tn his greater dislike for a eeagaaaaes than the generic 
kind, Jefferson was closer to Franklin (the man who “invented the 
lightning rod, the hoax, and the republic,” according to Balzac, and whose 
ancestors may have shod horses for the Washington forebears in Eng- 
land), whose death in 1790 had been the symbol of the passing of at least 
common sense in utilitarianism. 

18 This Order, founded in 1783 under the patronage of Louis XVI, 
was much resented by democrats. (Considerations on the Society or Order 


of Cincinnati... proving that it Creates a Race of Hereditary Patricians, 
or Nobility. Pamphlet by Cassius [Judge Aedanus Burke].) 
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with them was also dead) to issue a neutrality proclamation 
which to Jefferson and the Democrats was both weak and dis- 
honest. 
It was the neutrality proclamation which really brought 
the matter of political parties to a head. Jefferson discussed it 
with Madison, who, however, was much engaged at the time 
with the beautiful young widow Dolly Payne Todd,"* and with 
Monroe who, though he had at first regarded the proclamation 
as a harmless though unnecessary reminder to Americans to 
mind their own business, soon began to attack it bitterly as he 
realized that it was not only a declaration of policy favorable to 
the merchant party but dangerous as well—if the executive had 
the right to declare the country neutral he would also have the 
right to declare it not neutral, and then what would become of 
the warmaking prerogatives of Congress? Moreover, the prom- 
ise of neutrality might have been used to coerce Britain to ful- 
fill the terms of the peace treaty relating to the surrender of the 
western military posts. Thus, the proclamation “gives us no 
claim upon either court. France, indeed, it outrages, for it de- 
nies her claim of guarantee, or yielding it up, the merit of con- 
cession. And Britain, it assures of an accommodation where she 
may wish it without even the trouble of asking for it.” Monroe 
was especially angry at the “persecution” of Americans seeking 
commissions in the French navy: how could the President out- 
law this when there existed no Jaw forbidding it? He thought he 
also saw a tie-up between the proclamation and the merchants’ 
efforts to defeat the negotiations being conducted with that 
“subtle and malignant little wretch” Gardoqui, who was still 
relying on the support of “a party still high im office and all- 
powerful in the present Administration,” and that Britain’s ex- 
pectations must be on the same level, since our subservience to 
her views had shown just how “impotent and contemptible” we 
were. “But the solidity of our credit with the brokers at Amster- 
dam is a medicine of sufficient virtue to heal every wound that 
14 Dorothea Payne (whose sister Lucy was married to Washington's 
nephew, Steptoe Washington) was born of a Quaker family in Hanover 
County, Virginia. She was married in 1790 to Lawyer Todd of Philadelphia 
(where the family had removed), but was bereaved of her husband and 


one child in the plague of 1793. Her mother kept a boarding house, and 
Aaron Burr, who lodged there, introduced her to Madison. 
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could be given to the national honor and reputation,” he added 
sarcastically. 

These were angry words, for Monroe was surely aware 
that, independent of the Neutrality Proclamation, Britain held 
some high cards in the diplomatic game: she had not yet aban- 
doned her Indian allies (as agreed), and she could still block our 
making peace with the Indians in the Niagara country, where 
the war was proving to be both costly and unsatisfactory; and 
she could still prod Spain to fight us by guaranteeing her the 
sole right to the Mississippi. To this, though, Monroe had a 
doubtful answer: he thought that though Britain might ex- 
change the betrayal of her Indian and Spanish allies for our be- 
trayal of France, neither would help arbitrate world peace; and, 
since the Indians were known to be divided, as many would be 
on our side as Britain’s. Why, then, should the administration be 
moved by these considerations? The only answer was: because 
those high in the administration’s councils wanted to be moved 
by them! The latter’s object was to show as little hostility to 
Britain and monarchy as possible, and put the odium of an In- 
dian war upon the already unpopular West. The whole affair 
was mysterious and sinister. Obviously the Hamiltonian party 
would bear “any kind of indignity from the British Court,” and 
feared that any fair discussion of grievances against Britain 
would discredit the party as a pro-British faction. What could 
be better for this “malignant monarchy faction” than to plunge 
the country into some national catastrophe which would unite 
all parties in a common defense? “The circumstances of a Span- 
ish war is of all others the happiest expedient for them... . I 
observe a curious publication signed Pacifus written no doubt 
by Mr. H(amilton).... The President, he says, may of himself 
annul any treaty or part of a treaty he sees fit, as the organ of 
communication with foreign powers; that he has done so by the 
proclamation.” 

While the Federalists and Democrats—for thus they had 
evolved in fact if not yet in name—argued about concrete mat- 
ters of authority,’ what was actually happening was that the 
two fundamental principles of human society were crystallizing 


18 The actual party in tie manifests full authority; the one out of 
power therefore appears refractory to the mandates of authority. 
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into organization. In general, the Federalist Party was disposed 
to consider the first principle of society to be the preservation 
of order; while the Democrats considered the achievement of 
liberty above all else. Since the French Revolution was con- 
temporaneous with the first organization of the government of 
the United States, it was inevitable that the Democratic Party 
should have sided with France as the champion of liberty, the 
Federalist Party with England as the champion of social order. 
Thus, the two elementary principles of human society, freedom 
and order, were arrayed in conflict throughout the world,** and 
in America were respectively adopted by the Democratic and 
Federalist parties, and since these parties were not generally 
diffused throughout the country but largely centered in the 
South and North respectively, the ideological conflict took on 
the aspect of a sectional conflict. The question of neutrality, 
therefore, involved domestic politics; and politics in turn in- 
volved temperamental and geographical predilections. The cen- 
tral policy of the Washington administration was neutrality, 
but neither the people, the Congress, the Cabinet, nor any per- 
son was neutral, nor—most important of all—were the actual 
combatants, who, bound to regard all who were not for them 
as against them, ruthlessly trampled upon all neutral rights. 
Since men cannot be neutral in their hearts, dispassionate neu- 
trality is possible only to a category that can only negatively 
offend and yet not positively please; and thus as a policy it has 
merely the virtue of lukewarmness which even Providence de- 
crees is (in the words of the Prophet) to be spewed forth... 
Unfortunately, the pro-French party was now being acute- 
ly embarrassed by the antics of the French minister, Citizen 
Genét, who had denounced Washington for having in his hall a 
bust of Louis XVI (patron of the Cincinnati! ), and was now 
racing about the country to incite the people against their own 
government in behalf of France. Jefferson, aroused by the pub- 
lication of a letter he had written Genét, immediately protested 


16 Cf. John Quincy Adams, Lives of James Madison and James Mon- 
roe. Mr. Adams concludes, “Not yet, not at this hour, is that warfare ac--. 
complished.” His words might have been written today when a New 
Order is engaged in a counterrevolution to destroy what human freedom 
has been gained. 
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this “inter-meddling by a foreigner” to force us into war, and 
hinted to Madison and Monroe that “some of the more furious 
republicans” might “schismatize with Genét.” Monroe, however, 
refused to take the hint of Jefferson, whom he told plainly that 
Virginians would “pardon the errors of the French minister 
whilst they will consider those of the Administration inveterate 
and malignant vices”—that is, intemperate zeal on the one hand, 
on the other, the effects of “unsound hearts and wicked heads.” 
The last of August when Madison visited him in Albemarle, 
Monroe was still convinced that the administration had seized 
upon the Genét incident merely to stir up public opinion against 
France, “thinking to separate us from France and pave the way 
for an unnatural connection with Great Britain”—and inci- 
dentally to advance the fortunes of the “monarchy party.” John 
Marshall, in attacking the French minister, had only succeeded 
in identifying himself with Jay and King:’7 Monroe was satis- 
fied that the sense of the community was about nine to one in 
favor of France. 

The following month, when Jefferson came to Monticello, 
Monroe consulted him as to the propriety of publishing an at- 
tack on the “sects, Tories, and other assistants” in the govern- 
ment, and in particular upon Gouverneur Morris, whose recall 
the French government was demanding. It was probably de- 
cided, however, that the Democratic Party was not yet suffi- 
ciently strong for this venture: indeed, the northern and south- 
ern democracies were still far from being united in a common 
cause, as division over the qualifications of Clinton for the gov- 
ernorship of New York had proved.'® Under the circumstances, 
it was probably better to leave party organization in abeyance 
until political opinion crystallized the parties into more distinct 


17 John Jay and Rufus King certified Genét’s indiscretions and 
handed the report to the public printer—a trick which Monroe thought 
would ultimately recoil on the authors. 

18 The New York convention declared Clinton governor by ex- 
cluding one entire county’s vote because the returning officer had not 
been qualified, and the adversary party was naturally making the most 
of this fraud. Since New York was the center of the Union and the party 
in that state pivotal, southern Democrats found it a political necessity to 
support Clinton; but they were disgusted with the fraudulent election and 
with Clinton personally—“there are traits of his character . . . which are 
highly exceptionable,” Monroe wrote. 
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‘categories. As a matter of fact, this was exactly what was hap- 
pening more swiftly than Monroe and Jefferson, immersed in 
the event and therefore without perspective, could realize. The 
real agency that was to establish the Democratic Party was the 
Hamiltonian system... 


As Jefferson anticipated, the funding of the debts had 
served to enrich the creditors and rob the poor, as well as to 
create a host of financial speculators (including Hamilton’s own 
family-in-law, the Schuylers), who, being on the ground and 
having the confidence of Hamilton, knew about the funding 
before the country at large learned of it, so that they were able 
to send agents by horse and ship to buy up the old certificates 
at twenty, certain of an 80 per cent profit. Thus was raised a 
new class of bankers, and with it the need of a bank; and with 
the bank,’® a need was created for securing a national income— 
to be derived, of course, from a tariff and excise tax. Thus the 
progressive steps of Hamilton’s system—funding, a bank, taxa- 
tion—emerged. Obviously the bond-holding and interest-receiv- 
ing class would applaud this system; and while there would be 
strong opposition from other sources, the mere process of over- 
coming such opposition—by legal means or (preferably) by a 
show of force—would be the means of manifesting the power 
of the central government. 

Since interest on stocks and bonds is essentially unearned 
income on the labor of others, or the means of taking money 
from one class to pay it to another, one source of opposition 
would be the workers—a local proposition in the manufacturing 
centers. Otherwise, this proletarian opposition did not concern 
the Hamiltonians very much: the property qualifications kept 
most of the workers from voting; and the current outrageously 
“high” wages would be overcome as immigration increased and 
the “English system” of employing whole families, including 
women and children, became the vogue. As for the contingency 
(foreseen by both Jefferson and Franklin) that an agrarian peo- 


19 One feature of the bank was that the debt certificates were to be 
accepted for 75 per cent of the value of any number of shares; and since 
the bank was to have a monopoly for ten years, its stock and certificates 
of debt were above par from the beginning. Practically all of its sub- 
scribers lived in the North. 
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le would not labor in factories so long as there was virgin soil 
available in the West, the western land would be kept out of 
potential workers’ hands by the government’s selling no less than 
nine square miles to any individual—an expediency which, taken 
in conjunction with Jay’s scheme to close the Mississippi to 
Americans, would not only discourage emigration and secure 
labor for the factories, but would also serve to tie western land 
speculators (encouraged by easy terms) to the central govern- 
ment. 

The tariff presented more of a problem, since, the opposi- 
tion centering in the South, it was a political as well as an eco- 
nomic question. At the time, the South was relatively strong, 
and would become stronger as the newly invented cotton saw 
gin was developed, while the manufacturing interests were still 
generally individualistic or merged with agriculture and not 
yet sufficiently coherent to be a vital political factor. But it re- 
quired no prescience to discern that even as the cotton gin ex- 
tended slavery and enriched the South, it would also extend the 
factory system in the northern cloth industry, and that the 
South’s power would wane as the power of wage-buying capi- 
talism increased. Thus, in the North there was practically no 
objection to the tariff—not even from the workers to whom 
the tariff was represented as the chief means of maintaining high 
wages by preventing the dumping of cheap European goods.”° 

It was to the excise tax, however, that the current capitalist 
architects expected-and got—the strongest opposition. The 
Constitution had contemplated that the national government 
should have no direct connection with individuals (who were 
to be reached through their state governments) ;?4 and it was 
probably for this reason that a tax on whiskey was carefully 
selected for a showdown on the excise tax, in that it brought the 


20 Independent workers and small business men could not, of course, 
foresee that the premeditated pia in capitalism from free markets to 
monopoly would ultimately transform them into disciplined and sub- 
servient technicians and employees of the capitalist hierarchy, thus alter- 
ing the whole social composition of the middle class. 

21 This fact (that individuals were to be reached through their state 
governments) was Hamilton’s chief objection to the Constitution: he 


wanted to strengthen the central government by bringing its authority to 
bear directly on the individual. 
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central government into open conflict with an agrarian proup 
conspicuously hostile to centralization. In the hills, where trans- 
portation was poor and currency limited, whiskey had always 
proved to be the best form of barter (the most portable form 
of grain), and the matter of a revenue tax did not affect the 
morality of this arrangement in the slightest. When, therefore, 
a few hundred farmers in Pennsylvania (those in the South were 
dissuaded from such a course by Jefferson) rebelled against the 
excise tax on whiskey, and the governor made it clear he could 
handle the situation with his own militia, Hamilton persuaded 
Washington to send fifteen thousand troops under Governor 
Henry Lee of Virginia to suppress a mild rebellion that the 
ordinary police could have handled. Jefferson thought that 
Washington was merely mistaken in wishing thus to impress the 
country with the central government’s authority; but he was 
equally sure that Hamilton’s purpose was more sinister. Wash- 
ington himself admitted a fear of this interpretation when he 
wrote Hamilton that the use of regular troops was to be avoided 
except as “a dernier resort.” aoe 

The “dernier resort” succeeded in ending the whiskey re- 
bellion and flouting the liberal pronouncements of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and that it did not have more success in 
furthering centralization was due to the vigorous opposition of 
the Democratic Societies, against which the military display 
had been indirectly a threat. Monroe confessed to Madison that 
he “perfectly anticipated the secret causes and motives of the 
western business,” and was happy that the people’s patriotism 
had triumphed over “the schemes of weak and designing men.” 
Actually, the whole affair proved a boomerang to the unitarians, 
in that it showed the Democrats that events had now reached a 
point where they must be met by united action: two major 
parties were now a reality, and there remained only the urgent 
necessity of giving them form. In the press a veritable battle of 
words was proceeding. Publicola (John Quincy Adams) was 
attacking Jefferson in the United States Gazette (a Federalist 
organ edited by a protegé of Hamilton) for having written a 
foreword for Paine’s Common Sense, thus continuing in Amer- 
ica the dispute then raging in England between Burke and Paine. 
Hamilton was publishing violent attacks on Jefferson—which, 
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however, Jefferson ascribed to John Adams both because the 
latter had been writing his “Discourses of Davila” for Fenno’s 
Gazette, and because it was incredible that the head of one gov- 
ernment department would attack in print the head of another 
department. Jefferson, confessedly thin-skinned and sensitive 
to criticism, never replied in print to these attacks (in all his life 
he never wrote a line for newspapers); but when it became im- 
perative that the abusive charges be answered, the N ational Ga- 
zette was started at Philadelphia by the Huguenot poet, Philip 
Freneau, whose bitter hatred of the English dated from the time 
he had been maltreated on a British prison ship. Jefferson’s chief 
supporters were his young kinsman, John Randolph (who was 
reading law at Philadelphia with Attorney General Edmund 
Randolph); the thirty-three-year-old Albert Gallatin, son of the 
Swiss premier, who had sacrificed wealth and position to come 
to America in search of a wider liberty;?* and of course Monroe 
and Madison. “Upon political subjects we perfectly agree, and 
particularly in the reprobation of all measures that may be cal- 
culated to elevate the government above the people,” Monroe 
wrote Jefferson anent the latter’s sentiments as stated in his 
foreword to Common Sense. “The bulk of the people are for 
democracy; and if they are well-informed, the risk of such en- 
terprises [on the part of the central government] will infallibly 
follow.” At first he had thought Jefferson should have answered 
the Federalists’ abuse; but now that so many had taken up the 
gauntlet in his behalf, that would be unnecessary. 

Madison entered the lists more subtly. “Hamilton wished 
to administration .. . the government into what he thought it 
ought to be, while I endeavored to make it conform to the Con- 
stitution as understood by the Convention that produced it, 
and particularly by the state conventions that ratified it,” he 
wrote later. Madison’s lucid mind immediately saw that once 
any implied powers of the Constitution were admitted, a 
Pharisaic or legalistic interpretation would permit self-righteous 
pragmatists to do anything they wished for their material ad- 


22 After teaching French at Harvard, Gallatin settled in Virginia and 
in 1795 entered Congress. He acted as secretary of the meeting held on 
the Monongahela between the whiskey rebels and the government com- 
missioners who failed to come to terms. 
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vancement and then justify it by a statute—thus heralding a 
future rule of lawyers. But Madison was far too astute to present 
his case in generalities; and as “Helvidius” he published concrete 
and pointed attacks on the “monarchical prerogative of the 
Executive,” criticising the administration roundly for its “‘neu- 
tral” position between France and England, denying the Presi- 
dent’s right to recognize at will a foreign nation, and ascribing 
such acts to an “Anglified complexion” contrary to popular 
sympathy for republican France. He even went so far as to 
introduce in the House (1794) a resolution based on Jefferson’s 
report on commerce, advising retaliation against Britain and 
discrimination in favor of France. When the bank act was passed 
—Madison had fought it vigorously, knowing as well as Gal- 
latin that Hamilton’s conception of finance and banking con- 
tained the most vicious fallacies, in that, while a reservoir of 
credit might stimulate business, it also encouraged speculation; 
and that nowhere did the Constitution authorize a central bank 
—he wrote Jefferson from New York: “It pretty clearly appears 
in what proportion the public debt lies in this country. What 
sort of hands hold it, and by whom the people .. . are to be 
governed. Of all the shameful circumstances of this business, it 
is among the greatest to see the members of the legislature who 
were most active in pushing this object openly, grasp at its 
emoluments. Schuyer is to be put at the head of the directors 
if the weight of the New York subscribers can effect it. Noth- 
ing new is talked of here. In fact, stockjobbing drowns every 
other subject. The coffee-house is in eternal buzz with the 
profits.” 

The Democrats were united in their opposition to the 
Federalist Party, but obviously they were not united in opposi- 
tion to “‘stockjobbing”—else they could have easily defeated the 
Hamiltonian measures. Generally the pro-capitalist sentiment 
was confined to the northern Democrats; but even in Virginia 
there were some (as Monroe wrote Madison) who approved 
the bank and were “willing to pardon the enormities of its 
backers” in view of its public benefit. “Things now stand in such 
a situation that the scale will soon predominate one way or the 
other. At Richmond it is conceived that the fate of the election 
of a vice president will affect the question.” Could not someone 
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more suitable than either Clinton or Burr be found for the 
Democratic ticket? However, even Clinton was preferable to 
Adams. Monroe was quite sure that the majority of Virginians 
were Democrats, but he was not so sure of the country at large: 
the “partisans of monarchy” were numerous and powerful in 
point of talents and influence, and the number of temporizers 
who might fall into either camp was legion. He was satisfied 
that the democratic scale would ultimately prevail; but for the 
moment the division between parties was not sufficiently clear- 
cut to make either one sure of preponderance. 

Since any minority faction, because it aims at securing the 
power, is regarded by the dominant faction as a revolutionary 
movement, it is conceivable that the Federalists sincerely 
thought of the Democratic Societies as subversive. It was, how- 
ever, for this very reason that Monroe welcomed their attacks: 
“The fact is that such societies cannot exist in an enlightened 
society unless there is some cause for them.”*® When Jefferson 
resigned in 1793, leaving Edmund Randolph in nominal but 
Hamilton in actual control of the State Department, he was 
uncertain whether two major parties were more desirable than 
a number of minority parties. The first Constitutional Conven- 
tion had represented the natural division of men according to 
the age-old pattern—conservative and liberal—when it was pop- 
ularly supposed that proportional representation was most just 
and the best way to prevent the waste of geographical minority 
votes; but time had revealed the natural tendency of men to 
divide into cliques because of difference of opinion and inter- 
ests, so that it now seemed as if a combination of minorities 
might easily overwhelm a true majority. There was, Jefferson 
thought, but one way to avoid this danger: to make the new 
party a major party and strictly national in opposition to the 
narrow sectionalism of the Federalists; and to present national 
unity as the faith of the common man everywhere and not as a 


23 Monroe displayed a discrimination of what was “subversive” of 
good or of evil: thus, the estimate of the Democratic Societies as sub- 
versive depended on whether the Federalists were regarded as good or 
bad. Since the Societies had been formed to combat the Federalists, and 
since the latter were in power, the movement was essentially revolution- 
ary; and since the fighting was to be done with votes rather than with 
bayonets, the Societies automatically became a political party. 
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combination of related geographical interests. It never occurred 
to Jefferson that this might result in a combination of the agrar- 
ian South and West against the industrial North, because at the 
time there was still a powerful agrarian influence in the North, 
where the designs of the Federalists were not popular (even if 
they were ever really known) but were “confined to certain 
leaders and they principally to the eastward,” as Monroe noted. 
No one, of course, could foresee the time when the North, as 
its agricultural interests dwindled and it became preponderantly 
industrial, would shed its separatist sentiments as it moved closer 
to a pragmatic policy of consolidation, while the South, as its 
agrarian interests and slavery increased, would become more 
antinationalist and separatist; so that the two major parties, cen- 
tering in the respective sections, would shed their ideological 
shells and emerge starkly as the North and South. 


11. ‘In January, 1794, an obscure congressman from Con- 

necticut, Joshua Colt, made some interesting entries in his 
journal. “A strange portion of French frenzy is working in this 
country. We see much of it in Congress, principally among the 
Southern members. . . . One would have expected from these 
owners of slaves, and men of large fortunes, a different complex- 
ion; but our rankest democratical principle is all from the South, 
and they consider us New England men as aristocrats.” In Feb- 
ruary he noted that “every day more and more evinces that 
some of our Southern gentlemen, Virginians especially, have a 
most unconquerable aversion for the British nation and partiality 
to France.” Madison’s Nonimportation Act? moved the journal- 
ist to declare that “Britain is to be afflicted with our non-impor- 
tation agreement ... to do everything which we may demand of 
her... . If the embargo gets through, I shall be almost inclined 
to think that the Rubicon has been passed and that war is in- 
evitable.” The Southerners’ “‘strange and fantastical notions” 
about liberty . . . approaching nearly to French extravagance of 
liberty and equality absolute” seemed to Mr. Colt to presage the 
end of the Union: “We have perhaps as much to fear from the 


1 Madison’s idea was that a form of neutrality could be achieved by 
keeping American ships at home, an idea he was to put into practice when 
he later became president. 
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fever of French politics taking too strong a hold upon the minds 
of the people of this country as from any other source.” 

As a matter of fact, the Congressman might have found 
strong evidence of popular sympathy for France right in Phila- 
delphia had he not been predisposed to look for it only in the 
South. The address “Citizen” and “Citizeness” was heard fre- 
quently on the streets; and at a large dinner, with the governor 
present, a pighead labelled “Louis XVI” was stabbed by lib- 
erty-capped guests shouting “Tyrant!” The very word “aristo- 
crat” was a vile epithet, even good manners were considered 
lése-républicanisme. True, all this was mild enough compared 
with the demonstrations in South Carolina, where a tremendous 
civic pageant was held at Charleston in honor of the National 
Assembly, a salute of thirteen guns fired, the Te Deum and 
Hymne de Marseillois (sic) were sung while the church bells 
pealed, and a huge banquet was served at Williams’ Coffee 
House, where several hundred guests drank toasts to America 
and France. Here in the far-South the organization of Jacobin 
clubs was proceeding briskly, along with plans to build privateers 
for France. Ere long, though, fresh news arrived from France 
which dampened the ardor of the Francophiles and diminished 
the prestige of Citizen Genét.? 

This news concerned the excesses of the Jacobins, whose 
tule, like that of any minority faction impatient for power, was 
approaching the inevitable goal of absolute dictatorship when 
opponents are regarded not as mere political foes but as crim- 
inals guilty of lése-nation and hence meriting liquidation. To the 
Jacobins it was obvious (for when minds are turned upside 
down actual and palatable truth gives "way to supposition) that 
they themselves were not attacking but were being attacked by 
the Palace. Hence, actual guilt was not important: if blood was 
demanded to avenge the death of others, then the massacre of 
innocent hostages was justified by the hostages’ crime of mass- 
murder—for starving people was just that! If the people’s venge- 
ance was to be directed against all conspirators at any time, then 


2 On learning that his faction had lost out in France, Genét wisely 
decided to remain in America. He subsequently married the daughter of 
Governor Clinton and occupied himself with inventing a steam-propelled 
balloon. 
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that vengeance extended to, say, Lafayette, who, if he wasn’t 
there, might have been there! In short, all who had not sup- 
ported the Jacobins from the very beginning must be regarded 
as potential enemies. Nor should the defendants be brought be- 
fore the courts which stemmed from the defunct régime and 
could not be trusted, but before the people themselves. And, 
since the Jacobins considered themselves the people, they had 
already provided a special tribunal, ue chambre ardente, for 
this purpose. 

Carlyle has vividly described how the hastily installed tri- 
bunal hurried to its work, the slaughter on the streets being only 
incidental to what went on inside. The Revolution was passing 
from the legislative and executive to the judicial—and when 
revolution becomes legalistic then indeed it is a Terror! Any 
title—Swiss, priest, aristocrat, officer of the civil list, servant of 
the King—sufficed as an accusation. Separate trials were un- 
necessary: the accused were condemned and executed in lots. 
Singing the Carmagnole, the mob danced about the corpses as 
at a fine féte. Since the delicate aristocrats, not inured to suffer- 
ing, died so quickly that only those striking first had the pleas- 
ure of inflicting agony, henceforth they should be struck with 
the backs of swords and forced to run a gauntlet between rows 
of butchers. When the supply of aristocrats was exhausted there 
still remained the common criminals on whom to vent those un- 
fettered instincts that live in the depths of the human heart. 
Thus le 2 septembre becomes the great article in the credo of 
French freedom! Not until the mob becomes weary with and 
indifferent to slaughter seasoned with robbery and gluttony 
does stupor set in; and with stupor, idiocy. The people have had 
their spree: now they are ready for a dictator! 


Gallatin’s Swiss birth, his pro-French sympathies, his 
democratic politics, his connection with the Whiskey Rebellion, 
marked him as a special target of the Federalists whose fears of 
democracy were enhanced by recent events in France; and 
though he had been a resident fourteen years (seven of them 
spent in Massachusetts, where “inhabitance makes citizenship”), 
the Senate moved to unseat him because he had not been a citi- 
zen the required nine years. Fauchet, the new French minister, 
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was reserved and prudent; but he too was to learn that no de- 
meanor could endear him to the “monarchical” administration 
which, with an eye on France, was now busily engaged in rais- 
ing standing troops. 

Monroe thought that the bill to raise troops would be in- 
nocuous were it not that the “faction” was supporting it: as it 
was, probably the bill was designed to subvert the “public hap- 
piness”—perhaps to have a federal army supersede the state mili- 
tia and make of the latter “a useless and dormant body scarcely 
retaining arms in their hands.” Switching abruptly to the execu- 
tion of the French King and the fate of Lafayette, he told Jeffer- 
son (to whom he was writing) that, while Virginia Democrats 
regretted the Jacobin excesses, they considered these events “as 
incidents of a much greater one which they wish to see accom- 
plished.” Later, en route to Albemarle, he stopped off at Caro- 
line to visit his friend John Taylor, who was engaged in writing 
a book about the bank concluding with the sentiment that the 
bank “should be demolished and the proprietors excluded from 
the public councils,” to which Monroe added that “we see in 
this faction in our councils an avidity to seize every incident 
that may possibly tend to promote the great object of a change 
in the government.”8 

Having heard a rumor that the “fiscal party” contemplated 
sending an envoy headed by Hamilton or Jay to England to 
complain of that country’s aggressions in seizing American 
property and chasing our ships from the sea, Monroe immediate- 
ly wrote President Washington protesting the appointment of 
Hamilton or anyone else who would “answer to bind the aristos 


8 Today, when bankers are considered ultrarespectable, this conclu- 
sion might be regarded as a prejudice of the day; but, as a matter of fact, 
Colonel Taylor was a thoughtful and cultivated man, and his conclusion 
followed the reasoning of Socrates and his modern school as to the trades- 
man type which, regarding profits as a summum bonumt, is motivated not 
reasonably but instinctively. If the implied “revolutionary” attitude of 
the business interests of the times seems inconsistent with their usual con- 
servative attitude, it must be remembered that business interests naturally 
wish to conserve only the status quo that protects their interests; and that 
they were then formulating a counterrevolution against the liberal prin- 
ciples of the American and French revolutions. Hence, there was a cer- 
tain logic in Monroe’s connecting the business “faction,” the French Revo- 
lution, and the monolithic tendency of the central government. 
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of this country” to those of England, and asked for a personal 
interview. As this raised (for the first time) the question of a 
senator’s right to protest a nomination before its presentation to 
the Senate, Washington asked Edmund Randolph’s opinion and 
was informed that Monroe's station entitled him to an interview; 
but Washington ignored this advice and requested Monroe to 
submit his objections in writing—which Monroe was, of course, 
too wary to do. But John Nicholas* was more impulsive: he 
wrote the President that half of America regarded it as “unsafe 
to trust power in the hands of this person, however remotely it 
is connected with many of the odious traits of his character.” 
Nicholas did more than hint at Hamilton’s “personal powers” 
in the government which he used to intimidate legislators: Ham- 
ilton was an avowed friend of Britain, into whose arms all his 
measures had tended to throw our country, and “many enter- 
tain suspicion that some grounds for the present hostility of that 
country to this is partly intended to aid his well-known attach- 
ment to it.” This was plain speaking, and Washington heeded 
it to the extent of nominating Jay instead of Hamilton. The 
President’s action was well timed to defeat the measure forbid- 
ding British imports until the western posts were surrendered— 
for what would be the use of such a measure if an envoy was 
being sent to discuss the matter? The debate was particularly 
acrimonious, and Monroe gleefully reported to Jefferson that 
the doors of the House were kept locked to the public lest the 
discussions (as the closing order expressed it) “further encour- 
age the people, already angered at Britain, in that licentious 
spirit.” The Federalists, maintaining that the stipulations of 
Madison’s bill were aimed at Britain in the interest of France 
(which they certainly were), and eager to show that Britain 
meant business and that America was not ready for war, cir- 
culated the rumor that the President had secret information that 
General Simcoe was at the Miami rapids with three British com- 
panies, an “invasion” which Secretary of State Randolph de- 
scribed solemnly as “hostility itself.” Monroe was skeptical: the 
report was merely calculated to influence the Senate in authoriz- 


4 Who introduced the resolution (later shelved) in the Virginia leg- 
islature censuring Governor Jefferson for his laxity in defending Rich- 
mond during the Revolution. 
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ing the ten thousand additional troops asked for; it would in- 
fluence the House to adopt a more appeasing attitude towards 
Britain; Britain would then disavow the act for a consideration; 
and there would still remain the additional troops at the admin- 
istration’s disposal! Washington told Randolph that his sole 
obejct was to prevent war by a just settlement of differences 
with Britain; but if the negotiations were unsuccessful, the meas- 
ures pending in Congress should go through, and in the mean- 
time the country would be put in a complete state of military 
defense. But as Monroe pointed out, even sending an envoy 
under such conditions was conciliatory—and towards the na- 
tion that had committed the offenses! —and that when the envoy 
was a man who had previously “well-nigh bartered away the 
Mississippi” it was not difficult to hazard a guess as to what the 
results would be. In this he proved to be a true prophet. 

As June and the end of the Congress approached, the ad- 
ministration faced the necessity of choosing a successor to 
Gouverneur Morris, whose recall the French government had 
demanded. This put the administration in the dilemma (accord- 
ing to Monroe) of “selecting from among its enemies or those 
of opposite principles” someone who would be acceptable to 
France, or choosing one of its own adherents who would be un- 
acceptable to France. Washington’s first choice was Thomas 

‘Pinckney provided Jay would agree to remain in London, but 

this Jay refused to do, and the President offered the post to 
Charles Livingston, who also declined it. Aaron Burr was next 
suggested to Washington, who reportedly® rejected the sug- 
gestion with scorn and offered the post to Monroe. 

Monroe was amazed. He had opposed the administration 
so consistently that he had not expected any recognition from 
it, and his first reaction was to think that the offer was an at- 
tempt to get him out of the country; but later he decided, since 
he was not yet a formidable political figure, that the administra- 
tion was simply forced to go to the Democratic ranks to find 
someone acceptable to the French. Cooler judgment and a 
stauncher adherence to party principles should have made him 
decline an appointment from an administration with which he 
could not possibly work in harmony; but he was so eager for 

5 Washington never confirmed this hearsay. 
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the post that he immediately began to rationalize his desire to 
accept—that it would keep an “uncertain person” from the post; 
give his party an opportunity to cultivate France, et cetera. 
Both Jefferson and Madison, to whom he appealed for advice, 
coldly told him he must decide for himself. On June 1 he wrote 
Washington his acceptance in terms that scarcely concealed his 
exuberance: “Be assured it will be my study and give me the 
highest gratification to have it in my power to promote by my 
mission the interest of my country and the honor and credit 
of your administration which I deem inseparably connected 
with it.” 

He had wanted to visit his plantation in Albemarle and con- 
sult with Jefferson at Monticello before sailing, but the Presi- 
dent urged dispatch. Madison, who was in high spirits over his 
approaching marriage® to the captivating widow, Dolly Payne 
Todd, accompanied him from Philadelphia to Baltimore, where 
he sailed with his family, including a nephew and a scion of the 
South Carolina Rutledges whom he was placing in a French 
school. Just before embarking he had sent Jefferson a cypher 
by which they might correspond, adding a marginal note to 
the effect that “Danton has been executed, the charge the 
plunder of public money—the King of Prussia withdrawn—and 
the British driven from Corsica.” 

Talleyrand was then sojourning on the Bloomingdale Road 
in New York, no doubt congratulating himself that he was safe- 
ly out of reach of the Jacobin carving knife; and Brillat-Savarin, 
presiding at Little’s Tavern, was sighing his contentment that he 
was safely “removed from the horrors of Girondist cooking.” 


12. Had Monroe possessed a keener sense of humor he might 

have got a deal of entertainment during the tedium of his 
long voyage (forty-five days) from Secretary Randolph’s 
pompous letter of instructions, but judging from the fact that 


8 The wedding took place on September 15, 1794, at Harewood, the 
Virginia estate of Dolly's sister, Lucy Washington. The bride wore a mul- 
berry gown with white scarf, and the bridesmaids cut up Madison’s 
Mechlin lace ruffles as souvenirs. Madison had been engaged before, to a 
New York lady who, annoyed because her suitor preferred to discuss 
history with her father rather than endearments with her, sent him his 
congé in an envelope sealed with rye dough. 
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after his subsequent fiasco in France he took great pains to 
italicise portions of the letter and answer them in detail, he evi- 
dently took the instructions very seriously. “Show confidence 
in the Republic without betraying undue complaisance. .. . 
Dwell on gratitude .. .” were some of the platitudes that swelled 
Randolph’s letter to a small volume. Considering that Monroe 
had been appointed not because he enjoyed the administration’s 
confidence but because he was “of an ilk acceptable to the 
French,” it might have been that these instructions constituted 
an attempt to deceive an envoy as to the administration’s real 
French policy—in which case they were certainly dishonest. 
Particularly hypocritical were Randolph’s injunctions to “keep 
in mind the free navigation of the Mississippi” and to appease 
“the jealousy of the French” by representing the motives of 
Jay’s English mission as being “immediate compensation for our 
plundered property and restitution of the [western] posts.” 
When Randolph assured Monroe that “in case of war we regard 
France as our first and natural ally” and that America had no 
intention of sacrificing any connection with France for any 
connection with England, he was doubtless personally sincere, 
but subsequent events were to prove that he was not expressing 
the administration’s views. 

Doubtless it would be represented to France (by Fauchet) 
that America was divided by two irreconcilable parties, one, 
republican and friendly to the French Revolution, comprising 
the majority of the House, the President, and the people; the 
other, monarchical and pro-British, comprising a majority of 
the Senate—thus Randolph’s instructions continued. Monroe 
might obviate this distrust by hinting that the French govern- 
ment should deal directly with the American government, and 
not by insidious operations on the people such as Genét had car- 
ried on. The President would wish weekly reports, particularly 
about Robespierre: Was his party firmly fixed?>—Was he talented 
and capable of directing the storm?—Was he friendly to the 
United States? To the President, Randolph wrote he was “happy 
that Colonel Monroe’s instructions forbid him to attach him- 
self to the uncertain fate of any individuals” amidst such a series 
of unprecedented revolutions. 

When Monroe arrived at Havre on August 2 he learned of 
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the fall and execution of Robespierre. A few days after his ar- 
rival at Paris he reported to the State Department that the 
French overwhelmingly approved the execution because of 
Robespierre’s dictatorial tendencies and cruelty. There had been 
a sporadic rebellion to rescue Robespierre from the hands of his 
executioners; but the citizens had rallied immediately to the 
“calm dignity” of the National Convention. This led Monroe 
to a bit of philosophizing about dictatorial reactionaries who 
thought they could stay the momentum of a liberal revolution: 
could it be presumed, especially at this moment when the ardor 
of the nation was so inflamed by conquest (France had defeated 
practically every foreign force on the field) that any responsible 
number of citizens of any description would turn aside from the 
great object of the Revolution to further any individual’s 
scheme to usurp power? . 

If the boot fitted anyone in the administration, let him 
wear it! 


Monroe’s instructions had been explicit enough as to his 
conduct after he was received by the French government, but 
they did not contemplate the contingency of his not being re- 
ceived at all. At the time not a single civilized nation had a rec- 
ognized representative in France (even the Swiss minister had 
been waiting vainly for months to be received), and the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety gave no indication that it meant to re- 
ceive Monroe. After ten days, therefore, Monroe decided to 
take matters into his own hands by appealing directly to the 
people—exactly what the French government was to be told not 
to do in America!—and he dispatched a note to the National 
Convention, which, to his great surprise, immediately issued a 
decree that the American Minister be introduced into the bosom 
of the Convention. On August 15 he appeared and presented his 
credentials with a prepared address, including a French transla- 
tion. In the allotted space of ten minutes Monroe went the limit 
in casting aside all the cautious injunctions of Randolph. Re- 
publics, he declared, were all close because they had the same 
interests, and this was particularly true of France and America. 
Now France was undergoing the same “noble career” that 
America had previously undertaken with French aid; and he 
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was happy to add that whilst the heroic valor of her troops com- 
manded the admiration of the world, the wisdom of her councils 
united equally in securing the happiest result. Having expressed 
his own convictions so warmly, Monroe went on to describe 
America’s high sentiments for France. (To Madison he con- 
fessed the fear that his speech would “be scanned with un- 
friendly eyes” by those Americans who would say that “these 
things were smuggled in secretly”; but this would not be true, 
his sole object being to produce a good effect in France as well 
as in America.) 

The Convention received Monroe’s speech with due en- 
thusiasm, tendered him the accolade (fraternal embrace), de- 
clared that the alliance with America was not merely diplomatic 
but “the sweetest fraternity,” and, in confirming the decree ac- 
cepting Monroe, ordained that the American flag be displayed 
with that of France at all sittings in the hall in token of eternal 
unity.1 Monroe made another speech when the flag was placed 
in the hall; and later, when the body of Rousseau (who had 
died in 1778) was reinterred in the Panthéon, this same flag, 
borne by Commodore Barney and Monroe’s nephew, preceded 
the American minister and his staff—the only foreigners per- 
mitted to witness the ceremony. 

Despite his personal popularity, however, Monroe found it 
difficult to discharge any official functions. The French, being 
ardent patriots who are never quite able to blame Ja France for 
any of their woes, are always inclined to divert their suspicions 
and reproaches to any stranger within the gates; and Monroe 
could not quite escape the latter category. In the past two years 
the French had seized and condemned a number of American 
vessels and cast the crews into prison—thus raising a delicate sit- 
uation, the handling of which alone would have required one 
man’s undivided attention for months. But Monroe plunged into 
the business at once by addressing a long protest to the Commit- 


1 There was some embarrassment when the Convention discovered 
it had no American flag in stock, and in fact didn’t know what the Ameri- 
can flag was! After a French regiment had paraded beneath his window 
and an officer had pressed another accolade on his cheek, Monroe proudly 
produced an American flag which had been made by a fellow voyager, 
young Commodore Joshua Barney, who had served in the American 
Revolution and was to command (1802) a French squadron. 
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tee of Public Safety; and anticipating the Committee’s answer 
that the British were doing the same, he astutely pointed out 
that while the British were violating only international law, 
France was in addition violating a special commercial treaty, 
and that moreover France was the ally and friend of America. 
Thus, if Frarice abandoned the seizure policy first, it would put 
Britain in the wrong; but if Britain abandoned it first, then the 
reverse would be true. Monroe’s logic was good but it fell flat 
if the premise was shifted to this interesting consideration: 
What if neither country abandoned the policy? 

The exuberance which Monroe found in the novelty of his 
situation was not to be quelled, however, by minor setbacks; 
and the rapid momentum of events in France swept him on to 
new transports of enthusiasm. Hearing that the Swiss Conven- 
tion had adopted a constitution extending equality to all citi- 
zens, he immediately wrote the Swiss minister of his pleasure at 
seeing the Genevan Republican flag alongside the flags of France 
and America in the Convention Hall. “The spirit of liberty be- 
gins to show itself in other regions,” he wrote Jefferson. 
“Geneva has undergone revolution—the people have taken the 
government into their hands, apprehended the aristocrats, and 
executed seven of the most wicked. And in Poland, under the 
direction of Kosciusko who acted with us in America, a for- 
midable head has been raised against Prussia and Russia.” 

The following month (October) Monroe wrote a lengthy 
report to the State Department in which he sketched the history 
of the Jacobins during the two eras of the Revolution. During 
the first era (beginning with the Reyolution and ending with 
the adoption of the constitution), the Jacobins had comprised 
most of the enemies of the ancient despotism; and without them 
(because of their advocacy of free discussion), the Republic 
could not have been established. But during the second era (the 
administration of the constitution), there was nothing for the 
Jacobins to do; and it was then that the Jacobins, unwilling to 
abandon their former power, perforce continued “brandishing 
the same weapon against the legitimate representation of the 
people” and, formerly an organization of virtues, became an un- 
scrupulous party intent on maintaining its power by nefarious 
means. Obviously Monroe was not condemning the Jacobin 
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Society as such but only the perversion of its virtues; but, since 
Washington was currently engaged in denouncing the Demo- 
cratic Societies as “Jacobin Clubs,” the administration avidly 
pounced on Monroe’s report to strengthen its attack on the 
Democratic Societies. Randolph wrote suavely, “Your history 
of the Jacobin Society is so appropriate to the present times in 
our own country that it was conceived proper to furnish the 
public with those useful lessons; and extracts were published 
as froma letter of a gentleman in Paris to his friends in this City.” 
To publish a foreign minister’s confidential communication was 
bad enough, but to do so for partisan purposes was reprehen- 
sible. Not only were the statements false (being out of context), 
but in fallaciously assuming that the Democratic Societies and 
the Jacobin Clubs were identical, they made Monroe’s criticisms 
appear to be directed against the Democratic Societies; and com- 
ing from the supposedly democratic and liberal Monroe (for no 
one could have the Jeast doubt about the writer’s identity), they 
made him seem an arch-hypocrite in both American and French 
eyes. 

The first intimation Monroe got of the double purpose of 
his appointment and the misuse that had been made of his re- 
port came from Madison, who wrote scathingly: “The ques- 
tion agitated in consequence of the President’s denunciation of 
the Democratic Societies will account for this use of your ob- 
servations. In New York, where party contests are running 
high in the choice of Clinton (who declines), I perceive the use 
of them is extended by adroit comments to that subject also. 
It is proper you should be apprised of these circumstances, that 
your own judgment may be better exercised as to the latitude 
or reserve of your communications.” Monroe was angry; but 
as so often happens with men who are unduly sensitive about 
their own mistakes, his anger was directed not against his own 
naiveté but against the “wicked forces” that had taken advan- 
tage of it. Fortunately, though, the misuse of his comments 
proved to be a boomerang in France, where the Convention was 
now busily engaged in proscribing the Jacobins and really wel- 
comed any criticism of them; while in America it was quickly 
obvious that the Federalists’ denunciation of the Democratic 
Societies was only a red herring intended to cover the nasty 
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scent of Jay’s Treaty when its terms were finally made public. 

In his fateful Jacobin report Monroe had included some 
comments on the continued French successes. “That Austria, 
Prussia and Spain have for some time past wearied with the war 
and have wished to withdraw from it, is certain... . England, 
therefore, will have to maintain the contest alone, for Holland 
will be conquered and subject to the will of the conquerors. 
This, however, is not the only danger which impends over here. 
Denmark and Sweden, offended by the unlawful restraints on 
their trade .. . have united their fleets . .. for the purpose of vin- 
dicating their rights.” Writing Washington, he was even more 
optimistic. “France can command a peace from every power 
and upon her own terms. England alone can at present hesitate 
or talk of terms, and this she is enabled to do only by her fleet 
which may secure her from invasion; but J am inclined to think 
a storm is gathering over her more dangerous than any she has 
yet known, for I have reason to believe that Denmark and 
Sweden are ready to fall on her, and that Spain will be com- 
pelled to purchase her peace with France (by joining the anti- 
British combination).” This was a plain warning that any 
American alliance with Britain to the detriment of France would 
not only be contrary to democratic idealism but also to po- 
litical realism. 

In November, Monroe had an amusing encounter with the 
Committee of Public Safety in regard to a Spanish “plot” which 
he fancied he had nipped in the bud. It seemed that the Spanish 
Minister of Finance, Gardoqui,® had thrice importuned him to 
deliver certain letters to someone in the French Foreign Office 
‘requesting permission for Gardoqui to come to France to take 
the baths. Knowing that no official permission was required to 
take the baths, and that anyhow Spain had her own intermediary 
in Paris, Monroe’s suspicions were aroused. Did Gardoqui mean 
to put out peace feelers? Was his approach to Monroe intended 
to imply that America had a closer relationship to Spain and 

21n his later Review, Monroe was to note bitterly that these powers 


considered themselves as forsaken by America in refusing to join their 


armed neutrality. ; ; 
3 With whom, as chargé d'affaires at Philadelphia, Monroe had 


previously had a “collision on the much litigated question of the Missis- 
sippi.” 
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England than to France? He notified Gardoqui he was not 
authorized to act as an intermediary; and then having decided 
that it would not be to America’s best interests for Spain and 
France to conclude a peace which, freeing Spain from pressure 
in that quarter, would weaken American pressure for the settle- 
ment of controverted points with Spain, he wrote all the cir- 
cumstances to the Committee of Public Safety, hoping in that 
way to arouse the Committee’s suspicions of any peace move by 
Spain and at the same time give convincing proof of America’s 
friendship. ““The communication was well received,” Monroe 
later wrote his chief, adding naively that, at the termination of 
the business, he was assured by the Committee of France’s deter- 
mination to pursue the war against Britain—and would America 
furnish financial aid? This Gallic twist disconcerted Monroe 
for a moment; but he quickly recovered and assured the Com- 
mittee that, while he could not promise financial aid, it might 
be forthcoming—and would France use her prerogative in such 
a way as to help settle America’s difficulties with Spain and 
England? To this the Committee made a magnanimous response: 
It would consider our cause as its own! 

Monroe summed up his position thus: to take a strong posi- 
tion with England thereby fortifying ourselves with France, 
and, by sharing the latter’s fortunes, obtain from England all 
our demands without danger of war. This was the position in 
which the majority of Americans would have concurred . . . 
but neither Monroe nor the American public knew that at that 
very moment the government was in possession of Jay’s Treaty; 
and even later, when this fact became known, the terms were 
kept secret. Such secrecy was ominous, and speculation was’ 
bound to be rife. If the terms were favorable to America, why 
keep them from the public? Obviously, they must favor Britain! 
English newspapers received at Paris hinted that not only com- 
mercial but offensive and defensive provisions were contained 
in the treaty. Having already solemnly declared (on the basis 
of his original instructions) that the projected treaty would only 
be to redress wrongs, Monroe was now reproached by the 
French for having deliberately deceived them with professions 
of friendship. Monroe hastily dispatched a demand to Randolph 
to know whether these press reports were true, or whether they 
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were invented merely to drive a wedge between America and 
France; but to this letter he received no answer. The French 
were now concentrating upon America their distrust of all 
foreigners: in December the Committee of Public Safety wrote 
Monroe, peremptorily demanding to know “in what light we 
are to hold this affair.” Monroe hedged for time: he had no 
official word about the treaty, but he had no doubt the terms 
were strictly consonant with our treaty with France. To Ran- 
dolph he protested that he rested “with unshaken confidence in 
the integrity of the President and in the veracity of the instruc- 
tions given me .. . that I should be the organ of an upright and 
not a double and perfidious policy.” 

Monroe’s very vehemence, however, betrayed his shaken 
confidence in the Washington administration, and even while 
he half-heartedly wrote the Committee that the terms must be 
kept secret until the treaty was ratified and that they should 
withhold their protests till then, he must have known what was 
afoot and realized that, having served his usefulness in allaying 
French suspicions while the Federalists were conniving with 
. England, his ministerial days were numbered. Had he been hon- 
est with himself and admitted that he had accepted the post 
from sheer impatient ambition and gambled his career against 
the ephemeral good faith of the Federalists, his immediate resig- 
nation as a protest would have restored his popularity in France 
and made him a leading spokesman of the new Democratic 
Party in America. But instead, he procrastinated . . . until he 
was recalled as a scapegoat. 

Fortunately the delayed ratification and publication of 
Jay’s Treaty held French indignation in check long enough for 
Monroe to secure the liberation of Tom Paine and Madame 
Lafayette from prison. Though Paine could not be regarded as 
an American citizen (except by straining the accepted ruling 
that all British subjects in America automatically became Ameri- 
cans when independence was declared), he was certainly not a 
French citizen; and the authorities promptly released him upon 
Monroe’s official request. He took the old man—Paine was only 


4 Five years before, Paine had been smuggled out of England by the 
poet William Blake. He was elected by the Calais Department to the 
Assembly, where he incurred the distrust of Robespierre and was thrown 
into prison, escaping the guillotine by the merest accident. 
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sixty, but he was prematurely aged by illness and imprisonment 
—to his own home to spend his “remaining month or two” in 
comfort. “I shall certainly pay the utmost attention to this gen- 
tleman,” Monroe wrote Jefferson. “The services which he 
rendered (to Americans) in their struggle for liberty, have 
made an impression of gratitude which will never be erased 
whilst they continue to merit the care of a just and generous 
people.” As Paine’s “remaining month or two” expanded to ten, 
and his temper grew worse as his body got better, Monroe came 
to realize that his illness was more psychic than physiological— 
the result of his nerve-racking experiences in France—and he 
was acutely embarrassed by the elderly radical’s denunciations 
of Washington for his “monarchical” tendencies and of America 
for having deserted him in his hour of need. 

Madame Lafayette’s release was more difficult to obtain, 
for though she was an American by virtue of an act of Congress 
conferring perpetual citizenship on her husband’s family, she 
was also a French subject as well as a hated aristocrat. Upon her 
release Madame Lafayette came to Monroe’s house to receive a 
thousand pounds of a huge gift voted by Congress (Washing- 
ton had also sent money), and permitted him to see her and her 
two daughters off to join Lafayette at Olmiitz prison near 
Vienna, her son having meantime been sent with his tutor to 
America to be cared for by his namesake, George Washington. 
He also succeeded in getting the Committee interested in Lafay- 
ette’s repatriation. Nothing was promised; but even listening to 
Monroe’s plea showed a softening of the Committee’s rigid atti- 
tude—doubtless due in part to the Gallic sense of humor which 
appreciated the story, then causing all Europe to rock with 
laughter, of an abortive attempt to rescue Lafayette by a Prus- 
sian scientist, Justus Bollman (supplied with American money 
through Madame de Staél), and a young American medical stu- 
dent Francis Huger.’ The conspirators had planned to conceal 
themselves and their horses at a spot where Lafayette exercised 


5 Yt was at the summer home of Huger’s father in South Carolina 
that Lafayette was entertained on first landing in America during the 
Revolution. Francis was then a mere child; but he remembered the dash- 
ing young French officer, and at his trial insisted he was involved in no 
plot and merely wished to express America’s gratitude to a friend. 
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daily, overpower the guard, and race with the prisoner to Han- 
over. Everything worked according to schedule, and the plan 
would have succeeded had not Lafayette misunderstood 
Huger’s cry, “Get to Hof!” as “Get off!” which led him to 
start immediately and so become separated from his liberators. 
Only Bollman escaped: Huger languished in an Austrian prison 
a year, and Lafayette was kept at Olmiitz another two years. 
“Zur angenehmen Kenntnisnahme!” (‘“‘Observe, a pretty tale!”’) 
the Austrian Emperor Joseph wrote on the margin of the report. 
Perhaps the expression was one of amusement, indicating that 
the Emperor enjoyed the spectacle of seeing the heroics of the 
stage transferred to everyday life. 


13. Although Monroe shared the apprehensions of the 
French government as to the terms of Jay’s Treaty, he 
was beginning to get a little weary of personally serving as the 
butt of the Convention’s “sensitive whims,” particularly at a 
time when the infamous massacres under the carrier of the 
Nantes Federalists repelled him by “opening the scene again and 
reviving the horrors” of the Terror. However, this resentment 
against the French government did not mitigate his anger 
towards Jay, who had failed to keep his promise to send Monroe 
the script of the treaty as soon as it could be put in cypher, or 
against the administration, which was now engaged in admin- 
istering some stinging rebukes for his “hugging and kissing” 
with the French republicans. Such anxiety to show friendship 
for France was, said Randolph severely, very annoying to Eng- 
land, who was already convinced that America was more than 
a nominal ally of France, and this hampered those engaged in 
making a treaty with (placating) England for the purpose of a 
more enduring friendship (trade). However, Randolph added 
graciously, the French flag, sent in return for ours presented to 
the Convention, would be courteously received.? 
Due to the slow post of the times, Randolph’s rebukes were 
particularly hypocritical and insulting when read at the very 


1The dour congressman from Connecticut, Joshua Colt, noted in 
his journal that the flag was officially received “and a mighty foolish cere- 
mony it was.” . 
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time the perfidy of Jay’s Treaty was becoming known. Monroe 
now realized that his mission had been a mistake from the begin- 
ning; that no matter how defective a purely partisan administra- 
tion is, the government itself is handicapped when its officers 
employ their energies in opposing one another rather than in 
serving a common purpose. It was now quite obvious that the 
administration was displeased with Monroe because of his atti- 
tude towards Jay’s Treaty; but it was also equally plain that the 
administration could not give this as the reason for recalling him 
(since his stand was the popular one) and must find a plausible 
excuse. Monroe still had the opportunity to resign and vindicate 
himself; but he was still young and inexperienced enough to 
think that zeal is the proof of sincerity and industry (whereas 
in the diplomatic service the simplest way to avoid mistakes is 
to do nothing), and even while Randolph was searching for an 
excuse to recall him, he was writing a long report to the State 
Department justifying his conduct. He complained to Madison 
that he was hurt and surprised by the State Department’s crit- 
icism, since it was never even hinted that he should make secret 
use of his instructions; but Madison told him frankly that “the 
language of your address to the Convention was certainly very 
grating to the ears of many here, and would no doubt have em- 
ployed the tongues, and the pens too, of some of them if external 
as well as internal circumstances had not checked them.” But 
Monroe disregarded even this friendly hint that he was talking 
too much: he wrote Madison long justifications of his conduct 
and complaints that uncertainty as to Jay’s Treaty was delaying 
settlement of “interfering claims” upon the Spanish, even send- 
ing him copies of confidential reports to the State Department 
and generally fishing for advice. Sometimes he asked Madison 
to show his letters to Jefferson, “who, I suspect, declines inten- 
tionally a correspondence from a desire to enjoy free from in- 
terruption the comforts of a private life.” Jefferson had no wish 
to hurt his young protegé’s feelings; but he realized only too 
well that the administration knew precisely by what channel the 
Democrats, and Madison particularly, were kept informed of 
matters in France. 

In justice to Monroe, however, it must be said that since the 
popular feeling in America was pro-French, there was no rea- 
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son to obscure the fact except for ulterior purposes; and he was 
sincerely convinced that if America stood firmly to her treaty 
with France, there was no service which the latter would not 
make in return. It was also a fact that suspicions of Jay’s Treaty 
were blocking? negotiations respecting the differences with 
Spain; and this situation filled him with dismay. Suppose peace 
were concluded between France and Spain before the Ameri- 
can claims were adjusted? “I think if our sage negotiator at 
London had waited a little longer till the victories of France 
were more complete (and it is certain that will be so), he might 
have gained terms satisfactory to all his countrymen,” Monroe 
wrote: Madison bitterly; “but perhaps, being a conciliating ne- 
gotiator, he could not take advantage of that argument—perhaps 
he wished for the honor of England to deprive the republican 
party in America of the opportunity of saying his success was 
owing in any degree to that cause.” As late as April (1795) Jay 
had still failed to send Monroe a resumé of the treaty, now claim- 
ing that his cypher had been lost; but he did dispatch a repre- 
sentative, Colonel Trumbull, to tell Monroe in strict confidence 
what the terms were. This placed Monroe—as it was meant to 
do—in a quandary: if he received this intelligence and withheld 
it from the French, then indeed he should have merited their 
suspicions of his alleged innocence of the treaty; while, on the 
other hand, if he divulged the intelligence, he would be break- 
ing his word to Jay to keep it confidential. If it was a trap, Mon- 
roe did not fall into it by receiving Trumbull’s communication. 
But the Colonel, not to be thwarted, got around this by impart- 
ing the information to a Massachusetts friend then at Paris who 
in turn wrote Monroe about it—and probably others. Now the 
leakage would be ascribed to Monroe and both objects instead 
of only one attained: he would both lose countenance with the 
French and stand convicted of breaking his word to Jay! 

But fate, which overrules mutinous accidents to make them 


2 Representative Douai frankly told the American consul at Paris 
(anent the navigation of the Mississippi): “I ought not to dissernble that 
this matter may depend much upon the conduct which the American gov- 
ernment will observe in regard to the treaty which its minister Jay has 
concluded with England. You know in effect that there ought to be a 
reciprocity of services and obligations between nations as between indi- 
viduals.” 
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serviceable to a larger purpose, now helped Monroe by merg- 
ing his dilemma with “a commotion” which broke out at Paris 
in April, soon after the Peace of Basle (with Prussia), and served 
as the focus of the people’s and the government’s whole atten- 
tion. There was much distress in the city—Monroe’s household 
of fourteen persons was allowed only two pounds of bread a 
day—but Monroe predicted that, following the arrest of the 
leaders of the “mountain party,” there would be a period of 
quiet for the Convention. On May 20, however, mobs from St. 
Antoine and St. Marceau, preceded by “a legion of women,” 
broke into the assembly hall. “The sitting was broken up, and 
everything was in utter confusion,” Monroe wrote with his 
usual penchant for understatement. A young deputy who at- 
tempted to protect the president (Boissy d’Anglas) had his head 
severed from his body and mounted on a pike “in the bosom of 
the Convention.” For a time it seemed that the members were 
doomed unless they sought security “in disguise and flight”; 
but d’Anglas kept his head (figuratively as well as literally) and 
“observed in his deportment a calmness and composure which 
became the important and dignified position he filled.” The 
state of confusion lasted till midnight, during which time the 
insurgents repealed in mass practically all the laws of the land, 
and they were just at the point of ordering the arrest of all the 
executive committees when a hastily gathered force arrived on 
the scene. The ousted insurgents, wearing hatbands with the 
legend, Bread and the Constitution of 1793, thereupon retreated 
to their faubourgs, where they were besieged and forced to 
surrender; and the Convention was re-established and proceeded 
“to review what had passed in the course of the day.” Monroe 
admitted that the two rebellious districts were entirely artisan, 
but he thought they might have been incited by the aristocrats. 
It was but a feeble voice now that could be raised in defense of 
the Constitution of 1793. 

Thomas Pinckney, en route from England (where he had 
served the past two years as minister) to take up his duties in 
Spain, arrived at Paris just in time to witness this “commotion.” 
Thomas, who, like his distinguished brother, Charles Cotes- 
worth, was a Charleston conservative with Federalist leanings, 
probably regarded his arrival as timely for a reason Monroe did 
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not suspect: the “commotion” gave him a good excuse not to 
tarry at Paris any longer than was absolutely necessary to pay 
his respects to the embattled Committee of Public Safety, and 
so avoid any extensive discussion of his mission or Jay’s Treaty 
with either the French government or with Monroe. The latter 
thought that Pinckney was “sensible to the benefit which the 
aid of this Republic could yield to his negotiations... but upon 
mature consideration was of the opinion he could not request 
such aid without having previously exposed to view Mr. Jay’s 
treaty, which he did not choose to do.” There was good reason, 
however, for Pinckney’s reticence: it was quite certain France 
would zot help him if he did reveal the terms of Jay’s Treaty; 
and so he might as well be on his way and do what he could 
before the storm broke. 

Despite the conspicuous straws in the wind—for in October 
(1795) Pinckney did negotiate a three-year treaty with Spain 
providing for the free navigation of the Mississippi and estab- 
lishing the boundary of West Florida at the thirty-first parallel 
—Monroe persisted in clinging to his pet theory that England 
and Spain, each without the knowledge of the other, were seek- 
ing a separate peace with France, and that now was the time, 
when the two former nations had no combined strength or 
understanding, to court the French to espouse American claims. 
This reasoning was fallacious because of its premise that Jay’s 
Treaty would be acceptable to France (which he knew was not 
true), as well as his wrong assumption that British peace feelers 
were being directed towards a temporary truce rather than to 
the more subtle and remote end of lulling American and French 
indignation until Jay’s Treaty was ratified. It was not until 
summer, when Britain resumed her naval warfare with fresh 
fury,® that Monroe’s eyes were opened. “It will obviously at- 
tract your attention,” he wrote the Secretary of State then, 
“that this measure was so timed . . . that it might have no in- 
fluence in the decision of the Senate upon the treaty of Mr. 
Jay.” He found a little cold comfort in thinking that this was 
“an act of desperation” on Britain’s part that would act as a 


3 Monroe reported that forty sail, loaded with grain for the starving 
French populace and therefore necessary for the stability of the French 
government, had been seized by the English. 
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boomerang in bringing in Denmark, Sweden, and Holland on 
the side of France. But Britain was ready for any reaction: she 
notified Spain that if the latter made peace with France she 
would be attacked, thus keeping that nation in a state of sus- 
pense; and, by promising not to take the part of Poland, she 
made a new treaty immobilizing Russia. Just where, though, did 
this leave French-American relations? Certainly if England was 
seizing American vessels destined to France, then France would 
seize our vessels going to England. If our vessels to England 
were to be protected by American armed force, why not our 
vessels going to France? Or, had Jay’s Treaty contemplated a 
bias in favor of England? 

Monroe noted that the only American citizens at Paris ap- 
peared to be New England men financed by the British, the in- 
ference being that these merchants were ordering shipments to 
France on the secret understanding with the British that they 
would be seized and diverted to England. American prestige in 
France was alarmingly low: it was no longer convincing “to 
abuse the English and drink toasts to the French Revolution.” 
Standing up to England was now the only thing that would 
restore France’s good opinion of America. “What part it be- 
comes our country to take at this crisis belongs not to me to 
say,” Monroe wrote Jefferson—then proceeding to say it never- 
theless: “The duty we owe to ourselves and the respect which 
is due to the opinion of the world, admonish us that the insults 
and injuries of Britain are to be no longer borne, and that we 
ought to seek redress by again appealing to arms. .. .” 


14. Though Monroe did not know it at the time, Washington 

had actually submitted to his cabinet the convention be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden maintaining the rights of neutral 
nations. Randolph was the only member who favored our join- 
ing the neutrals. Knox expressed the views of Hamilton and 
therefore the administration’s policy: to keep on good terms 
with Britain at any cost, and join no combination that would 
make war possible. This blatant subservience, added to Jay’s 
Treaty, was too much for Edmund RandoJph:! within a month 
he was to resign from the State Department, to be succeeded by 
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Timothy Pickering, who was regularly commissioned the fol- 
lowing December. 

Monroe debated the current situation in his letters. In July, 
1795, French forces at Quiberon Bay routed an army of ten 
thousand emigrants under British auspices. The last of the month 
France and Spain signed a peace treaty in which there was no 
mention of American claims. Britain would now probably de- 
clare war on Spain; and so if America proceeded to prosecute 
her claims against Spain in the only way now left (by war), we 
would automatically become the allies of Britain. Wasn’t this 
what the Federalists wanted? Wasn’t this their real reason for 
not courting French favor to settle the Spanish claims? Wasn’t 
Pinckney’s mission to Madrid in the nature of a red herring—or 
more likely (judging by his actions there) actually to deliver an 
ultimatum? Or was it all just so much bungling on the part of 
the administration? 

In any event, though, it was still not too late to remedy 
matters. “Doubtless France will now have great weight in the 
councils of Spain,” he wrote Randolph hopefully—not realizing 
his letter would be received by Pickering; “and if we continue in 
friendship with France . . . it will be possible to avail ourselves 
of it in support of our claims . . . as soon‘as I am enabled to show 
that Mr. Jay’s treaty stipulates nothing injurious to this Re- 
public.” a 

Even while Monroe was penning this the terms of the 
treaty were being published in America—and precipitating a 
furious storm of protest. Jay was burned in effigy; Hamilton, 
publicly defending the treaty in New York, was stoned by the 
crowd; the press teemed with epithets against Jay and Hamil- 
ton, and even against Washington, who wailed that he had been 
attacked “in such indecent terms as might have been used to an 
ordinary pickpocket.” A host of literary hornets sprang up 
overnight, administering their stings under such fancy names as 


1 Randolph resigned in August (1795), presumably because a dis- 
patch of the French minister, Fauchet, was intercepted by a British war- 
ship and sent to the British minister at Philadelphia, which led to charges 
against Randolph reflecting on his honor. Historians have disproved the 
charges: hence, it is inferable that the Federalists and English were 
gunning for Randolph because of his distaste for Jay’s Treaty and the 
pro-Bnitish policy. 
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Camillus, Cato, Atticus, et cetera. Madison labeled the treaty’s 
friends as “a British party systematically aiming at an exclusive 
connection with the British Government,” and ridiculed the 
false alarm that war would ensue if the treaty were not ratified, 
since trade meant more to England than national honor. Though 
it had been expected that Jay would be malleable in the hands 
of clever British colonial experts (“Mr. Jay’s weak point is Mr. 
Jay,” the British minister had warned his Foreign Office), ac- 
tually his best trump card (that America would join the north- 
ern European nations in an armed neutrality if Britain refused 
concessions) had been privately represented by Hamilton to 
the British minister as mere bluff. Under the circumstances Jay? 
had done the best he could, which was bad enough; for though 
Britain agreed to return the western posts and settle all debts 
by commission, she made no guarantees as to freedom of trade, 
cessation of impressments, or compensation for seized American 
vessels.* 

While American towns were blazing with Jay effigies, Lon- 
don was having a three-day illumination celebrating Howe’s 
successes over the French, Though more than half the popula- 
tion was disfranchised,® the English generally had not the least 
doubt that all justice, freedom, and rectitude resided exclusively 
in the British Empire; and they regarded America and France 
as exponents of that freedom enjoyed by the herd of swine 


2 The Remembrancer, p. 17. William Cobbett as “Peter Porcupine” 
excoriated “American Jacobins, commonly denominated Democrats,” and 
“The Gros Mosqueton Diplomatique or Diplomatic Blunderbus” (Citizen 
Adet) (Philadelphia, 1795, 1796; also London, 1801); Ascanius, “A Citizen 
of New England,” attacked “French Influences and False Patriotism” 
(The Anti-Gallican; or the Lover of bis own Country, [Philadelphia, 
1797]); Paine wrote Washington a “Scurrilous Epistle” which a Citizen 
promptly answered, convicting “Mad Tom” of the “Blackest Ingratitude” 
(P. Kennedy, London, 1797). 


3On returning to America, Jay resigned from the Supreme Court 
(which he had served largely iz absentia) and ran for the governorship of 
New York, probably to test a manufacturing section’s sentiment towards 


the policy symbolized by the treaty. 


* Cotton was not even mentioned, Jay’s explanation being that he did 
not know cotton was an American export! 


5 Against Roman Catholics alone there were seventy pages of penal 
laws denying them even elementary rights of person and property. 
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which rushed down a steep place to be drowned in the sea. This 
Puritan conviction that they were an Elect gave the English a 
tremendous self-confidence, and this power was greatly aug- 
mented by the uncertainty which the so-called British Paradox 
infused in other nationalities—a paradox which was really noth- 
ing more than a curious inability to do the obvious thing, and 
which in practice resulted in the English talking a good deal 
about the necessity for reform while at the same time they de- 
layed orderly progress by labeling intellectual speculation as 
technical treason and ignoring conditions that made possible 
the inhuman practice of crimping . . . until they were actually 
confronted with a situation such as the red-bannered Spithead 
mutiny (1797). 

Why did the British bother to sign any treaty at all? The 
logical supposition is that they only intended it as a wedge be- 
tween France and America; and as long as it did not commit 
them to another policy it would do no harm. Why did the 
American government accept such a treaty? The answer to this 
must be qualified according to the division among the Federalists 
themselves. The Hamilton faction approved the treaty for ex- 
actly the same reason the British did; because it drove a wedge 
between France and America—and incidentally between the 
pro-French Democrats and the current administration. To Jay 
and those of his ilk, it seemed marvelous that Britain would con- 
descend to make any treaty at all with a nation she held in such 
disdain. To southern conservatives like Edmund Randolph and 
the Pinckneys, the treaty could be swallowed (with distaste) 
because it paved the way for an agreement with Spain regarding 
southern boundaries and the navigation of the Mississippi. 
Washington, always befuddled by any speculation, resolved all 
complexities into an amazing simplification: the treaty was bet- 
ter than war! “If this country is preserved in tranquillity twenty 
years longer, it may bid defiance in a just cause to any power 
whatever,” he declared—thus fulfilling the role of a prophet at 
least, for it was to be almost that long to the War of 1812. 

Monroe’s only official notification concerning Jay’s Treaty 
had been a letter from Randolph (written on July 14) stating 
that “the treaty has not been ratified, nor will it be ratified, I 
believe, until ic returns to England, if then. ... The late British 
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order for seizing provisions is a weighty obstacle to a ratifica- 
tion. I do not suppose that such an attempt to starve the F rench 
will be countenanced.” At the time Monroe did not know, of 
course, that this was merely the personal opinion of a man who 
(as Jefferson put it) was “retiring before the storm he saw 
gathering.” Shortly after he had received this letter, copies of a 
Philadelphia newspaper arrived at Paris containing the text of 
the treaty and a brief announcement that the Senate was now 
considering it. The terms surpassed all that he feared, great as 
his fears had been: “indeed, it is the most shameful transaction 
I have ever known of the kind,” Monroe wrote his Uncle 
Joseph Jones, adding that he had little stomach for attempting 
to reconcile the French to it. He brooded over something 
plausible to say to the French government, finally deciding 
simply to say that the treaty had not been ratified and probably 
would not be because of the opposition of the American people; 
or, if word came that it was ratified, to point out the necessity 
of a commercial treaty with France to offset it. But in his heart 
he knew that official instructions relative to the treaty would 
never come (which they never did); and when the French gov- 
ernment hinted darkly that i it was sending an envoy to America 
to denounce the French-American alliance, he wrote Madison 
despondently that the treaty had parted us from France. He 
painstakingly dissected the treaty to show that it was a bill of 
sale of our national honor, adding lugubriously that “since the 
reports of the treaty transpired I have rested on a bed of thorns.” 
But though the French government had been outspoken about 
having a showdown with America over the treaty, and had 
visited its righteous wrath upon the American minister personal- 
ly, it had happily not only refrained from “degenerating into 
the unfriendly policy formerly practiced against us” but had 
actually gone out of its way to expedite our business with the 
Dey of Algeria. There was also a brighter, if more remote, 
aspect to the affair: it would definitely stamp the Federalists as 
pro-British (a charge they had hitherto indignantly denied), and 
the administration “must now show its complexion by acting 


6 To whom America was paying a million dollars ransom (bribe) for 
Americans held prisoners in Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. Colonel David 
Humphries, minister at Lisbon, was the negotiator. 
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on it.” Meantime, George Mason had submitted the treaty to 
the people: if the people repudiated it (as Monroe was sure 
they would) and the administration ratified it, then obviously 
the people would be repudiating the administration; and this 
would not only strengthen the democratic opposition in Amer- 
ica but would forge closer the ties between the American people - 
and France. 

But Monroe did not fully realize—because he was immersed 
in the event—that there was a decided change being effected this 
year in the public temper of France growing out of an experi- 
ence that had taught the people that the chimera of perfect 
equality can never be attained, and that so long as the multitude 
is unfitted to exercise political rights (which means not only 
the right to elect but the right to be elected), the contest of 
factions must terminate in the supremacy of the most un- 
scrupulous. If the Revolution had served merely to change the 
administration, then obviously (since it had destroyed only the 
special exemptions of the clergy and nobility) it had served 
mainly to extend the power of the central government. The 
people were generally willing to accept the new (third) Con- 
stitution of 1795;’ but they objected to some of its decrees, 
especially the one making two-thirds of the Convention a part 
of the new legislature, which in effect made the Convention 
composed largely of a body that had deluged France in blood. 
Royal tyranny having been abolished, the problem now was to 
restrain the dictatorial tendencies of the people’s own delegates. 
The Convention (which had lost the support of the Royalists 
by its own ambitious designs, and that of the Jacobins by pro- 
scription) proceeded warily to submit the new constitution first 
to the army, by which (since the military is disciplined to 
obedience) it was promptly accepted, after which the depart- 


7 This constitution was radically different from the preceding ones 
in that it abolished one assembly and divided the power between two 
councils, the Five Hundred to enact legislation, the Ancients to pass or 
reject it. The executive power, instead of being vested in two committees, 
was placed. in the hands of five Directors; and this Directory had absolute 
control of the army and finances, the appointment of public functionaries, 
and the management of public negotiations. Elections were taken from the 
body of the people and confined to colleges of delegates (electors) called 
Primary Assemblies. 
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ments were approached one by one until a majority was won 
over. 

But the people, having tasted power, did not surrender 
meekly. The most powerful royalist section of Lepelletier 
(formerly the Filles de St. Thomas) immediately passed a reso- 
Jution that “the powers of every constituted authority cease in 
the presence of the assembled people,” and, by separating the 
constitution itself from the arbitrary decrees, made the contest 
one between the sections and the central government.® In Octo- 
ber the electors chosen by the people assembled at the Théatre 
Francais under the protection of the National Guard. Without 
artillery, they hoped that the victory would be won by sheer 
numbers. The Convention was faced with a critical situation. A 
civil war at the present time, when the allied British and Aus- 
trian forces were driving the French across the Rhone,® would 
be disastrous. The Convention, therefore, promptly dissolved 
the electoral bodies, ordered the imprisoned Jacobins released, 
and sent General Menou with a regiment against the rebels. 
When Menou parleyed instead of attacking and thus gave the 
rebels time to plan an attack on the Convention’s place of as- 
sembly, he was dismissed and replaced by Barras—a most sig- 
nificant occurrence, for Barras’s first act was to secure as second 
in command a young artillery officer, Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
had already distinguished himself at the siege of Toulon and in 
the Maritime Alps. In the Convention’s presence Bonaparte was 
timid and diffident, but his opinions were clear and his language 
forceful. On his advice fifty pieces of artillery were placed to 
command the approach to the Convention hall; military posts 
were established at every strategical point. 

Soon after dawn the next morning some thirty thousand 
insurgents surrounded Napoleon’s little army of six thousand. 
When grenadiers in the Church of St. Roche opened fire with 
' musketry, the Convention’s canoneers replied with grapeshot 
which swept destruction through the ranks of the National 
Guard along the rue St. Honoré, and the fleeing insurgents car- 


8 Cf. Jefferson’s and Madison’s Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions. 


® Though Pichegru had taken Holland (evacuated by the British, 
who captured the Cape of Good Hope, seized the Dutch fleet, and estab- 
lished a Batavian Republic). 
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ried their confusion to the reserve ranks formed near the Church 
of the Filles de St. Thomas. Meantime, ten thousand insurgents 
had carried the Pont Neuf and were pushing towards the 
Tuilleries. Napoleon let them advance until they were within 
twenty yards of his batteries—then he opened fire. By sundown 
the Convention’s victory was complete. . . 

Thus ended the last insurrection of the people in the 
French Revolution. The insurgents, far from being a rabble, 
were the flower of Parisian citizenry, comprising all the gen- 
erous and elevated remnants left by the Revolution, and they 
were overthrown not by superior numbers and superior cause, 
but by the terrible effect of mechanized warfare, the power of 
military discipline, and the genius of a youthful commander. 
Moral right was all on their side: they knew too well (from ex- 
amples such as Caesar and Cromwell) that the inevitable 
tendency of all civil strife is military despotism, that the people, 
having won a liberal revolution, must always fight to preserve 
their freedom against a conservative counterrevolution. The 
most that could be said for the Convention is that it used its 
triumph generously (probably influenced by the Girondins) ; 
and, having settled the new government, published a general 
amnesty and changed the name of the Place de la Revolution to 
the Place de la Concorde, it declared its sittings at an end. Na- 
poleon, having helped establish dictatorship of five, bided his 
time until there was a favorable opportunity for establishing 
not only a one-man dictatorship but a perpetual dictatorship for 
his dynasty. 

Monroe, with his conflicting conservative temperament and 
his ardent democratic beliefs, was torn between taking sides in 
this “final appeal to arms in which the Convention prevailed.” 
Like the insurgents, he made a distinction between the consti- 
tution and the unpopular decrees; and there was grave doubt 
in his mind as to whether a republican government should sus- 
pend the democratic process even to prevent civil war. On the 
other hand, had the Convention acceded to the rebels’ demands, _ 
it would have established the precedent of mob rule; and had it 
been overcome by force, France might have been plunged into 
civil war at a critical time. Finally, when he was convinced that 
the object of the rebels (because they included aristocrats) had 
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been to restore the monarchy, he was reconciled to the com- 
paratively happy ending of the “awful moment,” though he 
retained some suspicions of government affairs, some uncer- 
tainty as to whether the government would be allowed to take 
charge peacefully, and some apprehensions about the military 
reverses on the Rhone. Obviously he felt, though he did not 
see clearly, that the same conflict was going on in France that 
was going on in America, with the working people and aristoc- 
racy struggling to preserve the liberal gains of the Revolution 
against a conservative middle-class counterrevolution, the only 
differences being that in France the rebellion was more localized 
(in Paris) and more explosive, and that it failed. In America, the 
rebellion under similar auspices was progressing slowly through 
political channels to victory .. . but in the end it too would be 
defeated as it became localized (in the South) and explosive. 

Aside from impersonal considerations, however, Monroe 
was grateful for the brief respite during which France’s atten- 
tion had been deflected from Jay’s Treaty. To Madison he 
prophesied (and quite truly as it turned out) that the administra- 
tion would whitewash Jay, especially for his part in trying to 
bottle up the Mississippi for the benefit of New England trade. 
“If such an attempt is made it will be made by publication of his 
reports in the office of the State which contain his justification; 
but the true view is in the secret journal of Congress.” He re- 
called that previously Rufus King had wanted the formal re- 
ports published, “but I wanted the others also, and this put a 
stop to the business.” Apropos of this matter, he noted that 
Gardoqui had received a large sum of money to be “laid out in 
America,” and Lord Dorchester had offered five thousand 
pounds to a Mr. Hichburn “not to influence his opinion but 
presuming it would be right as a proof of friendship, and he told 
me similar sums were intended for others.” 

Late in the autumn the French minister, Fauchet, arrived 
from America with news that the treaty had been ratified—his 
resentment hardly improved by the British frigate Africa’s at- 
tempt to seize him within the territorial waters of Rhode Island. 
A few days later Monroe received from Pickering a formal 
notification of the ratification, which he briefly acknowledged 
and stated he had nothing to add to his former reports as to his 
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own attitude and that of the Directory—nevertheless adding 
(which must have been especially galling to Pickering) that the 
anti-treaty riots in America had somewhat mollified the Di- 
rectory’s distrust, since it was apparent that these “remon- 
strances” proceeded from the affection of the American people 
for France. Whether the Directory had acted or would act, 
however, he did not know and thought it best not to inquire. 
The first of the year (1796) he reported to Pickering that 
the new government seemed steady and that the Royalists were 
probably routed for all time. On the anniversary of the King’s 
execution all public officers had taken a new and solemn oath 
to support the constitution (“or rather, of hatred to royalty!”), 
and the Directory arranged a grand féte on the Champs de Mars. 
Austria had been granted an armistice; and it was said that Eng- 
land would make peace if allowed to keep the Cape of Good 
Hope, leaving France in control of Belgium. Bonaparte was suc- 
cessfully invading Italy; but Russia was reported to be mobiliz- 
ing against Holland, the French invasion of Germany had 
turned into a retreat, and an expedition sent to aid the United 
Irishmen had been dispersed by a severe storm. Britain, follow- 
ing the treaty of San Lorenzo (by which America was granted 
the right of deposit at New Orleans) and her declaration of 
war on Spain, had sent troops to “protect” Portugal and had al- 
ready captured St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Granada, and Ceylon. 
Writing Madison about some purchases for him of furni- 
ture and draperies, Monroe took occasion to complain bitterly 
about his house guest, Tom Paine. He had received Paine in his 
home on condition that the latter would not engage in political 
activities, not because he disagreed with Paine’s views but be- 
cause he knew that whatever emanated from his house would 
be regarded as inspired by his official knowledge. When, there- 
fore, he learned that Paine had tried to get Pinckney to take Jet- 
ters out of France, he was forced to conclude that other letters 
had been secretly sent, and to warn the old radical that further 
trespass upon his hospitality would mean their separation. A 
break was, of course, inevitable; for Paine could no more aban- 
don a lifetime thesis that he was indispensable to the people than 
Monroe could overlook his flagrant violation of the rights of 
hospitality. It was a tragic ending for the grand old man when he 
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realized that a crisis is not only an impersonal, critical turning 
point in human affairs, but also the end of beloved activities, 
when one’s tried soul crumbles to dust from desuetude. 

As Monroe reported, the Directory had been ominously 
quiet about the Jay treaty, except for a brief flurry of war talk 
when Fauchet told the story of how the Rhode Island authori- 
ties had winked at the British attempt upon his ministerial per- 
son. In February, however, when Monroe was calling upon the 
minister of foreign affairs in regard to certain commercial mat- 
ters at Hamburg, the latter suddenly informed him that the 
Directory had decided the ratification of the treaty had put 
America in the British entente and ended the Franco-American 
alliance, and that the French minister had been recalled indef- 
initely. Monroe readily admitted the just resentment of the 
Directory against the treaty, but pointed out that a break be- 
tween France and America was just what the “enemy” wanted: 
since the American people were overwhelmingly pro-French, 
would it not be better to avoid a break until they could rectify 
the present administration’s mistake? To this the minister curtly 
replied that if the American administration was unfriendly to 
France, it would not be unfriendly of France to represent it 
as such to the American people; adding that as a general prin- 
ciple it was better to have an open foe than a perfidious ally. 

Characteristically, the Federalist administration put all the 
blame for the French hostility, not on the treaty, where it be- 
longed, but on Monroe, who had “failed to make suitable vindi- 
cation of the United States Government at a time when the jus- 
tice, the faith, and the honor of our country was questioned, and 
the most important interests were at stake,” as Pickering wrote 
severely. Monroe still had an opportunity to resign as a protest 
against the treaty and thus justify his principles at the cost of 
his present ministerial career; but instead he procrastinated in 
the hope of saving both. Remembering that, in his last interview 
with the minister of foreign affairs, the latter had mentioned that 
France had “much cause of complaint independent of the treaty 
with England,” he now seized upon this as an excuse to ask for 
another audience, in which the complaints were fully set forth 
and he was given a week in which to answer. The very fact that 
all these complaints were trivial should have suggested to him 
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that they were being used as good, rather than being the real, 
reasons for the Directory’s hostile attitude, and that mere trivia 
would best serve the administration’s purpose, but he laboriously 

investigated and answered every detail, submitting a copy to 
Pickering to show how fully he had met the situation—but 
adding naively that he had not yet heard from the Directory! 
Pickering, as he might have known would happen, pounced 
upon this statement with delight. Officially he wrote the Presi- 
dent that “after the multiplied rumors of serious uneasiness and 
even resentment on the part of the French Republic to the 
United States, it will give you great satisfaction to find they are 
complaints .. . either wholly unfounded or resting on erroneous 
representations,” grudgingly admitting that “Mr. Monroe’s 
answer ... is sufficient to obviate them, although the facts and 
arguments that he had been furnished authorized on some 
points a more forcible explanation.” Privately, however, Picker- 
ing wrote Washington that “this statement is as feeble as could 
have been desired, and serves to confirm the suspicions some 
months entertained that the ominous letters of Mr. Monroe com- 
posed a part of his solemn farce to answer certain party profes- 
sions in the United States. The fifteen sail (as announced in the 
anonymous letters), and the envoy-extraordinary just to show 
himself, make a declaration and return, were to begin the second 
act. The defeat of the British treaty and perhaps a change in our 
own Administration and possibly a war, were to make up the 
catastrophe.” 

Another incident in the State Department’s double-dealing 
with its minister to France was the handling of Monroe’s May 
report concerning his negotiations with the Directory. Monroe 
had entrusted this important communication to a scientist from 
Maryland named John Churchill who waited a whole week 
after arrival to deliver the letter with the seal broken, simply ex- 
plaining that this had been done by mistake. Had this been done 
deliberately so that the contents might be made public without 
compromising the State Department? At any rate, Pickering 
accepted Churchill’s weak explanation without question, even 
graciously; and, in reporting the occurrence to the President, 
wrote that “I then entered into conversation with him... 
whether he had observed any material change in sentiment [in 
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France] especially on account of the treaty with Great Britain. 
He answered that he had observed no material change; that very 
little was said by Frenchmen about the treaty, though much was 
said against it by American citizens in Paris.” All this must have 
been balm to Washington’s feelings, which were now smarting 
from the Directory’s contempt because of a letter he had writ- 
ten Gouverneur Morris! authorizing him to get in touch with 
Lord Grenville, a circumstance which the Directory regarded as 
evidence that a Washington-Morris-Grenville triumvirate had 
schemed an American-British rapprochement to be articulated 
in Jay’s Treaty. Possibly Washington suspected that Monroe 
knew about the letter and shared the Directory’s contempt; 
and this would explain why he was now more amenable to the 
Federalists’ agitation for Monroe’s recall. 

In the meantime, Monroe was enjoying another brief respite 
because of the Directory’s preoccupation with French affairs. 
In June (1796) the Austrians and Sardinians had been defeated 
in Italy, whereat the king of Sardinia ceded Nice and Savoy to 
France (the treaty of Parma) in return for protection. The road 
to Rome was now open, and the Pope having quickly shown a 
disposition to arbitrate the discontents of the Vendée, the fight- 
ing there ended in a truce. Internal affairs in France were rela- 
tively quiet, though another plot to overthrow the government 
and restore the Constitution of 1793 had resulted in closer re- 
strictions on foreigners. Monroe had hoped to hear nothing 
more about Jay’s Treaty; but when news arrived that the House 
had also passed it (by the narrow margin of two votes), the 
minister of foreign affairs politely inquired “in what light” his 
government was to regard the event. Having no light to shed, 
Monroe made a perfunctory reply; but privately he ordered his 
thoughts and relieved his feelings in a long memorandum .. . 

From the British standpoint (he wrote) it was a matter of 
self-interest to break the Franco-American alliance. But what 


10 The italics are Pickering’s. 


11 Washington apparently sent the letter, for greater secrecy, through 
the chargé d’affaires at London during Pinckney’s absence. There is no 
evidence to show how it came into the Directory’s possession, or that 
Monroe knew anything about it. William Wyndham Grenville (son of 
George Grenville) was made foreign secretary by Pitt in 1791. 
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of America, who had already pledged her word of honor to 
France? The merchants were easily hoodwinked by pretending 
that Jay’s Treaty had prevented war, for “the merchants of all 
countries dislike war” because it interfered with business-as- 
usual, But what of those men like Hamilton, Pickering, and even 
Washington, who had no interest in trade as such, and who must 
have known that the war threat was a mere bogey? 12—What was 
their reason for advocating a treaty that accomplished nothing 
tangible and blemished the national honor? Monroe thought it 
was because they instinctively feared democracy as it was em- 
bodied in the French Republic and the American Democratic 
Societies. If so, was all this fracas about Jay’s Treaty a mere pre- 
liminary skirmish to test the strength of the democratic opposi- 
tion? 

The fact—which the more pedestrian Monroe had not yet 
realized but which Jefferson had long foreseen—was that the 
patriotic combination necessary to secure American independ- 
ence had ended with the Revolution, and the “practical-minded” 
conservatives had reacted to the liberal aspects of the Revolu- 
tion and for the time being had got control of the government. 
The Federalists, who advocated the rule of a minority élite and 
a strong government capable of meeting its deficiencies in a 
practical way, considered themselves realistic; whereas the 
Democrats, who advocated a broader freedom for the great 
multitude, considered themselves idealistic. Time would prove 
that just the reverse was true—that it was the Federalists who 
were idealistic, inasmuch as conservatism is a hardening process 
which is always shattered by progress; and the Democrats who 
were realistic, since they considered not only the immediate 
deficiencies of government but what the government ought to 
be, thus appealing to a standard more enduring than the exigen- 
cies of trade—but in the meantime the conflict between the reac- 
tionary and liberal, between order and freedom, had to continue, 
since such forces cannot be identified but only compromised. 
Since ina democracy conservatism enjoys only longer or shorter 
periods of. influence in fluke comebacks but always loses in the 
end, the Federalists’ shrill cries of protest against centrifugal 


12 There is no historical evidence that the Federalists considered the 
threat of war with Britain was a mere bogey; but Monroe thought so. 
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social forces were the tollings of their own political funeral bell: 
Monroe sensed this when he wrote that the small margin of 
votes for Jay’s Treaty should convince them that, as they 
steadily lost popular favor, they would lose control of the gov- 
ernment. How would Britain react to this? Probably Britain 
was only temporizing until she got rid of the present war, when, 
with her maritime power undiminished, she would throw off the 
mask and refuse to execute the articles of the treaty. In short, 
Britain meant to play along with America so long as the Fed- 
eralists were in control and subservient to her wishes; but should 
the Democrats gain control, she would tear Jay’s Treaty to 
shreds and resume her abuse of our commerce. Then America, 
having lost the support of France, would have to fight alone— 
which was precisely what Britain wanted, so confident was she 
of a maritime-war victory that would permanently settle the 
question of her ascendancy.%* 


Pickering’s letters to Monroe had now passed from the 
curt to the insulting stage. Monroe wondered if he was actually 
courting a rupture with France! What he did know—though he 
shied at acknowledging it—was that Pickering was courting a 
rupture with himself: “I think myself ill-treated here by the 
Administration, and doubt how to act in consequence of it so 
as to advance the public interests without injuring my career,” 
he wrote Madison plaintively. He had thought of resigning and 
going home; but he dreaded the voyage at this time of the year 
because of the weather and storms! He would try to hold out, 
therefore, until he received Madison’s advice, or perhaps until 
the current election. If Jefferson were elected he knew that all 
his difficulties would be ended by the “republican councils” 
which Jefferson would gather around himself. It did not seem 
to occur to him that by resigning he might have returned home 
and helped elect Jefferson;** or that in any case the present ad- 


18 Ir is stretching a point to maintain that Jay’s Treaty was one of 
the primary causes of the War of 1812; but it did serve to deprive America 
of a strong ally in France, and thus encouraged British excesses which 
could not be peacefully borne. Monroe’s reasoning was, therefore, logical 
—even clairvoyant, in that the implications he dealt with were not general- 
ly perceived until a decade later. 

14Later, Monroe accused the administration of delaying his recall 
until the election was over and John Adams elected! 
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ministration would not leave him at Paris either for the possible 
convenience of Jefferson’s administration or to continue serv- 
ing a re-elected Federalist administration to which he was hos- 
tile. On the contrary, he was well aware at the time that political 
enemies were attempting to discredit his character (and thereby 
his ministry) with stories of his speculations in France. 

The July Fourth celebration at Paris was indicative of the 
bitter political divisions in America: at the banquet (which was 
unfortunately attended by the French minister of foreign affairs) 
some dissidents declined to drink a toast to the President, and 
only compromised on “the Executive” when Monroe threatened 
not to attend. When someone proposed a toast to General Wash- 
ington, even that was shouted down by the dissidents. “This 
made a noise here,” Monroe wrote Jefferson, “and perhaps will 
with you ... and some slander may in consequence be levelled 
at me”, but he thought he could ride out the storm. “Surely no 
man was ever in the hands of such a corps as I am at present,” he 
sighed. 

A month later he had the satisfaction of reporting to 
Pickering that an American ship with food consigned to Eng- 
land had been seized off the coast by a French warship; and it 
was understood the Directory had passed an arreté for the 
seizure of all neutral vessels destined to England. It was also 
reported that the alliance between France and Spain would be 
extended whereby France would receive Louisiana and perhaps 
Florida. Monroe then went on to describe French successes 
everywhere on the Continent, ending with the dire prediction 
that France would probably now invade England and would 
certainly invade Canada in order to unite that country with her 
vast new western possessions. Doubtless he enjoyed the vision 
of Pickering reeling from these successive blows! 

To Madison, whom he regaled with these juicy bits, Mon- 
roe expressed himself more vehemently. “I have detained them 
(the French) seven months from doing what they ought to 
have done at once... . They resolved that the honor of their 
country would be tarnished .. . if they acted otherwise.” He 
still had not definitely heard that his functions were suspended. 


15 Monroe wrote George Clinton to repudiate such a story, declaring 
that his only purchases in France had been a house and some furniture. 
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“At this moment I receive a letter from Timothy [Pickering] 
addressed as from an overseer on a farm to one of his gang” al- 
leging that the French hostility was due entirely to Monroe’s 
“misconduct,” since he, Pickering, had previously written to ex- 
plain that the French had no right to complain!—“hence, he 
concludes that I suppressed that luminous work to the French 
government.” To this dogma of Absolute Right as proclaimed 
by one of the Puritan Elect, Monroe declared he had not nor 
did he propose to make an answer—“this little Connecticut 
jockey’s tricks are too easily seen through nowadays to pro- 
duce any effect. Poor Washington! Into what hands has he 
fallen!” Monroe realized, of course, that Pickering was after 
his resignation; but what he did not know was that the admin- 
istration was in real trouble over the treaty and was frantically 
casting about for a scapegoat. Monroe now made the mistake, 
despite his protestations to Madison, of answering Pickering in 
an attempt to justify his conduct; and it was this display of weak- 
ness that effected his recall much sooner than an offensive atti- 
tude would have permitted. He was scarcely surprised, how- 
ever, when in November he received formal notice of his recall. 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney’® arrived in December to replace 
him; and on January 1 (1797) Monroe took formal leave of the 
French government. Still dreading the inconveniences and dan- 
gers of a winter voyage, he decided to spend a few months in 
touring Europe and sail for America in April. 

On arriving, Pinckney had been duly presented by Monroe 
to the foreign minister—and was promptly refused recognition 
by the Directory and even told he would be arrested if he 
lingered at Paris. The Federalists immediately put the blame for 
this on Monroe, whom they accused of having represented 
Pinckney as an “aristocrat.” This was false both as a statement 
of fact and as an implication that Pinckney was mot an aristocrat. 
But when all this is said, the Directory was still unfair to Pinck- 
ney, who was a true patriot (he had served through the Revolu- 


16 Younger brother of Thomas, special envoy to Spain. They be- 
longed to a distinguished and wealthy South Carolina family. Charles 
Cotesworth was educated at Oxford and the Middle Temple in London, 
and at the Caen Military Academy in France. His views on the “leveling” 
process of democracy were well known. 
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tion as aide-de-camp to Washington) though certainly no ma- 
joritarian or radical, having observed that the so-called “masses” 
had no particular liking for liberalism and that “radicals” are 
even more inclined than aristocrats to be dictatorial. Monroe, 
who was friendly to Pinckney, ascribed the latter’s unpopular- 
ity in France to a different cause—his association with the Fed- 
eralist Party. “The Federalists are treaty-foundered,” he jubi- 
lantly wrote Jefferson—not knowing at the time how the cur- 
rent election had gone. But a foundered vessel can remain intact 
a long time before it breaks up, and the Federalist Party, strong- 
ly riveted with the privileges and emoluments bestowed in the 
right places for the past eight years, was still able to stand the 
buffeting of the waves of popular revolt. Since the Jeffersonian 
party was still weak in organization and without that favor 
which a party enjoys from having dispensed public offices, it 
was almost inevitable that the Federalists should win the elec- 
tion. But it required little prescience to see that this would be 
their last success: suspicion and corruption always go hand-in- 
hand; and eventually the people realize that fear, or cautiously 
putting privilege and power before everything else, is the most 
subversive traitor to democracy. 


15. When Monroe arrived at New York he was met by Vice 

President Jefferson’ and was tendered a reception by 
Democratic notables. He planned to tarry only a short time in 
New York, being anxious to get to Philadelphia to have a show- 
down with Secretary Pickering;? but before he could get 
away he became involved with Hamilton in the five-year-old 
“Reynolds Affair,” which had just been revived in Callender’s 
The History of the United States for the Year 1796 to prove that 
Hamilton had speculated in government claims. 

1 Washington declined renomination for a third term, setting forth 
his refusal as due to his age and health, but nevertheless setting a precedent 
for two terms only—though it is doubtful whether he would have been 
re-elected because of the unpopular Jay’s Treaty. John Adams triumphed 
by only a slight majority (three votes) over Jefferson, who, under the 
system then in vogue, automatically became vice president. 

2 President Adams had made the initial mistake of retaining his 
predecessor’s cabinet, all of them the creatures of Hamilton, who, though 
he had resigned from the cabinet allegedly because of the small pay, still 
remained the real Federalist leader. 
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Monroe’s connection with the affair had begun when Speak- 
er Muhlenberg, informed by a man named Clingman (then serv- 
ing a sentence in a New York jail for having attempted fraud~ 
ulently to obtain the payment of a debt from the United States) 
that a colleague named Reynolds (also in prison) had a “high 
government officer” in his power, very properly thought the 
matter should be investigated and asked Monroe and another 
Virginian (Venable) to assist him. Reynolds, when questioned, 
asserted that the high government officer was Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and he produced letters he had received from Hamilton 
concerning money matters. Since Reynolds was known to bea 
claim speculator, this money connection with the head of the 
Treasury had an ominous appearance; and the committee lost 
no time in calling on Hamilton, who was at first angry and 
defiant, but quickly cooled down when shown the letters and 
explained frankly that he had been having an intrigue with 
Reynolds’s wife and that the money referred to had been paid 
to Reynolds as blackmail. The committee accepted this explana- 
tion and agreed not to show the papers to President Washing- 
ton; but Monroe privately saw Clingman again and was in- 
formed that the “blackmail” story had been agreed upon be- 
forehand in case Hamilton’s connection with Reynolds ever 
leaked out. Monroe sent the papers for safekeeping to a friend 
in Virginia, and dismissed the matter from his mind. 

Now, on his arrival at New York, Monroe was asked by 
Hamilton to write a letter repudiating the charge made in Cal- 
lender’s History, and this he agreed to do if Muhlenberg and 
Venable would act jointly with him. He then proceeded to 
Philadelphia, where he learned that Venable had already left 
for his home in Virginia, whereupon Hamilton decided that the 
charge was too serious to wait for an answer and that he would 
himself make a public confession, preferring to have his private 
reputation ruined rather than his public life dishonored. Hamil- 
ton’s apologists have acclaimed his Observations as an act of high 
courage and have denounced the committee, and Monroe par- 
ticularly, for the prying which made Hamilton’s confession 
necessary. It would appear, however, that when the committee 
began the investigation on Clingman’s hint they did not even 
know who the “high government officer” was, and that when 
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they learned he was Hamilton they went straight to him and 
(with rare political generosity) accepted his explanation; and as 
for Monroe, there is no evidence to show that he had anything 
to do with making the papers public five years later—though 
even had he done so it would have been justifiable retaliation 
for similar charges (of speculation) which were currently being 
made against him by Hamilton’s friends, if not by Hamilton 
himself. At any rate, Hamilton chose to regard the exposé as 
Monroe’s work and sought to make a personal issue of it. Ham- 
ilton would have issued a challenge had he been sure Monroe 
would refuse it, so that he might then label Monroe a coward 
and discredit him politically; but since he doubted that Monroe 
would refuse a direct challenge, he endeavored to construe 
Monroe’s attitude as a challenge and pose himself as the injured 
party. Monroe, however, wrote him bluntly that since he had 
not been insulted he was issuing no challenge, but that if Hamil- 
ton felt himself insulted and wished to send a challenge he would 
be waited upon by Colonel Burr, who would arrange the details. 
To this Hamilton replied that “from the tenor of your reply .. . 
which disavows the inference I had drawn, any further steps 
on my part as being inconsistent with the ground I have hereto- 
fore taken would be improper.”® 

Hamilton’s Observations is a remarkable document. Though 
a simple statement that he had paid the money to Reynolds as 
blackmail because he was having an affair with Mrs. Reynolds 
would have sufficed, he chose to go into the most sordid details 
of the intrigue, even confessing that he had taken advantage of 
the woman’s plea for a personal loan to follow her to her “bed- 
room with a bank-note in my pocket,” and that later he had 
entertained her in his own home when his wife and children 
were absent. In that day, when the sex drive and total vitality 
were regarded as quite natural and extra-marital affairs were ac- 
cepted as a matter of course,* any ordinary affair conducted 
with decency would have not injured Hamilton’s reputation in 


8 The same extensive letter writing and quibbling was to mark Ham- 
ilton’s exchanges with Burr some years later before their fatal duel was 
fought. 

4 Washington reputedly had such affairs, and even Jefferson was 
reputed to have had an affair with a married woman. 
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the least; but the intrigue with Mrs. Reynolds as he described 
it seemed revolting. Why, then, did he do it? Was he deliberately 
trying to make the love angle so lurid as to distract attention 
from the charge of speculation? Hamilton denied the charge 
(and it was never proved against him), but it is noticeable that 
he did not denounce speculation as sch, nor did he ever do so. 
But the most remarkable thing about the Observations is that, 
written in the white heat of passion, it is one of the most reveal- 
ing credos of the self-righteous Pharisee ever penned. In it, he 
who had formerly accused the mild and liberal Jefferson of “‘na 
tional disunion, disorder and dissension” now branded the entire 
Democratic Party of being “a Jacobin Scandal-Club . . . inces- 
santly busy in undermining all the props of public security and 
private happiness . . . to threaten the political and moral world 
with complete dverthrow., ” He who had spoken and written 
(even when he was “a high government officer”) the most 
abusive tirades against his political enemies now waxed indig- 
nant against the “Jacobin newspapers (which) continually ring 
with odious insinuations against many of our most virtuous citi- 
zens!” He who had turned the central government into a 
veritable nest of spies was now quite sure that “the most prof- 
ligate men are encouraged, probably bribed, certainly with 
patronage if not with money, to become informers and ac- 
cusers.” He who had urged at the Constitutional Convention 
the necessity of self-interest, even corruption, in attaching men 
to the government, now whined that “I have been wickedly ac- 
cused with wantonly increasing the public burthen many mil- 
lions in order to promote a stock-jobbing interest of myself and 
friends.” 

Probably the worst that could be said of Hamilton and his 
coupon-clipping supporters is that they really believed them- 
selves to be as noble and virtuous as their political opponents 
were wicked and depraved. Hypocrites at least have the virtue 
of knowing that they are hypocrites and hence are potential 
regenerates; but instinctive Pharisees are so blinded by self- 
righteousness that they are quite sincere in thanking God they 
are “not as other men.” Hamilton undoubtedly wanted to serve 
his country—but as one of the rich and powerful, not as a dis- 
interested democrat. When, therefore, the demands of absolute 
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honor interfered with his material welfare, there was no question 
in his mind as to which must go by the board. 

Concurrently with the Reynolds affair, Monroe was in- 
volved in a bitter altercation with Secretary Pickering. Under 
any circumstances he would have disliked Pickering, a fanatical 
Talmudist and ardent Puritan who hated demoeracy as “an un- 
clean thing” and was sure that all men were “naturally vile” 
and, with his bald head (Pickering described his lank locks as 
“in statu quo”), tight pinched lips and stubborn jaw, was a per- 
fect caricature of the witch-hunter of his native Salem. But now 
Monroe’s antipathy to this “Accusative Case” was intensified to 
downright hatred by the certainty that he was the object of 
Pickering’s witch-hunt. 

Demanding that Pickering inform him categorically of the 
reasons for his recall, Monroe was told that ‘all commissions, 
except judges, are held during the pleasure of the President,” 
who did not, therefore, have to give any reason for cancelling 
them.5 When Monroe insisted that such reasons would be of in- 
terest to the populace, Pickering stated that while he could not 
give the administration’s reasons he would be glad to give his 
personal reasons for Monroe’s recall; to which Monroe retorted 
that he was not interested in Pickering’s personal reasons but 
only in the administration’s reasons, and these he could learn by 
forcin g the administration to defend itself. Pickering, now clear- 
ly worried, resorted to innuendoes, hinting that something 
damaging to Monroe would follow such a course; and Monroe, 
recognizing this as sheer bluff, took himself off to Albemarle 
to begin work on his offensive, not even stopping to pay his 
respects to Washington, who was then at his winter residence 
in Alexandria. 

A five-hundred-page pamphlet entitled A View of the Con- 
duct of the Executive in the Foreign Affairs of the United States 
was the result of his feverish summer’s work. Monroe’s argu- 
ment—buttressed by copies of his instructions, his correspond- 
ence with the American and French governments, his speeches, 
and the letters of American residents at Paris—was in the main 


5In justice to Pickering, it should be stated that Monroe adopted 
somewhat the same position when he became president. (Cf. his letter to 


Madison: May 10, 1822.) 
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factual and reasonable; but the contrast he sought to make be- 
tween the position held by the Federalist administration and 
what might have been gained under a Democratic administration 
was necessarily hypothetical and hence not really convincing. 
As was to be expected, he went deeply into the matter of Jay’s 
Treaty, criticising not only the treaty but the doubtful way in 
which it had been advanced. In the concluding phrases he really 
let himself go: “We are made fast by treaty and the spirit of 
those at the helm to a nation bankrupt in its resources and rapidly 
verging either to anarchy or despotism. . .. Our national honor 
is in the dust; we have been kicked, cuffed and plundered all 
over the ocean; our reputation for faith scouted; our govern- 
ment and people branded as cowards. .. . Long will it be before 
we shall be able to forget what we are, nor will centuries suffice 
to raise us to the high ground from which we have fallen.” While 
this concluding angry outburst did much to vitiate the preced- 
ing reasoned exposition of his position, Monroe’s View never- 
theless did serve to revive the controversy about the treaty and 
fan the smoldering fires of party dissension. The Federalists 
could not refuse to take up the challenge, and their counter- 
accusations against Monroe ran the gamut of abuse from Wash- 
ington’s mild retort that Monroe had been “cajoled, flattered, 
and made to believe strange things,” to the calumnious charge 
that he had been bribed by the French.® 

Was Monroe, like Jefferson, thin-skinned and overanxious 
to justify his conduct? He had had enough experience in pub- 
lic life to know that the politician’s materials—the weakness of 
human nature and the clash of human passions—are confused 
with the corruption of government only by the amateur, the 
professional realizing that the men who govern must be judged 
primarily as to whether they govern well and only secondarily 
as to whether they govern morally. What rankled Monroe, 
though, was the knowledge that his mission had been a failure 
not because it was ill-conducted but because the administration 

6 Uriah Tracy, or (?) Alexander Hamilton, Reflections on Monroe's 
View, ...as published in the Gazette of the United States under the signa- 
ture of Scipio (Boston, 1798); George Washington, Notes on Monroe’s 
View, Sparks, xi, 504-29, R. Walsh: An Enquiry into the Past and Present 


Relations of France and the United States of America, reprinted from the 
American Review (London, 1811). 
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had deliberately scuttled whatever success his popularity in 
France might have earned him.? He knew that the Federalists 
who had reproved him for “hugging and kissing” with the 
French republicans would have applauded his hugging and kiss- 
ing with the Bourbons; and he considered this attitude as not 
only pretentious but stupid as well, realizing as he did that the 
Bourbons had no love for America and her institutions. But 
deeply as he felt the attack upon him personally, he resented 
even more the attack which he felt was being made through him 
upon the Democratic Party and the American people themselves 
—since his position was essentially that of the Democratic Party, 
and the Democratic Party was essentially a popular party—and 
he believed that in defending himself he was defending the party 
and the people as well. Thus he was content to leave the final 
judgment to the people—a faith the people were to vindicate at 
the polls three years later when they overwhelmingly repudiat- 
ed the partisan machine that the Adams administration had be- 
come. In the meantime, however, the people of Virginia wit- 
nessed their confidence in Monroe by electing him to the As- 
sembly. 


Washington had retired from the presidency a weary man. 
High-principled and conscientious but unimaginative and 
prosaic, a born leader but a poor executive, Washington was 
just one more victim of the sentimental precedent of honoring 
old generals with high civil honors—a practice from which not 
only the man suffers but the state as well; for when the fame 
of their idol blinds people to his serious faults and they excuse 
his faults because of his personal popularity, the whole demo- 
cratic process is endangered. Washington, in war a matchless 
leader, in politics a plain stuffed-shirt, did permanent harm to 
American institutions by his indulgence of Hamilton, whose 


7 Washington’s marginal notes on the View (which he had taken 
pains to analyze) would apparently confirm Monroe’s contention that 
his recall was due to his popularity in France: “The thought of parting 
with Monroe was insupportable to them,” Washington wrote. 

The French historian Thiers gave in more detail the reasons for Mon- 
roe’s popularity: “In the French government there were persons in favor 
of a rupture with the United States. Monroe . . . gave the most prudent 
advice on this occasion.” After listing this advice in almost the same words 
that Monroe used in reporting it himself, Thiers continues: “This wise 
and provident advice had its effect on the Directory.” 
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policies helped bring about many modern evils. In his Farewell 
Address® Washington enunciated what were bromides even in 
his own day—to put the Union above local and sectional inter- 
ests, avoid entangling alliances, and shun alike passionate attach- 
ments and inveterate antipathies to foreign nations. During his 
administration he had had every opportunity to put these 
preachments into practice. How well he succeeded in his pro- 
scription of foreign alliances was revealed by Jay’s Treaty; how 
well he succeeded in allaying sectional differences was revealed 
in the current election, when every state south of and including 
Virginia voted for Jefferson, and the other states (a majority of 
only three votes) went for Adams—a clear-cut sectional division. 

Rotund little John Adams was a man of unquestioned pa- 
triotism and sterling character, but with such a predilection for 
monarchical® distinction that it was inevitable he should seek to 


8 Washington’s increasing conservatism is indicated by the fact that 
he submitted the draft of this address to Hamilton; whereas previously 
(in 1792) he had submitted a draft to Madison. It is significant that Madi- 
son modified the first draft by making American independence con- 
tingent upon hemispheric independence; whereas the draft submitted to 
Hamilton speaks of “extending our commercial relations” but to have “as 
little political relations as possible” with foreign countries. 


» A current popular doggerel ran: 

See Johnny at the helm of state, 
Head itching for a crowny, 

He longs to be like Georgy, great, 
And pull Tom Jeffer downy. 

George Gibbs described Adams as “of a restless and irritable tempera- 
ment, jealous of others’ praise and suspicious of their influence; obstinate 
and yet fickle ... vain to a degree approaching insanity; he was himself 
incapable alike of conceiving or of acting upon a settled system of policy, 
and was to others as easy a subject for indirect management as he was 
impracticable to more legitimate approach. . . . The presidential career 
of Mr. Adams furnishes a pitiable instance of how completely the mistakes 
and still more the faults of maturer years blot out the remembrance of 
early and important services.” 

The Jefferson campaign song ran: 

The Federalists are down at last. 

The Monarchists completely cast! 

The Aristocrats are stripped of power. 
Storms o’er the British faction lower. 


Soon we Republicans shall see 
Columbia's sons from bondage free! 
Lord! how the Federalists will stare 
At Jefferson in Adams’ chair! 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


FROM AN ENGRAVING 


TALLEYRAND 


FROM AN ENGRAVING 


make his office as great as possible in order to deflect glory upon 
himself. His three-point program—to enhance the central power, 
undermine the Democratic Opposition, and destroy the “French 
influence”—was really a triangular unit whose sides had mean- 
ing only in relation to each other. At this moment the best side 
to approach first was the destruction of the French influence, 
a course which France herself was inviting by refusing to accept 
Pinckney or any other envoy, by seizing American vessels and 
making offensive replies to American protests. When Gallatin 
successfully fought the President’s request for an appropriation 
to equip three frigates against France, Adams countered by pro- 
ducing the famous XYZ letters revealing that Talleyrand had 
hinted he and others in the Directory could be bribed to receive 
an American envoy. While Talleyrand had only followed the 
usual custom among European diplomats to ask an honorarium 
for his services, and probably intended to serve his client’s in- 
terests scrupulously and to refund the pay if unsuccessful, the 
method so offended American idealism that even the Democrats 
were appalled, while the elated Federalists girded themselves 
for battle with the slogan (coined by Pinckney, who thereby 
avenged his previous treatment by the Directory) “Millions for 
defense but not one cent for tribute!” 

Monroe, who was in Albemarle supervising the construc- 
tion of his house for which Jefferson had drawn the plans, and } 
arranging for the removal of the furniture he had bought in, 
France, expressed himself as delighted at the French measures 
against the “‘dry-goods tradesmen” of England, and doubted that 
the Federalists would promote war with France in view of the 
fact that “Spanish prizes” were still a dazzling lure to New Eng- 
land shippers. He admitted, though, that he found the people in 
general somewhat apathetic: his View had had a poor circula- 
tion (“though it will be read fifty years hence”), and even in 
Fredericksburg “as in all places eastward of this” the tradesmen 
generally approved the President’s belligerency. He was quite 
sure, though, that France had no intention of making war on the 
United States but only upon the administration in order to dis- 
credit it in the eyes of the American people, and he was con- 
fident that the people would realize the truth when they were 
provided with sufficient light. Any federal measure “carried 
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by a feeble majority against the interest of the Continent, and 
[by] the judgment of the mercantile class of the community 
[against] the wish and opinion of every other class, can have 
no other issue than of disgracing the authors. The further they 
plunder, the sooner the people will recover the use of their 
intellects. ... Nor do I fear disunion . . . because the Eastern 
people are as averse to it as we are.” Far from frightening him, 
the sham war scare really elated him: such folly and madness 
would ultimately destroy the Federalists. The Democrats should 
sit tight and let calumny run its course: neither he nor Jefferson 
would be injured by abuse. 

Meantime, however, the vaunted strength of France was 
being steadily undermined by the persistent English, much to 
the apprehension of the Democrats and the jubilation of the 
Federalists. Every French victory was now being topped by a 
greater loss. Napoleon had divided the Venetian territories with 
Austria—but the British had whipped the Spanish off Cape St. 
Vincent and the Dutch at Camperdown. Napoleon had captured 
Malta and won the Battle of the Pyramids in Egypt—but Tur- 
key had declared war on France. Napoleon had deprived the 
Pope of his temporal power and set up a Roman Republic—but 
this had antagonized Catholics everywhere. Napoleon had set 
up an Helvetic Republic in Switzerland—but this had offended 
liberals. 

Under such circumstances, the Federalists now saw a golden 
opportunity to destroy with one fell stroke the “French influ- 
ence” and the growing Democratic Party. In May (1798) the 
President was authorized by Congress to raise a provisional army 
to protect the coasts and to seize French armed vessels in cer- 
tain cases; two weeks later all commerce with France was sus- 
pended, and on June 21 Adams announced the failure of the 
mission to France. The stage was now set for war. The elated 
Federalists gloated that war would destroy all “French influ- 
ence,” discredit the pro-French Democrats, and permanently en- 
trench themselves in power. Hamilton dreamed of a vast empire 
comprising the United States and the French and Spanish Ameri- 
can possessions seized with the co-operation of the British fleet, 
with himself in the stellar role! 

From Fredericksburg, where he was practicing law, Mon- 
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roe wrote that he had come to expect little from a President 
whose “passion is to outdo his predecessor, and thus I expect to 
find no difference between the Knight of the present day and 
the former one than what the superior violence of his passion 
may lead to.” He thought the “Viceroy” was in a mood for 
war ‘in the hope also of displaying himself to the same ad- 
vantage in the field as a soldier as he has done as a man of sci- 
ence in the republic of letters.”4° The abuse was not one-sided, 
though, and Adams retaliated when, addressing the Lancaster 
citizens in an attempt to show that it was the Directory that 
had insulted America, he declared that “the honor done... to 
a disgraced minister, recalled in displeasure for misconduct, was 
a studied insult to the government of my country.” An anon- 
ymous writer in the Virginia Gazette observed that “the charge 
against him [Monroe] is now officially and pointedly made by 
the highest authority and in the most public manner. Will it not 
be incumbent, then, on Mr. Monroe,—nay, is it not the duty of 
the House of Representatives—to call for proofs of misconduct 
in order, if it be established, to impeach, or if it be disproved, to 
acquit Mr. Monroe? Were I in his place I should certainly de- 
mand the trial, and not remain passive under an imputation 
which, unless repelled, must lose him the estimate of all honest 
men and render him an outcast from all honorable society.” 
Monroe sent the clipping to Jefferson with the comment 
that it was probably written “by 2 member of the faction.” For 
the present he would remain quiet (actually, he drafted three 
replies to “Mr. Adams, John,” but none of them was sent), since 
any attack on the President now would make it appear he was 
defending France against the interests of his own country. Still, 
if the matter came before the House it would be the duty of his 
friends there to demand proof of the charges. Monroe was again 
leaving his defense up to his friends—a moral apathy that might 
be construed as actual cowardice, for beyond the official quarrel 
was the question of his personal honor, and any Virginia gen- 
tleman was expected to issue a challenge for a lesser insult. This 
occurred to Monroe too: “Does not Adams’s situation and age 


10 Apparently a slur at Adam’s expressed longings for military glory, 
and to his literary aspirations as revealed in his current work, Defense of 
the Constitution. 
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preclude the idea of making the affair personal; and if it does, 
can I approach him otherwise than to vindicate myself against 
the charge?” he asked Madison uneasily. Immediately, though, 
he served notice that the attack on him was really an attack on 
the Democratic Party and thus the business of all Democrats: 
“As soon as the Eastern people find out there is more at issue than 
the controversy between Northern and Southern members, the 
cure is half effected.” (He did not explain why the Democratic 
Party, if it was the party that was being attacked, should not 
remain “quiet” like himself until the Federalists exhausted them- 
selves with their own violence!) 

Monroe’s warmest apologist cannot find any justification 
for the ignoble role he played in this instance, though it is pos- 
sible to explain it by the strenuous years in revolutionary France, 
the uncertainty of his position, and the constant wrangling with 
a ruthless political enemy, to which his reaction was an abnormal 
anxiety. He never possessed the foolhardy courage that ex- 
presses itself in a contempt for life or reputation; but since there 
is a vast difference between even extreme prudence and moral 
apathy, his apparent inability to discriminate between the two 
at this time might indicate some sort of psychological tension. 
For, it was not only in his altercation with Adams that he be- 
trayed an amazing apathy. When the State Department ques- 
tioned a small item of one hundred pounds or so entrusted to him 
as minister, and dark whispers as to his honesty were given cur- 
rency, he unloaded the whole burden on Jefferson to straighten 
out. When his friends, wishing to arouse him, suggested his 
nomination to Congress, he quibbled that his personal affairs 
would not permit the “sacrifice” at this time, and that he doubt- 
ed his usefulness in a Federalist-dominated House. True, the 
Democratic minority must be increased if the government was 
to be wrested from the Federalists; but would it not be better if 
this momentum came from the northern states lest the addition 
of southern members revive the sectional issue and the Demo- 
crats be fighting each other instead of the administration? And 
was it not particularly true that a man under a cloud might do 
more harm than good to the party? AJ] these questions were put 
indirectly to Jefferson, the inference being that Jefferson should 
decide them. “Consulting my own wish, it is to remain in tran- 
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quility at home: it is to seek peace which can be found there 
only.” In the next sentence, though, he revealed his apprehen- 
sion that the tranquillity that comes of surrender is not the peace 
that comes of victory: “It is possible if I remain at home it may 
be injurious to my good name, calumniated as I am, and ever 
hurtful to the public cause; and I am not one to withdraw myself 
in such a case or withhold my service when duty calls me.” 


It did seem, though, as if the Federalists were bent on de- 
stroying themselves with their own violence. Within a fort- 
night they passed five acts whose arrogance startled the whole 
country. These in order were: a measure nominating Washing- 
ton as commander in chief; an act respecting enemy aliens; a 
resolution that past treaties with France were no longer binding; 
an act to punish crimes against the United States; and a measure 
nominating Hamilton and other general officers of the pro- 
visional army. Of these, the second and fourth (the Alien and 
Sedition Acts) aroused the most resentment, for it was imme- 
diately recognized that, in making naturalization difficult and 
giving the President arbitrary power to ship foreigners out of 
the country, they purposed to strike down the Democratic So- 
cieties and deport foreign-born liberals such as Gallatin and 
Freneau and even visiting scientists and naturalists, as well as 
muzzle the free press.‘1 Washington’s appointment was, of 
course, primarily intended to influence Virginia. 

In Jate autumn the French government formally disclaimed 
any intention of making war on America; but the Federalists, 
more intent on war in order to destroy their political opponents 
than to vindicate imagined grievances against France, loudly 
protested that the French declaration was made merely to delude 
us and catch us unawares. At Jong last aroused from his apathy, 


11 Thomas Callendar was fined and jailed for calling Adams “a hoary- 
headed incendiary”; Dr. Thomas Cooper, a Pennsylvania physician, was 
fined four hundred dollars and jailed six months for criticizing the admin- 
istration; etc. Such prosecutions were an outright repudiation of the free- 
dom of the press as appraised by the first Continental Congress (1774), 
such freedom consisting in “its diffusion of liberal sentiments on the admin- 
istration of government, its ready communication of thoughts between 
subjects, and its consequential promotion of union between them, whereby 
oppressive officers are shamed or intimidated into more honorable and 
just modes of conducting affairs.” 

uy 
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Monroe sprang to the defense of France. Here he was on firmer 
ground. France hypocritical? —Only to those who hated democ- 
racy! In defending France, the Democratic Party now had an 
opportunity to defend its own principles: “This would put the 
cause fairly at issue and would furnish ground for an offensive 
incursion on our enemies’ territory.” After all, twas better to 
attack than to be attacked. Then probably remembering that 
these bold tactics in the battle of principles were somewhat re- 
versing his tactics in the personal attacks made upon him, he 
hinted to Jefferson that it was timely to retaliate upon “Messrs. 
Adams, Pickering & Company”—provided the Democrats in 
Congress did the fighting! If they failed to do this, then he had 
but two recourses to vindicate his honor: to ask for personal sat- 
isfaction, or to rest on his past military reputation as to his cour- 
age. Even this recourse, though, was to be decided by Jefferson 
—“You will weigh these things and act nevertheless as you and 
my friends think advisable.” 

Jefferson had no intention of fighting Monroe’s battles for 
him, but he had a very definite plan to fight impersonal govern- 
mental tyranny. The gist of the despotism of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts lay in the proscription of free discussion and par- 
ticularly of a free press which, according to Jefferson, must be 
maintained “because it is our right to knowledge and free de- 
cisions; by it we know what we must do to counter any force 
of arms or ideas which would destroy it.”'? Thus a free press, 
provided it was informed by truth and the news not parceled out 
by a self-constituted group of leaders,1* merited the same faith 
as the Bill of Rights. Any curb on the freedom of discussion and 


12 Jefferson held to the conception of the free press as appraised by 
the Continental Congress—that is, a press that was competitive, multi- 
farious and zealous, reflecting eighteenth century economics (a free mar- 
ket, laws of supply and demand, the laws of unshackled enterprise), and, 
as the trustee of constitutional liberty, dedicated to the historic purpose 
of freedom (attaining social ends). 


18 The Adams administration held a new conception of the press 
reflecting current changes in the economy; that is, a press that was a mere 
“business” enterprise (like the administration itself) to spread the ideas of 
owner groups. Jefferson realized that once the freedom of the press was 
lost it would never be regained, not because laws like the Sedition Act 
could not be repealed, but because the people would have lost confidence 
in the press, Cf. note 7, p. 225. 
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freedom of the press, depriving the vicious and virtuous alike, 
was, therefore, an attack on democracy—a cynical estimate of 
the multitude as unworthy of knowledge. Probably the Fed- 
eralists' (essentially a commercial category and hence somewhat 
deficient in historical perspective) were acting solely out of their 
fear of liberalism (democracy) and did not really see that any 
government necessarily tends to despotism, since it must grow 
at the expense of human liberty, and, if permitted to define its 
own sovereignty, must uphold this right even by a resort to 
military force. Jefferson and Madison, however, understood this 
clearly: the only problem was how to combat this all-sovereign 
tendency in the central government. The framers of the Con- 
stitution, with just this danger in mind, had explicitly limited 
the central government’s authority; but though the Alien and 
Sedition Acts were obviously unconstitutional, it was unlikely 
that they could be resisted by due process of law, inasmuch as 
the Federalist-dominated Supreme Court would undoubtedly 
uphold them. By what legitimate agency, then, could resistance 
be offered? Logically, by the people themselves as the sov- 
ereignty, acting through the only agencies they directly con- 
trolled, the state governments. 

On this premise Jefferson and Madison were now ready to 
draft their Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, which thus be- 
came the creed of the new Democratic Party. Surely no fitter 
agents could have been found for this task than the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Father of the Constitu- 
tion. In his Kentucky Resolution Jefferson declared that the 
state was determined not to submit to undelegated and conse- 
quently unlimited powers of the central government, and that 
submission to such acts as the Alien and Sedition measures would 
be to surrender the form of government chosen by the states 
and to substitute one deriving its powers from its own will. 
Madison echoed these principles in his Virginia Resolution, lay- 
ing down as a general principle of the constitutional compact 
that, in case of the deliberate exercise by the federal government 
of powers not granted to it, the states had the right and were in 
duty bound to interpose for arresting the progress of evil and 
maintaining their liberties within their own limits. This, how- 
ever, brought up another question: How far should the states 
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go in resisting federal encroachment? Madison and Patrick 
Henry (and Jefferson to a certain extent) shrank from the use 
of force; but Monroe, John Randolph, and John Taylor 
thought that force was justified should other means fail. 

It was the “Plato of government,” Colonel Taylor,* who 
undertook to put Madison’s Resolution through the Virginia 
House. He was supported by Monroe, a candidate for the gov- 
ernorship, and:‘by John Randolph, who was running for Con- 
gress—both on a pro-Resolution platform. Washington, as usual 
gravely worried, enticed the aging Patrick Henry to come forth 
and speak against the Resolution. Henry chose for the scene of 
his appeal the Charlotte Courthouse (where Randolph was 
speaking), and warned that, should Virginia resist the acts by 
force, she must face Washington in command of a federal army. 
Would anyone dare lift a hand against the Father of his Coun- 
try? “No! the steel would fall from your nerveless hands!” The 
voters listened in awe to the old Son of Thunder . . . and pro- 
ceeded to elect Randolph, who took the stand that the use of 
arms to combat oppressive measures was in principle the same 
“whether those of the administration of Lord North or of Mr. 
Adams.” Many of those present remembered Henry’s fiery de- 
nunciation of the Constitution as “an awful squint towards mon- 
archy,” and in their simple wisdom recognized the inconsistency 
of his now defending a form of centralization far beyond that 
authorized by the Constitution. State rights may be but a frag- 
ment of democratic belief; but beyond that belief is a distrust of 
that arbitrary centralization which has wrecked all democratic 
societies in the past. 

The Federalists, however, were still self-confident, knowing 
that opposition to their measures was localized in the South,!® 
and relying on an imminent state of war when any opposition 


14 When Monroe, after his election as governor, immediately began 
to promote the building of a huge arsenal at Richmond, he was charged 
with preparing for a civil war. Much later, in the nullification controversy, 
Calhoun followed the inexorable logic of the Resolutions. 


48 Taylor had served in the Revolution, in the House of Delegates, 
in the Senate, and was now the acknowledged leader of the active opposi- 
tion to centralization and its arch-exponent, Hamilton. His mildest epithet 
for Hamilton was “odious,” and he had even opposed a resolution faintly 
praising Washington at the termination of his presidency. ; 
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to the government might be construed as treason. The last of 
that year (1799) Jefferson, then in residence at Monticello, 
called on Governor Monroe at the latter’s Albemarle plantation 
to discuss the situation, mentioning that he was on his way to 
visit Madison. Monroe, however, pointed out that, since such a 
get-together would be construed as a political huddle, it would 
be better if he invited Madison there ostensibly to advise him 
regarding his “building and farm”—his house was still uncom- 
pleted but he could provide Madison and Dolly with “a warm 
chamber.” What took place at the conference is not recorded; 
but probably “Little Jemmy” had something to say about Mon- 
roe’s supineness, for shortly afterward the latter was confessing 
that after Adams’s attack he was “at a stand for a while, whether 
to notice it or not,” and sending Madison certain papers to show 
why he had kept silence. Perhaps present circumstances would 
justify the publication of the papers—but this too “I submit en- 
tirely to your judgment and such of our friends as you choose 
to confer with.” At best it was a delicate situation: how to at- 
tack the Federalists without attacking the government. The 
Democrats knew (as did the gloating Federalists) that they had 
only a choice of extremes: abject submission or resistance by 
force, either of which would be fatal as a political policy. 

But by that curious perversity which often makes men de- 
feat the objects they want to promote, it was not the Democrats 
who were to shatter the whole fabric of the Federalist Party 
but the arch-Federalist Adams himself. Adams, always smarting 
under the opprobrium of being a “three-vote president” (his 
own phrase), and becoming more incensed as he discovered he 
was the mere cat’s-paw of the Hamilton faction, reached the ex- 
plosion point when he learned how Hamilton had hoodwinked 
him to secure command of the army,’? an honor which the old 

16 The Kentucky Resolution was passed in November, the Virginia 
Resolution in December, 1798, and copies were transmitted to other states. 
None of the northern responses was sympathetic, thar of Massachusetts 


even condemning the right of any state legislature “to judge of the acts 
and measures of the federal government.” (Elliot’s Debates, vol. IV, ed. 
1836. : 

; - ‘Washington was expected, because of his age and infirmity, to act 
only as titular head of the army and delegate the real command to Hamil- 
ton. Neither Washington nor Adams (knowing how universally distrusted 
Hamilton was) would have consented to such an arrangement; so Hamil~ 
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man, with his frustrated desire for military glory, had always 
begrudged others. So Hamilton and his creatures pinned their 
prestige on a war with France? Well, in this at least he could 
outwit them, having just had a conciliatory letter from Talley- 
rand saying that a minister would be courteously received by 
France. So, without consulting his disloyal cabinet, Adams sent 
a nomination directly to Congress, where the Federalists, in the 
very act of gleefully discussing war plans, were thrown into 
consternation. Though unable to refuse the nomination, the 
plotters could still embarrass the President by insisting that a 
committee of three!® instead of one man should be sent to 
France; but at any rate the war spectre was laid and the Fed- 
eralists left floundering without a cause. When Adams pursued 
his patriotic policy by getting rid of his treacherous cabinet, 
his break with Hamilton was complete, and the latter’s friends 
bitterly reproached the President for supplying ammunition to 
the Democrats in the approaching electoral offensive. But 
Adams was a man of strict probity as well as native shrewdness: 
his sense of duty told him it was necessary to apply the moral 
besom to the Augean Stables, but at the same time, realizing that 
his party had lost popularity, he was making his bid for popular 
favor. What he did not realize, however, was that the late 
eighteenth century was in no mood for reasoned but timid 
gestures of reform: in those stirring times issues appeared only in 
terms of absolute black or white, of anarchy or reaction. 

It was only fitting that George Washington should have 
died with his century. Virginia immediately engaged Houdon 
to execute a statue of her famous son—a form of “folly,” accord- 
ing to Governor Monroe, “which neither the circumstances of 
our country, the modesty or wisdom of our people, would 
justify or sanction.” Though Monroe was sure that he would 
never have been attacked as he was had Washington remained 
in office, at the same time he could not ignore the fact that 
Washington had allowed his own name to be used for partisan 


ton had to resort to the trick of representing to Washington that he would 
be commissioned only if Hamilton were made second in command, and 
representing to Adams that Washington would refuse the post unless 
Hamilton were made second in command. 


18 John Marshall received $30,000 for serving on this committee. 
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purposes. But “his death removed him from the scene and gave 
his memory a claim from his opponents to that notice which his 
virtues and services entitled him to... . That sentiment was 
wisely respected by the republicans on his demise.”!® 


16. Goethe, noting that a new century had dawned, wrote 
that it had been met by a petty generation—“Eine grosse 
Epoche hat das Jahrhundert geboren, aber der grosse Moment 
findet ein kleines Geshlecht.” The revolutionary whirlpools of 
the past century had destroyed many evil things embedded in 
social being, but the uprooting had left many bleeding rents in 
those forms with which the thoughts and habits of men had 
long been twined; and though men might mock the clumsy 
relics of forgotten days, they saw with dismay that they had 
scattered unseen in the dust a thousand living crystals. 

In America, the new era found the country sadly split and 
on the verge of a political revolution. Britain was in a new coali- 
tion with Austria, Portugal, Naples, and Turkey. Bonaparte, 
baffled at Acre, was hurrying to Paris to proclaim himself First 
Consul. Though Adams had settled the French question as far 
as immediate war was concerned, France was pressing Spain to 
secure the cession of all of Spain’s western territory (thus pos- 
ing for America a serious problem in regard to Louisiana and 
the Mississippi), and was indirectly menacing this country by 
sending her fleet to Santo Domingo upon the flimsy excuse of ar- 
resting Toussaint |’Ouverture, the Negro leader of a frightful 
slave insurrection on that island. 

Ripples from these world crosscurrents stirred even Mon- 
roe’s gubernatorial administration in Virginia. Despite his op- 
timistic estimate that nine out of ten Virginians were Demo- 
crats, the Federalist opposition’ there was strong enough to 
embarrass and at least force him to defend himself. But, sure now 
of a substantial majority backing, he could no longer be accused 
of supineness. In April, a month after his inauguration, he sig- 


19 Five years later Monroe himself suggested that the Democrats, as 
evidence of their liberalism, might sponsor the erection of the equestrian. 
statue of Washington voted at the end of the Revolution. 


1“Virginia’s misfortunes may be comprised in one short sentence: 
‘Monroe is elected Governor!’ ” Richmond Federalist, December 7, 1799. 
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nificantly reported to the legislature—with an eye on the federal 
Alien and Sedition Acts—that the new “foundry for great and 
small arms” was nearly finished and would be turning out can- 
non before the end of the year. When Justice Chase, haranguing 
the grand jury at Fredericksburg, announced he would not per- 
mit any “atheist”? to give testimony, and began issuing war- 
rants right and left against “aliens” and “subversive characters,” 
Monroe issued a statement that he would employ counsel to de- 
fend Chase’s “victims” in order “to give éclat to a vindication of 
the principles of the State.” He wrote Edmond Genét that he was 
forwarding some porcelain which Madame Campon (Genét’s 
sister) had entrusted to him, adding humorously that he had 
not dared send it before lest it be construed as “proof of a con- 
spiracy against the government.” Most of the summer he was ill 
at his Albemarle estate; but in August he was back in Richmond 
to face a real “conspiracy against the government”—a backwash 
of the Santo Domingo slave insurrection. 

On the afternoon of August 30 some citizens called on 
Governor Monroe and informed him that about one thousand 
slaves in a near-by country district planned to rise that night, 
murder all the whites, and proceed to Richmond to set fires and 
seize the armory. Though Monroe was inclined to think the 
alarm was imaginary, he took the precaution to call out the 
militia; but that night, when numerous small fires broke out in 
the town (fortunately quenched by a violent rainstorm), and 
nearly one hundred Negroes armed with knives and scythes 
were arrested, he could no longer have any doubt that Rich- 
mond had narrowly escaped what might have been another 
Santo Domingo massacre. 

The reaction of the white population was one of relief and 
sadness rather than animosity, torn as they were between fear 
for their own lives and property and pity for the pathetic rebels. 
The truth was that Virginia, like the other southern states, was 
faced with a problem she did not know how to meet. Most slave- 
holders were fully aware of the injustice of slavery and could 
hardly blame the Negroes for striking for their freedom; but at 
the same time a servile insurrection was not civilized warfare 


2 Reterang to some Democrats who had attended a public dinner on 
a Sunday night! 
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but mob barbarism that had as its object the massacre of the en- 
tire white population, women and children as well as men. Gov- 
ernor Monroe issued the somewhat fatuous statement (since one 
was expected of him) that among the causes for the slaves’ un- 
rest were “the contrast between free Negroes and the slaves,” 
the inadequacy of the existing patrol laws, and “a growing senti- 
ment of liberty in the minds of the Blacks.” By a sort of general 
tacit consent he avoided putting in words what the slaveholders 
most dreaded: that the rebellion might have been fomented by 
Yankee agitators. But the lieutenant governor of South Carolina 
was more direct, and he wrote to inquire categorically whether 
any evidence of this particular menace had been found, to 
which Monroe replied cautiously that no whites were involved 
“so far as proved.” Jefferson revived the plan of setting aside 
certain western lands for free Negroes and criminal slaves, but 
Monroe thought South America would be a better place to settle 
them; whereupon Jefferson emphatically declared that all the 
insurgents should be set free (since freedom was their motive 
in rebelling) and settled at Sierra Leona on the African coast.3 


Meantime the political revolution of 1800 was proceeding. 
If Adams had thought to curry public favor by breaking with 
the Hamilton faction he had not succeeded: on the contrary, he 
had split the Federalist Party in two, one faction giving its al- 
legiance to Adams as the titular head, the other to Hamilton. 
The latter might still have preserved the unity of his party by 
endorsing Adams; but his resentment against Adams now being 
as great as his dislike of Jefferson,* but at the same time being 
unable to prevent Adams’s name appearing on the ticket® with 
‘Charles Cotesworth Pinckney as against Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr, he banked on the possibility that, if a preponderance of 


3 OF the slaves arrested, twenty-five were executed after trial and 
forty were pardoned. 

4 Before Pickering was ousted from the State Department he had been 
ordered by Hamilton to secure any documents he could that would reflect 
on both Adams and Jefferson—in other words, to steal official documents 
to be used for partisan purposes. There is no evidence that Pickering com- 
plied. 

5 There were then no tickets in the modern sense, party leaders mere- 
ly agreeing beforehand as to whom they wanted to be president. 
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votes could be secured for Pinckney and Jefferson, the former 
would become president and the latter vice president—a bad 
enough solution but still much better than having either Adams 
or Jefferson as president. On November 7 Monroe reported 
that there was “from the North nothing new except . . . a pam- 
phlet by Hamilton, the object of which is to decry Adams and 
throw the British or anti-republican vote on Pinckney. . . . It 
will do their whole party more harm than good.” When it 
seemed unlikely that any Federalist would get a preponderance 
of votes, Hamilton in desperation suggested that Governor 
Jay of New York call a meeting of the old legislature and give 
the choice of presidential electors to the district and thus divide 
the vote of that large and crucial state—a legal fraud to set aside 
the will of a local majority which Jay indignantly repudiated. 
The New England Federalists, headed by Pickering, resorted 
to different tactics: the threat of secession. But since the New 
Englanders were too canny to adopt this policy until they were 
sure that New York would join them, and since both Hamilton 
and Jay were opposed to disunion, it would be necessary to 
wait until the next gubernatorial election in New York, when, 
if someone sympathetic to the secession scheme were elected, 
there would be a better chance of success.® Thus, the national 
election took place in an atmosphere of intense bitterness; for, 
since there were no libel laws at the time, men might say in pub- 
lic what they thought in private of the candidates. The New 
England clergy culled their Bible (the Old Testament) to find 
opprobrious names for Jefferson. President Timothy Dwight of 
Yale pictured a Democratic triumph as something without 
parallel this side of hell, and warned that the marriage ties would 
be flouted and wives and daughters cast into the stews. 

Since most of this opprobrium came from the financial 
aristocracy, or plutocracy, it is interesting as the first collective 
manifestation of class consciousness in America. Why should a 
class that prated about its practical hard sense now betray such 
emotional instability—unless it had an instinctive feeling of in- 
security of status? Why should people who prided themselves 

6 Such a candidate was later (1804) found in Aaron Burr, whose 


vaulting ambition was fed with promises as to the power he might wield 
as the head of an independent republic. 
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on their superior education lose all sense of proportion and rea- 
son—unless their education was mere training for success? Why 
should those who congratulated themselves on their refinement 
now express themselves in such shocking epithets—unless their 
manners were mere convenient conventionalities without rela- 
tion to human dignity? These paradoxes were not merely sur- 
face politics but lay deep in social life; and the only explanation 
of them is that the emergent plutocracy was still in a state of 
embryo crudeness and still lacking the mature consciousness of 
an assured class. A generic aristocracy is, of course, without 
class consciousness, because its status is fixed regardless of eco- 
nomic success or failure; while the proletariat in America (un- 
like the class-conscious peasantry of Europe) was also without 
class consciousness, because its members, far from desiring a 
fixed status, aspired to the plutocracy. But the plutocracy, be- 
cause the American social system was not sufficiently rigid to 
insure its position permanently, would lose its status if it lost 
its wealth: hence, it crystallized as the only class-conscious 
American group determined to hold what it had and to resist 
any change. Thus it was inevitable that the plutocracy should 
become the champion of materialist conservatism and even re- 
action; and this tendency was now discernible in its relation to 
the press,” which, as the molder of public opinion, was more and 
more coming under the control of commercial interests con- 
cerned first with profits and second with spreading prejudice 
for capitalism however used or misused, Gazettes edited in the 
countinghouse were becoming brazenly indifferent to the rights 
of the general public; and, as they came under the ownership 
of men of wealth, steadily lost their freedom and became mere 
organs of capitalist propaganda. 

In December when the votes were counted it was found 

7 The attempt to muzzle the free press by law (Sedition Act) was 
merely a crude first gesture, and the capitalists quickly realized that they 
could best accomplish this purpose by owning the press. This was both 
a victory and a defeat: chough owner groups were enabled to propagandize 
their ideas and at the same time enrich themselves with mass circulation 
and advertising, in proportion as the newspapers became the beneficiaries 
of special privilege increasingly concentrated in fewer hands and personal 
journalism gave way to corporative consolidation, in the same proportion 


(as Jefferson foresaw) the people withdrew their gift of “freedom” to the 
press by refusing confidence in it. See note 13, p. 216. 
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that the Federalists were badly defeated, and that Jefferson and 
Burr had about an equal number. It was clear that the people 
wanted Jefferson, whom they esteemed and even loved, to be 
president; but under the practice then in vogue the election was 
thrown into the halls of Congress, where a Federalist majority 
had the privilege of deciding between two Democratic candi- 
dates. The report quickly spread that the Federalists meant to 
prevent the designation of either man and to appoint by legis- 
lative act a triumvirate composed of John Marshall, Samuel A. 
Otis, and another person not yet selected, to govern the country. 
It is uncertain how far this fantastic scheme was considered; 
but it was certainly discussed, for Governor Monroe wrote 
Jefferson that the Virginia Assembly would be held open or 
hurriedly convoked in case such a political coup were attempted. 
“If the Union can be broken, that would do it. . . but I think 
... the Eastern people have no thoughts of breaking the Union 
and giving up the hold they have on the valuable productions of 
the South. They only mean to bully us, thereby preserving their 
ascendancy, and improve their profits.” Marshall, in a conver- 
sation with Monroe, expressed the opinion that if at least nine of 
the states did not unite in the choice of one of the candidates, 
the legislature might appoint a president until another election 
was held. Not since the Ratification Convention had Virginia 
seethed with such unrest and indignation: Monroe arranged a 
“chain of express” so that the legislature might be kept in daily 
touch with the capital in case the mails were “kept back de- 
signedly to withhold information we should otherwise receive.” 

To spite Jefferson, the Federalist Congress would probably 
have flouted the will of the vast majority of people and given the 
election to Burr, but Hamilton, who happened to hate Burr 
more than he did Jefferson, threw all his influence behind Jeffer- 
son, who was declared president. On March 3 Monroe wrote 
Jefferson expressing his pleasure at this happy termination of 
the affair, declaring it was the fruit of the Democratic Party’s 
standing firm and refusing any compromise. Now the “royalist 
party” had lost the public confidence, and left to itself would 
soon sink under its own weight; and the people, always sound 
at core, would be driven more and more away from sordid lead- 
ers by a bold yet magnanimous policy. “This public expects 
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some tone to be given your Administration immediately . . . 
there is a conflict of principle, and either democracy or royalty 
must prevail. The opposing parties can never be united (or 
rather, the leaders of the parties) because their views are as op- 
posite as light and darkness. ... You always had the people, and 
now you have the government on your side.” 

But the Federalists were not so easily disposed of. Realizing 
that, though they were still strong in Congress, their majority 
would last only till the next election, and that domination of the 
courts means possession of the real power of government, the 
Federalists hurriedly passed an act increasing the national judi- 
cial establishment, and twenty-three appointments—all out of 
proportion to the need—were placed in the retiring President’s 
hands.* Their most telling act, however, was when they en- 
trenched themselves in the supreme judiciary, where they might 
exert at least a veto power over the central government and the 
states, by the appointment of John Marshall as chief justice; for 
Marshall was the most gifted of their faction and the most com- 
petent to further centralization, which was now the necessary 
aim of the industrial counterrevolution. 


17. It was fitting that the Capital of Washington should be 

dedicated to use by the first truly American administra- 
tion: it was even fitting that the capital should be mostly waste- 
land with only the beginnings of magnificent buildings show- 
ing, symbolical of the undeveloped nation whose new admin- 
istration was the promise of the future.’ In striking contrast with 


8 Hamilton had always advocated dividing up the states in order to 
increase the number and power of the federal courts. ; 

1 George Washington had selected the ten square miles for the city, 
Major l’Enfant had drawn up the plans, and Jefferson had done the seeding 
and planting; but at this time about the only street visible in the alder- 
covered morass was Pennsylvania Avenue. Since George Washington 
had accepted Dr. Thornton’s plans and laid the corner stone of the Capitol 
seven years before, Hoban had completed the north wing; and between 
this and the older wing was a gap where the rotunda and dome would be 
constructed. Near the Capitol were clustered thirty or forty houses; be- 
tween the nearly finished President’s House and Georgetown were the 
“Six Buildings” to which the government archives were removed in 1800, 
several boardinghouses, and a few shops. At his boardinghouse Jefferson 
was the only occupant who had a room to himself, and he sat at the same 
table (refusing to take the head) with thirty other boarders. 
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the elaborate ceremonial attending the two preceding inaugura- 
tions, the “Man of the Mountain,” attended only by the militia 
and citizenry (Adams had refused to remain and greet his suc- 
cessor), walked from the President’s House to the finished wing 
of the Capitol, where John Marshall was waiting to administer 
the oath. In his inaugural Jefferson sustained Monroe’s expecta- 
tions by making it plain that the principles of his lifetime were 
not to be abandoned: that while the requirements of circum- 
stances must always be weighed against abstract ideas of right 
and justice, nevertheless reason and not force should answer the 
people’s protests. 

With the enunciation of this orthodox credo, the political 
schisms of the past were ended, and America, freed from every 
remnant of the past century’s absolutism, was ready to enter 
upon the work of a new century ina spirit of liberalism. Jeffer- 
son’s majority—a true majority because it was geographical as 
well as numerical—had erased the line between the North and 
South and pushed westward the line between the East and the 
West. The President was aware that the old agrarian economy, 
on which his own idea of the American experiment rested, was 
being steadily undermined by a new industrial economy; but 
he hoped to keep predatory interests from gaining control until 
such time as the leaven of democracy, fostered by right condi- 
tions, should have progressed to that point where the people 
would be able to safeguard their rights under any economy. 
Democracy was so perfect a form of government that (as 
Rousseau observed) it could be practiced perfectly only by 
gods: hence, for practical purposes democracy must be regarded 
not so much as.a written formula as a way of life—and a dignified 
way of life meant a dignified way of living. Everywhere men 
were gaining their freedom; and while in Europe this freedom 
seemed thin because it had been spread out in a long process of 
evolution, in America it was conspicuously substantial because 
it had been achieved suddenly by revolution. America, there- 
fore, must conserve the principle of revolution as the last neces- 
sary resort when human liberties were threatened—though he 
thought moderate imperfections were better borne than fre- 
quently untried changes in laws and constitutions, because once 
men accommodate themselves to such imperfections they can 
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usually find peaceful means to correct evils. “But I also know 
that laws and institutions must go hand in hand with progress 
of the human mind,” he warned, thus allying himself with a 
major force, sometimes too subtle for articulation, that is the 
real soul of America. 

The new administration, whose creed was entirely antipa- 
thetic to that of the Federalists and whose policy was in general 
to undo everything the Federalists had done, enjoyed the uni- 
versal confidence and support of the country. Every department 
except the judiciary was in Democratic hands. The Democrats 
now had a narrow majority in the Senate; the speaker of the 
House was Nathaniel Macon, and the House leader and chair- 
man of the powerful Ways and Means Committee was that 
“Young Brutus,” John Randolph. Yet, when it came to reform 
what could the administration do? Internal taxes were abolished 
and the army and navy cut—but these were only surface. re- 
forms, and such reforms could always be repudiated by a future 
reactionary administration. Adams’s “midnight judges” could be 
got rid of; but this was only attacking the outer defenses and 
leaving the citadel untouched. Clearly, no permanent reform 
could be accomplished without altering the Constitution; and 
though the southern democracy was ready for this, the northern 
democracy was not. Even Jefferson and Madison hesitated when 
Randolph urged the immediate revision of the judiciary—a “hos- 
pital for decaying politicians,” he styled it.? The plain truth was 
that the capitalist counterrevolution was proceeding inexorably 
and with it a new nationalism: even Jefferson did not dare 
meddle with the Hamiltonian debt system and bank; and in his 
subsequent embargo measures and solution of the Louisiana 
problem he was destined to strain the implied powers of the Con- 
stitution beyond anything the Federalists had ever dreamed of. 

Since domestic and foreign policies are inseparable, Jeffer- 
son’s threefold aim—to protect the western lands, to secure the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, and to prevent any foreign 


2 Had Randolph’s advice been followed the country would probably 
have been spared the agonies of internecine war when the South resorted 
to arms to recover the states’ lost sovereignty; and yet, had Jefferson 
forced the issue now and weakened the central government by strengthen- 
ing the states, he would not have been able to increase the national domain. 
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power from securing a foothold in North America—was a part 
of his aim to establish the widest democracy in the Union. Or, 
put it another way, to insure democracy at home it was neces- 
sary to secure it against foreign encroachment. Since the be- 
ginning of the Revolution the population had increased from 
three million to five and one-half million—New England by 
about two hundred and twenty thousand, the South by about 
twice that number. Beyond the Alleghanies there were now 
about half a million Americans: Kentucky already had a popula- 
tion as great as Connecticut. Though twenty-two days were re- 
quired to go from Boston to Savannah by uncomfortable stage, 
and in many districts travel was still by horse, already great 
highways were being constructed—through the Mohawk Valley 
to western New York; from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, from 
the Potomac to the Monongahela; through southwest Virginia . 
and the Cumberland Gap to the Ohio River. It required no 
prescience to understand that America would grow rapidly, and 
that such growth would entail increased commercial relations 
which would bring political problems in their train. Thus the 
free navigation of the Mississippi was more than a practical ne- 
cessity—it was a political necessity—for the development of the 
West. 

It was here that the foreign problem converged upon the 
domestic problem. Jefferson realized that permanent rights to 
the Mississippi would never be obtained until the whole of 
Louisiana was acquired—though he did not know just how this 
was to be done, and the probability of weak Spain’s ceding the 
territory to strong France* made the prospect even darker. 
There was little he could do now but bide his time, for Jeffer- 
son possessed that most essential quality of democratic state- 
craft, patience. “However much we may be restrained now, we 
can look forward to the time when all the West may be the 
United States with a people speaking the same language,” he 
wrote Monroe tranquilly. Nor was Louisiana the only territory 
menaced by foreign despotism: there were the Floridas and all 
of South America. The solution of the Florida problem, though, 

3 Actually, the territory had already been ceded to France by the 
second Treaty of IIdefonso (October 1, 1800); but since the terms were 
secret the fact was not known in America. 
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could wait upon—indeed, it might automatically follow—the 
solution of the Louisiana problem. As far as South America was 
concerned, he was sure that those weak and divided colonies, 
far from being a menace, were actually a challenge to the United 
States for protection from tyranny. But the time was not yet 
ripe for them to strike for freedom: in a few years, when they 
were stronger, they would gradually slip away from Spain, and 
then “we shall be rid of her neighborhood.” 

Even as Jefferson was penning these words, events in 
Europe were rushing towards the fulfillment of his expectations. 
Abercromby had won a decisive victory in Egypt over the 
French, who had agreed to restore that country to Turkey. 
Britain, construing the northern confederacy as a hostile act, 
was seizing the Danish and Swedish West Indies; but the assas- 
sination of the Czar Paul and the accession of his son, who was 
conciliatory towards Britain, averted a rupture with that nation. 
Meantime Portugal, having declared war upon and been defeat- 
ed by Spain, was compelled to give up half of Guinea to France 
and to shut her ports to Britain. But the worst news, confirming 
Jefferson’s fears, was that which leaked out in the spring of 1802 
about the Peace of San Ildefonso, whereby France had received 
Louisiana from Spain; and this, coupled with a report that the 
Spanish intendant at New Orleans had been told to put an end 
to the right of deposit secured to Americans by the treaty of 
1795, alarmed and angered the West so that it began flirting with 
the francophobe Federalists, who did not fail to use the oppor- 
tunity to foment discord within the Democratic ranks. Jeffer- 
son in his first annual message made a great show of rattling the 
saber abroad, declaring that America’s friendship for France 
would end when the latter took possession of Louisiana and 
hinting that in this*case America would seek an alliance with 
Britain; but privately he discussed the matter of “buying” the 
island of New Orleans and the Floridas. Having secured the 
necessary authorization and appropriation and transmitted the 
proper instructions to the American minister at Paris, the State 
Department then took up with the President the matter of dis- 
patching a special minister to assist in the negotiations. Jeffer- 
son’s decision was instantaneous: “Monroe is the man,” he said; 
“the defense of the Mississippi belongs to him.” 
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18. During the past year Governor Monroe had unfailingly 
cheered President Jefferson from the sidelines, always 
finding in his addresses to the Assembly an opportunity to draw 
a parallel between what he wanted Virginia to do and what the 
new administration was doing. Thus, in urging the revival of a 
dormant act for the establishment of public schools, he found 
a parallel between what an informed citizenry would do at 
the polls and what it had done in the late national election, in 
urging the strengthening of the state militia to guard the liber- 
ties of the citizens, he saw a precedent in Jefferson’s reduction 
of the standing army, since “no people are secure in their liberty 
who keep a strong military or regular force within their limits”; 
and in urging the need for good roads and discovering that the 
chief cause of the disreputable roads in Virginia was that they 
were “under the care of the county courts,” he was indirectly 
taking a dig at the “midnight” federal judges who were protest- 
ing the repeal of their commissions.’ In writing the President to 
suggest that “loyal supporters” ought to be rewarded by patron- 
age, Monroe hinted darkly that the people expected Rufus King 
to be recalled from London—and apparently drafted a long 
message from the citizens of Virginia petitioning King’s recall.? 
Inasmuch as his term as governor was about to expire, it is 
possible that Monroe cherished the hope that he would be ap- 
pointed to succeed King; but no such offer having been made, 
when his term of office ended he made plans to rest a while at 
his Albemarle plantation, then make a trip West where he owned 


1 Marbury, one of the ousted judges, relied upon the act of Congress 
empowering the Supreme Court to issue the writ of mandamus to executive 
officers to compel them to perform their duties in certain cases. But since 
this right was not enumerated by the Constitution among the specific 
cases in which the Supreme Court has original jugisdiction, the question 
of the constitutionality of the act was involved, and hence the duty of 
the Supreme Court so to declare it. (See Cranch’s Reports, vol I.) Jefferson 
and his supporters took the stand that the Supreme Court had no constitu- 
tional right to pass on the laws of Congress; and probably had Marshall 
decided in favor of Marbury, a battle would have been precipitated in 
which the court’s presumptions would have been curtailed. But Marshall 
was too wary for this: though his Ris are was probably for Marbury, 
he handed down a decision in favor of the government—thus sacrificing 
minor points for the greater one of establishing the precedent of the 
court's right to render avy verdict on the constitutionality of a law. 


2 This petition seems never to have been dispatched. 
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some land, and later settle down at Richmond to practice law. 
But when in the early part of January, 1803, he was approached 
by Secretary of State Madison in regard to the mission to France, 
he was delighted for several reasons—his deep interest in the Mis- 
sissippi question, his great love of France, and the providential 
opportunity to redeem his previous unfortunate ministry there, 
all of which had probably been Jefferson’s reasons, too. 

After being delayed by illness, Monroe finally booked pas- 
sage for himself and family? and the two Pinckney girls of South 
Carolina (whom he was placing in Madame Campon’s school at 
St. Germain) on a Hamburg ship sailing March 7 which had 
agreed to disembark him at Havre. President Jefferson, on his 
way to Monticello for a six-weeks’ holiday, stopped by to say 
goodbye and present gifts of wine and books to him and other 
departing friends, and to discuss the latest news. There was a 
report that Bonaparte would declare himself “Emperor of the 
Gauls.” Congress had authorized the secret exploration of the 
Mississippi that would take two years.* The Federalists had man- 
aged to get a resolution passed directing the President to seize 
New Orleans—not because they wanted to aggrandize the West 
but because they still clung to the hope of war with France and 
Spain. “The Eastern towns wish war for the sake of privateer- 
ing,” Monroe wrote to Jefferson just before sailing, “and the 
Western would not dislike it... if they were withheld from a 
privilege necessary to their welfare.” It was most important, 
therefore, that the administration accept nothing short of com- 
plete security lest the disappointed Westerners combine with 
the “party of the East” inimical to the administration. Thus, the 
accomplishment of his simple instructions—to secure naviga- 
tional rights to the Mississippi, and if possible to purchase the 
island of New Orleans—would not only be a diplomatic victory 
in the foreign field but would mean the rout of the Federalists 
on the domestic scene. 

Monroe arrived at Paris in April. The Peace of Amiens 
(1802) had proved to be only a truce, giving Napoleon time to 
proclaim himself First Consul for life, with the title continuing 

3 A second daughter, Maria, was born this year. 


4 The epic expedition of Lewis and Clark was destined to reach the 
Pacific about the time of Ulm and Trafalgar. 
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to his descendants, and to lay some schemes for expanding the 
empire® he planned to rule. Napoleon’s actual and hereditary 
powers were now far greater than those of Louis XIV and in- 
finitely greater than those of the martyred Louis XVI; but the 
Consul was popular, and the French had been brought by their 
excesses to the mood of accepting any dictator as the logic of 
barbarism.* But the English were not in love with Napoleon, 
and, self-confident with success over the Dutch, were ready to 
take on France again, and Spain, too, if Napoleon forced it. 
President Jefferson had very astutely foreseen that Napoleon 
would be in need of money for his ambitious program, but at 
the same time (realizing that money would not be the sole con- 
sideration with Napoleon) he had hinted that if France were re- 
factory America would be forced to “marry the British fleet” 
and thus effect “the union of two nations which in conjunction 
can maintain exclusive possession of the ocean.” 

This consideration had, however, already occurred to Na- 
poleon, who had grave doubts as to his ability to hold Louisiana 
against British marine invincibility, and none at all as to his in- 
ability to hold it against Britain and America combined; and it 


5 The acquisition’ of India and Egypt, and possibly Australia, and 
the annexation of some European islands (including Malta) and several 
smaller states, including the Hasan Republic, over which he expected 
to rule as King of Italy. 


§ Napoleon wrote at St. Helena: “The French nation when it is not 
taken the wrong way is more easily governed than any other; its prompt 
and easy comprehension is unequalled; it immediately discerns who labors 
for it, and who against it; but then it is necessary always to speak to its 
senses, otherwise its uneasy spite gnaws, it ferments and explodes. ... The 
French people is animated by two equally powerful passions, which seem 
opposed, but which nevertheless are derived from one and the same feel- 
ing, namely, love of liberty and love of distinction. A government can 
only satisfy these two wants by the most exact justice... . My dictator- 
ship was indispensable, and the proof of this is that I was always offered 
more power than I wanted. ... When I rose to power the people thought I 
was going to be a Washington. ... In America the role would have suited 
me well enough; ...in France I could only become a Washington as a 
king among kings. I relied on the whole mass of people without exception; 
I set the example of a government which favored the interests of all. To 
divide the interests of a nation is to invite civil war .. . a thing indivisible 
by nature cannot be divided; it can only be mutilated. I attach no impor- 
tance to the constitution, but its fundamental principle should be universal 
suffrage. ... Let kings listen to reason!” 
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was not realistic to lose absolutely what might be sold for a good 
price and at the same time discomfit Britain by surrendering it 
solely to America. Monroe on his arrival, therefore, was imme- 
diately informed by the American minister, Robert R. Living- 
ston, that the Consul had let it be known through Foreign Min- 
ister Talleyrand that he was willing to sell not only New Or- 
leans and West Florida but the whole of Louisiana for which 
Marbois (who had been placed in charge of negotiations) was 
demanding one hundred million francs. The two Americans 
were in a quandary: if they accepted Napoleon’s proposition 
they would exceed their instructions in paying more than the 
twenty million francs (two million dollars) authorized; but on 
the other hand, if they did not close, America would lose a 
golden opportunity, there being no time to transmit the proposi- 
tion to America since the impatient Consul refused to wait. 
Even the satirical Talleyrand could not have devised a more 
amusing situation than that in which Monroe and Livingston 
now found themselves: a situation in which two ambitious men 
were each striving to win the glory of having achieved alone 
the most spectacular trade in history, and yet in which neither 
was able to act alone. Monroe for his part (because of strict 
protocol) could not negotiate with the French government 
until he had first been presented to the.First Consul, and there 
was no opportunity for this until the next monthly audience. 
Livingston meantime could negotiate; but since the sale could 
not be concluded for another fortnight (as the French govern- 
ment was awaiting a courier from Russia), he would be unable 
to bind the American government to any agreement without the 
concurrence of Monroe. Monroe was annoyed because Na- 
poleon had made the offer before his arrival; Livingston, because 
Monroe had arrived a fortnight too early. Both knew that any 
dissembling would be fatal—the Consul was said to be tempera- 
mental and quick to resent any shilly-shallying—and that their 
failure to co-operate would be cited as the cause of any failure 
in the negotiations. Since they had been appointed to act to- 
gether, they must.share the glory. 

Almost from the start they quarreled as to who should get 
credit for the idea. Livingston insisted that the whole idea was 
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Napoleon’s—what the Consul himself called “Louisianicide”?— 
and was part of a general policy directed against Britain. Mon- 
roe insisted that the initiative had come from Jefferson, and that 
Napoleon had first refused to listen and was only later brought 
around by the force of circumstances and Jefferson’s argument. 
The truth, of course, included both views, for Jefferson had 
certainly understood Napoleon’s dilemma and played upon it 
astutely; and Monroe’s exclusive view was probably due as much 
to his antagonism to Livingston (an antagonism hardly justified 
by Livingston’s character and record) as his worship of Jeffer- 
son. But since personal dislike is generally unreasonable, Monroe 
simply ignored Livingston’s finer traits and dwelt upon his chief 
weakness—procrastination; for it was not mere caution (Living- 
ston was not particularly cautious, sometimes sending Monroe 
official letters in the open mail for which he was severely 
reprimanded by his colleague! ), but sheer dissembling that made 
him at first refuse to join Monroe in personally guaranteeing the 
larger sum demanded by Napoleon, thus nearly voiding the 
final sale and throwing Monroe into such a fever of indignation 
that he never quite recovered from it. 


On April 27th Napoleon’s representative, Barbé-Marbois 
(minister of the Public Treasury), came to Monroe’s lodgings to 
discuss the terms of the sale; and this discussion was so satisfac- 
tory® that Monroe and Livingston were invited to dine with the 
First Consul. Four days later, on Sunday, they repaired to the 
Louvre where Napoleon received them graciously. The Little 
Corsican was then only thirty-four, ten years younger than 
Monroe and twenty-two years younger than Livingston, and 


7 Napoleon quarreled bitterly with his brothers over the sale, and they 
threatened to lead a popular revolt against it. 

8 Livingston had a reputation as an able jurist, an ardent patriot, and 
a distinguished public servant. He had assisted Jefferson in drafting the 
Declaration of Independence, as first chancellor had administered the oath 
of office to Washington, and had acted as foreign secretary until succeeded 
by his law partner, John Jay, He had refused the French post under 
Washington, but accepted it under Jefferson. He was later associated with 
Fulton in the application of steam to navigation, and wrote many treatises 
on scientific agriculture. 


9 According to Monroe’s memorandum, the only existent record of 
the interview. 
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his nervous vitality made him seem even younger. Monroe 
sensed something of the force behind Napoleon’s military 
genius: his significance as an historical agent destined to carry 
(by force of arms if need be) the ideas of eighteenth-century 
France to the whole world, sweeping away feudal remnants and 
laying the foundation for the nineteenth-century state with its 
strange compound of political democracy and economic class 
rule, bureaucratic and businesslike, logically organized to yoke 
the new democracy to the service of an oligarchy (whether 
plutocratic or aristocratic) under any modern ruler who could 
rear a new despotism under cover of representative institutions, 
and appease the popular aspirations in internal politics with a 
brilliant foreign policy and an appeal to an enthusiastic young 
nationalism to which the downfall of the feudal régime had 
given birth. 

Napoleon, making polite conversation with his guests, in- 
quired after the federal city, how large it was and whether the 
buildings were commodious, and asked about Jefferson—his age, 
and whether married or a gargon. “You Americans did brilliant 
things in your war with England,” he declared, adding: “you will 
do so again.” This warning that we would have to fight England 
again Monroe evaded by saying that the question would be de- 
cided when it arose. The purchase of Louisiana was not dis- 
cussed in detail, Napoleon merely stating that it must be settled 
immediately and directing them to repair to Marbois’ house 
without delay. Napoleon’s energy was so contagious that the 
very next day a treaty was signed providing for the compromise 
payment of eighty million francs for the whole of Louisiana, 
from which were to be deducted the claims for supplies sold 
the French government and for ship seizures. Three days later an 
English version of the treaty was signed; after which there was 
nothing left to do but dispatch the document to America for 
ratification, raising the necessary funds, and appointing a com- 
mittee to examine the claims. 

Monroe, at first dazzled by the precipitancy of these pro- 
ceedings, recovered quickly and, having done so much, desired 
to do more. Surely now was the psychological moment to nego- 
tiate the purchase of Florida, whose value to Spain had been 
lessened by the sale of Louisiana and whose future was im- 
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periled by the crisis with England! Moreover, at this time, when 
the only big markets left to her were the United States and Rus- 
sia, England would probably raise no objections. Livingston 
thought that we should simply seize West Florida as a part of 
Louisiana; but this Monroe protested, saying that while he 
agreed West Florida was a part of Louisiana, “we ought not to 
give such advice until we have probed the question to the bot- 
tom and seen that it is founded in principles of justice such as can 
be demonstrated to an impartial world, even to Spain herself.” 
Since his instructions had included negotiations respecting West 
Florida, he decided to go to Madrid and join the minister, Charles 
Pinckney,” in convincing the Spanish court of the justice of 
American claims. 

On the Sunday following the signing of the Louisiana pact, 
Monroe, dining with the consul Cambacéres, who had just re- 
turned from a council-meeting at St. Cloud, was abruptly told to 
cancel his arrangements to go to Spain. The consul refused to 
discuss the matter in more detail beyond saying that Monroe 
might learn more from Marbois. That same evening Monroe 
called on Marbois, but, not finding him at home, went directly 
to the house of the Spanish ambassador, who received him 
courteously, expressed a desire to see the Florida matter set- 
tled, and declared he had already written the Spanish court at the 
suggestion of Mr. Livingston to propose that the negotiations 
be conducted at Paris! Monroe seethed with anger. In the first 
place, Livingston had not been authorized to negotiate the ques- 
tion; in the second place, he had not told Monroe there was a 
possibility of the negotiations’ taking place at Paris; and in the 
third place, he had urged Monroe to go to Madrid at once. How 
could this be interpreted otherwise than as a scheme on Living- 
ston’s part to get Monroe out of the way in order that he might 
handle the matter alone and garner all the glory? Now Monroe 
was in another quandary: if he left before the Spanish ambas- 
sador received a reply he might miss the negotiations should 
they be conducted at Paris; but, on the other hand, if he delayed 
going to Spain he might lose the opportunity to sit in with 
Pinckney in the negotiations there. While he debated what to do, 
a letter came from Madison informing him that Rufus King had 

10 Not to be confused with Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
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been recalled from London and ordering him to proceed there 
to act as minister. Now there was no occasion for him either 
to linger at Paris or to go to Madrid . .. but still he disliked leav- 
ing the field clear for Livingston! 

Monroe procrastinated until the end of June: then, having 
announced his departure for London, he received a note from 
Talleyrand asking him to call at noon on the twenty-third to 
proceed with him to St. Cloud to take leave of Napoleon. Mon- 
roe donned his green, cut-velvet court dress and drove to the 
palace where Napoleon was in summer residence. “You are go- 
ing to Londoner” the latter asked abruptly. Monroe explained the 
circumstances which made this necessary, and took occasion to 
express America’s esteem for France and his personal wish that 
the friendship of the two countries would continue. Napoleon 
observed that no one wished that more than himself, adding 
that the cession of Louisiana was more a matter of policy than 
of money. He regarded President Jefferson as a virtuous and 
enlightened man, a friend of liberty and equality, and warned 
that America “must not give her flag to the British”—to which 
Monroe rejoined that such a thing would now be incredible, the 
cession of Louisiana having made the United States independent, 
and hinted that so long as France maintained with America the 
freedom of the seas there could be no rivalry between them. Na- 
poleon sighed that there were difficulties here. Then without 
preamble he brought up the question of Florida: he thought 
this should be left in abeyance, for Spain was already complain- 
ing about the cession of Louisiana and would be loath to part 
with the peninsula whose harbors commanded the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. But, asked Monroe, would it not be better for both France 
and Spain if the United States had this peninsula—a small strip 
of land geographically within her borders—than for England to 
take it? Napoleon did not dispute this, merely insisting that now 
was not the time to press the matter; and there Monroe was 
forced to leave it, after remarking that when the time came 
America would be grateful for France’s good offices—a remark 
that seemed to please the Consul greatly. 


11 Monroe privately told Livingston that, though the good offices of 
France were invaluable, he thought we must eventually take the Floridas 
independently. 
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Before leaving Paris, Monroe called to say goodbye to 
Lafayette, who was suffering from a dislocated hip and experi- 
encing “unexampled sufferings by the application of a newly 
invented machine which surgeons thought necessary to his 
cure,” though he displayed “the same ardor as he had when the 
Revolution began.” He also called on General Kosciusko whom 
he found busy among his pots and plants in his little garden near 
the barrier St. Andrew, and who declared he was contemplating 
returning to America to make it his home. In writing this to 
President Jefferson, Monroe assured him that he was highly 
regarded by the French, who were proud of his attention to 
their country, with which “it seems to me you should preserve 
your footing.”” 

Both Monroe and his wife were loath to leave the French 
capital, where they had always been so happy and so much at 
home. Mrs. Monroe was particularly popular in court society, 
where she was known as “La Belle Américaine” because of her 
exquisite profile and Oriental eyes, and her graceful neck and 
shoulders displayed by her low-cut Directoire brocaded gowns. 
Monroe, though diffident and altogether without that quickness 
in assembling ideas which in society passes for wit, was popular 
for his democratic sociability. But since society in a larger sense 
is really a market to be approached not only with the ingots of 
beauty and truth but with the silver and small change of ordi- 
nary sympathies, the Monroes, like Jefferson, found the charm 
of Paris existing not so much in its fashionable life and mag- 
nificent parks and buildings as in the little aspects of Parisian 
life that mingled to make up a deeper loveliness than surface 
beauty: the queue of women washing linen in the Seine along the 
Place de la Concorde; the bright-eyed shopkeepers and gay 
midinettes who thronged the none-too-clean streets;!* the solemn 
bourgeoisie taking coffee or chocolate at the sidewalk cafes, 
strolling in the public gardens, or driving on the tree-edged 
rampart roads on the old city walls; the attentive and apprecia- 


12 Jefferson had anxiously inquired how the French regarded his cor- 
respondence with his old friends Volney, Lacepeda, and Dupont Nemours. 

18 Abigail Adams found Paris “the dirtiest city,” asserting that though 
her friends told her she had not seen it, she had “smelt it.” The opera 
sae her “delicacy” when girls in “short petticoats” sprang “two feet 
in the air.” 
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tive audiences at the theaters. There was something naive and 
challenging in the very self-contradictions of this strange Na- 
poleonic era with its dominances and weaknesses, its great 
strength and essential insecurity, its elegance and poverty, its 
sureness and intellectual bewilderment—a sort of credulous ex- 
travagance in which the artificiality and cynicism of the suc- 
ceeding era of a new century had as yet made no obvious in- 
roads. : 

Monroe must have speculated (as have most visitors to 
Paris) upon the enigma of this self-contained “oldest modern 
city” of the most self-contained of nations, where the forces 
of decay and renewal, more visible than in the neutral lights 
of new-countries like America, inspired the tolerant understand- 
ing that a country could be both great and small in the same act, 
and men both heroic patriots and greedy egoists at one time. 
There was the same apparent contradiction in French culture— 
or rather Parisian culture, since Paris is the heart of France: 
on the one hand, the exaltation of the spiritual ideals of humanis- 
tic civilization of which Paris was the center; on the other, an 
attitude towards life by which the emotional intensity usually 
bestowed upon spiritual things was transferred to the adorn- 
ments of sensuality, to perfumes, eating, and drinking. To the 
French, however, this was not contradictory but logical, for 
they sought to make use of their culture as they did of their old 
cathedrals—not relegate them to the status of museums as did the 
English; and thus the essence of French culture existed not 
merely in the arts and letters’* but also in Je monde visible, the 
business of living, which the French had brought to a fine art 
itself, and it was this worship of le monde visible that enabled 
Paris to hide the scars of age with the artificial spirit of youth, 
so that even to speak French was to acquire not only a new soul 
but a new body—to possess the spirit of rejuvenation. But 
though the French had the faculty (strangely lacking in other 
peoples) for stimulating men with ideas, their undeviating logic 
impelled them to deduce democracy, anarchy, and terrorism in 


14 The collection of pictures at the Louvre, the Tuilleries, and the 
Palais Royal, was the finest in the world; and the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(King’s Library) contained one hundred thousand volumes and half as 
many rare manuscripts. 
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logical sequence from liberty, equality, and fraternity, so that 
they reacted not only against wrongdoing but against the bond- 
age of the state itself; while their unrelenting realism made it 
impossible to accept the prosaic dictum of relativism—that lib- 
erty, being relative, is never fully obtainable. Thus the slogan 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity became the transformation of the 
Kingdom of God to le monde visible; and just as the medieval 
dévots were the enemies of the Kingdom of God, so their mod- 
ern descendants, the self-righteous bourgeoisie, were the enemies 
of le monde visible. All this was quite destructively logical; but 
here the French were saved from their logic by another facet of 
their character: an ability to project their egoism to something 
beyond themselves—to France, outside of which the rest of the 
world appeared to them uncouth and even barbarian. Thus 
French abstractions—whether Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, or 
the Passionate Attractions—became social principles intended to 
evoke visions of political improvement, totally unlike the foggy 
and amorphous German abstractions which only descended to 
reality in the role of intervening, belligerent gods. It was this 
phase of French character that made French history a record of 
magnificent victories (when reason told them that victory was 
possible) and of disastrous defeats (when realism told them the 
struggle was hopeless). 


19. Going from Paris to London was like passing into an- 

other world. At the English capital the traveler was im- 
mediately oppressed with the undiluted seriousness of every- 
thing, the colossal uniformity (the houses seemed to be all of 
the same size and architecture, even of the same color—a dark 
brownish green probably due to a combination of coal smoke 
and damp air), the mechanical movement, the crassness of pleas- 
ure itself, the sheer exaggeration of the City whose magnificent 
buildings and churches of the past seemed untouched by mod- 
ern life and were like museums. The greatest contrast, though, 
was in the people themselves: between the realistic and sceptical 
French, deriving their primary impulses from the “sacred egoism 
of the Latin,” and the sentimental and dogged English, with 
their penchant for form and order. “A Frenchwoman’s knee is 
no more than an Englishwoman’s elbow,” was a current English 
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expression; and this summed up the general English opinion that 
the French were a hypocritical, foppish, and even immoral race, 
whose very egoism made their politics unstable, whose one- 
sided rationalism made them the victims of their reason, and 
whose idealism blunted their vision until it often defeated itself. 
Since the English were generally Puritan, and since to the Puri- 
tan words are realities in themselves, they felt under no necessity 
to put into practice what they preached. This contrast between 
the English and French attitude towards words is perhaps best 
illustrated by their respective attitude towards ceremonial (for 
meaningless words are but ceremonial). To the English the most 
elaborate pageantry was not only permissible if it did not mean 
anything, but a civil duty; whereas to the French, pageantry was 
nothing if it did not have an inner meaning that could be ex- 
pressed precisely in words. It was Chesterton who stated the 
average Englishman’s attitude towards ceremonial—that it 
was a defensive outwork of decency and not merely an inven- 
tion to keep fools at a distance. But it required an English genius 
(Shakespeare) to express the French attitude that ceremonial 
was devised “to set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, and 
recanting goodness”—a definition that is the very essence of the 
histrionicism of which Shakespeare was the supreme master and 
the French the perfect audience. Englishmen might cry, “Hear, 
hear!” to Pitt’s superb oration on Napoleon; but never would 
they acclaim the trifle—“‘Vive la bagatelle!” Pitt might die with 
dignity (as he did); but only a La Boétie could die drinking and 
discussing wine (with Montaigne). Even the “foppishness” of 
the French was a form of realism, since clothes are meant to 
conceal physical facts which then becomes ideas; while their 
preoccupation with “new ideas” was evidence of a young na- 
tional vitality, new ideas being exhilerating only to youth just 
as they are depressing to age... 


When Monroe waited on Lord Hawkesbury to present his 
letters of credence, he was immediately informed that all points 
relating to debts, spoliations, and boundaries had been happily 
settled before the departure of Rufus King, and that he would 
be officially presented to the King at the next levee. At this levee 
(which took place in August) Monroe delivered the conven- 
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tional wishes of the President that a good understanding might 
be maintained between the two countries, to which George 
responded sensibly (it was during one of his lucid periods) that 
there were many reasons for Anglo-American friendship, such 
as a common origin, a common language, and common commer- 
cial interests. Earlier in the evening Monroe had a frank talk with 
Hawkesbury about the Louisiana purchase, saying he thought 
West Florida was included in the deal, though there was some 
question about the eastern boundary. “East Florida will be yours 
too,” said Hawkesbury quickly. Lest Madison (to whom he 
wrote the account) should think he had been indiscreet, Monroe 
explained that he thought frankness was proper, “since a knowl- 
edge of our views might dispose this government not to inter- 
fere.” On the whole he thought that Britain was pleased, inas- 
much as the purchase removed a powerful enemy (France) from 
control of the Gulf of Mexico and at the same time opened up a 
vast new territory as a market for British manufactures. 

During the autumn he performed few official duties of any 
importance, because of Britain’s preoccupation with the French 
war and the lull in the affairs between Britain and America. This 
afforded him a much-needed rest—he had suffered one or two 
“shocks,” probably of nervous origin, which had brought forth 
from Jefferson a warning to be on his guard—and at the same 
time an opportunity to take soundings of his new position. 
Nevertheless, he was extremely exuberant during this period: 
his letters to the President and Secretary of State exuded op- 
timism. A friendly administration was functioning not only 
efficiently but brilliantly; his thus-far-successful mission reflect- 
ed his own capability when supported by a sympathetic govern- 
ment. American relations with France and Britain were good if 
not excellent; and the time was not far distant “when that strict 
and impartial justice for their rights which we observe in our 
intercourse with other nations will be reciprocated to us by them 
all.” Of course, certain British outrages on American shipping 
must be discussed and corrected before the treaty of 1794 could 
be renewed; but, though his protests were politely received, he 
was invariably put off with the promise that such matters would 
be considered when the government was less occupied with the 
threatened invasion—or, as Monroe suspected, when the gov- 
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ernment would not need to be so chary about antagonizing 
America. 

Despite Monroe’s suspicions, however, and despite that ad- 
mirable exterior calm with which the English are tempera- 
mentally equipped to face almost any catastrophe, beneath the 
surface the people were really swept with fear of a French in- 
vasion. Five years before there had been a similar scare when 
masses of giant rafts with domed forts carrying sixty pieces of 
cannon had been assembled on the Dutch and French coasts; but 
that invasion, for which the Fencibles had drilled and a whole 
string of semaphores had been installed from Dover to West- 
minster Abbey, was but a preparation for this new menace com- 
manded by little “Boney” from his pearl-gray baraque on the 
heights before Boulogne, where four camps of two hundred 
thousand warriors, and a fleet of two thousand shallops, bomb- 
ships, praams, and other craft, awaited orders to attack. Only 
British sea power was holding back this invasion . . . but for the 
first time England had misgivings about her invincibility. In 
May, when war was declared, the Younger Pitt had come out 
of his retirement! and made his reappearance in the House of 
Commons, declaring, as he shook hands with the speaker and 
received an ovation from the two hundred members, “I have 
been a long time truant.” Two days later Pitt had made his first 
speech in the long oblong chamber? with its narrow side galleries 
and plain roof from which was suspended a huge chandelier, be- 
hind him a great window, at his right the government members, 
and at his left the opposition members. No place was provided 
for “strangers” (the public); discussion was not expected, and 
there was no manual applause. ‘The setting was strikingly like 
that of a select private club: the atmosphere was intimate, and 
even the occasional bibulous vivacity in the proceedings added 
to the select-club atmosphere. 

Pitt had spoken of Napoleon’s absorbing the whole of 
France; of the consecration of Egypt by the heroic blood of 
Abercromby; of the liquid fire of Jacobinized principles des- 


1 Pitt had gone into retirement following the King’s refusal to grant 
his Catholic emancipation measure. 

2 Both Houses were then in the Palace of Westminister, which was 
almost destroyed by fire thirty years later. 
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olating the world . . . but said nothing of English women and 
children chained like beasts to wagons in the coal pits of Eng- 
land; of press gangs’ seizing civilians for maritime slavery; of 
the hangings of young petty thieves; of the general disfranchise- 
ment of Catholics. Monroe was subsequently to encounter— 
and it was like trying to propitiate with mere words a fixedly 
smiling brazen image—this innate British superiority which had 
so permeated all strata of English society built up by successive 
conquests that it was as pronounced in a servant as in his lord, 
. leading the English always to underestimate the enemy; and 
when to this complacency was added a bloodless obstinacy pos- 
ing as reasonableness, the result was always an appalling pro- 
crastination in taking direct action. It was this trait that per- 
mitted the English to talk more freely about human liberty than 
either the French or Americans, while eschewing the more 
dynamic role of taking part in democracy—a trait which in the 
French and Americans would have been disastrously defeatist, 
but which in the English was offset by innate moral reserves in 
their character which, in times of personal and national distress, 
made them like their symbolical bulldog, dogged in their pur- 
pose and unable to “know when they were beaten,” and content 
to “leave rough notes and dead bodies to tell the tale.” 


But if British officialdom was not interested in discussing 
neutral rights at this time, it was very much interested in the 
Louisiana purchase. Dining one night with Lord Hawkesbury 
and Viscount Castlereagh,’ the latter exclaimed, after Monroe 
had explained the details, “You had an alternative mode of ob- 
taining the territory.” Monroe drily retorted that the United 
States preferred to pay, since territory taken by force was never 
desirable; but secretly he was pleased that all Englishmen, in- 
cluding Pitt, seemed to look upon the acquisition of Louisiana 
as a masterly achievement that had added immeasurably to our 
national character. Just before Christmas (1803) news reached 
Monroe that the Senate had ratified the treaty; and a month 
Jater Madison wrote (much to his relief) that the Spanish officers 


8 Secretary of State for War and Colonial Departments (1805-1806). 
Castlereagh was a “renegade Irishman” who had bribed opponents to 
bring about parliamentary union. : 
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had surrendered Louisiana peaceably to the French prefect, who 
would deliver possession to American commissioners shortly. 
The President wanted Monroe to be the first governor of the 
new territory; but this was, of course, impossible if he was to 
finish his business at London and Madrid. If this was a hint for 
Monroe to surrender his foreign post he did not take it. 

After six months in England, Monroe had still not accom- 
plished anything of importance. Probably it was sheer inaction 
that made him occupy himself with trivial things such as social 
grievances. He complained that America had no fixed place on 
state occasions, precedence being given to such subaltern powers 
as Portugal, Naples, and Sardinia. British ministers had not re- 
turned his official visits; personal calls made by himself and Mrs. 
Monroe remained unacknowledged, in consequence of which 
he had declined to accept further dinner invitations. At a royal 
drawing room the Queen had passed him without speaking. On 
another occasion when he was describing to Lady Castlereagh 
the great variety of climate in America—in February, snow in 
the North and at Charleston such summer-like weather as to 
permit races—she had interrupted to ask “what kind of equi- 
pages” the Charlestonians had; and when Monroe replied in 
some surprise “the same as here,” another guest languidly re- 
marked he had just read in the gazette about a fete at the Cape 
of Good Hope where “all the taste, beauty and fashion of Africa 
was assembled,” at which sally there was much delighted laugh- 
ter. It was only later in the drawing room that Monroe thought 
of a crushing answer, and he sought out the narrator to deliver 
it: “You evidently know as little of us as of the Cape of Good 
Hope,” he said finally. 

If these were petty details, behind them was a very astute 
motive in the campaign to villify America as a land of ignorant, 
churlish money-grubbers without manners or morals. Since 
Joseph Dennie* had set the literary fashion for sneering at 
American institutions and ways, many traveling critics’ had 
made “scanning tours” for the main purpose (as admitted by 
the British government in encouraging the publication of their 


4 Oliver Oldschool, The Portfolio (1801-11). 
5Isaac Wild, Richard Parkinson, Thomas Ashe, John Bradbury, 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, etc. 
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billingsgate) of convincing the English “lower orders” of their 
superiority to “free Americans,” and thus to obscure the ugli- 
ness of English industrial ascendency, which was far worse than 
in America both because industry was more intensive and ad- 
vanced and because the industrialists not only dictated elections 
but went into government themselves in order to serve their own 
interests. But even so, this policy of vilification was no worse 
than that being currently pursued by the commercialist category 
in America towards the administration, whose popularity was 
indicative of the “depravity” of the American people.® As for 
the informality of English fashionable society, to dispense with 
ceremony was really a delicate mode of conferring a compli- 
ment. Officially, too, there was something to be said for the 
English attitude: diplomacy is not merely the art of conversa- 
tion but a game of conflict and compromise in which personal 
friendship may prove subtly subversive; and, moreover, if the 
United States was not given due precedence at state functions, 
it was true that President Jefferson’s having dispensed with all 
ceremony certainly gave other governments a precedent for 
dispensing with it in regard to America. Though Monroe was 
not aware of it at the time that he asked to be recalled home 
because of the high cost of living in England and the snubs being 
directed at his country through him, later he discovered from 
reading about the celebrated “Merry Affair” in the London 
gazettes’ that his chief complaint (that Mrs. Monroe had once 
been left to find her own place at dinner) was the clue to the 
British reaction to what was then going on at Washington . . . 


Since the beginning of the Revolution the social life of 
America had been undergoing a transition paralleling that of the 
political life, the repudiation of old aristocratic standards having 
produced a trend towards equalitarianism which the plutocracy 
sought to offset by its own social distinctions based on exclusive- 


8 The current belittling of America was not solely the work of 
American politicians and businessmen, but also of “literary” men, who, in 
assuming that literature gains at the expense of patriotic feeling, exhibited 
an attitude more snobbish than the English. 


7 Most London newspapers carried the account as mere reprints from 
Federalist gazettes in America. Cobbett ridiculed it scathingly, and the 
English public generally regarded it with amusement. 
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ness. The generic aristocracy was fixed in status regardless of 
politics and economics; and hence, being noncompetitive and 
inimitable, was never exclusive, and cultivated privacy more to 
keep people in than to keep people out. But the commercial 
aristocracy, owing its prestige to successful competition in the 
leveling process of the times, had to depend for its superiority on 
a quasi-inequality (all grass being green, some of it is greener! ) 
and for its manners on its plagiarism of or similarity to the re- 
pudiated aristocracy.* Now the social trend from aristocratic di- 
versity to plutocratic uniformity had begun to affect other fields 
of life: religion and education were becoming so mixed with 
commercialist ethics that even ministers of the gospel combined 
material with spiritual speculations, while literary men were 
coming to be regarded as “intellectuals” not by virtue of some 
palpable distinction in scholarship but simply by reason of a 
standardized education and a Cause. There is something to be 
said for a “salon group” when it includes also an intelligentsia 
which, though articulating mass aspirations, is at least trying to 
endow economic ugliness with some sort of rational beauty and 
independence, perhaps dimly aware of what it fears. Yet the 
premise that an élite—whether hereditary, commercial, religious, 
intellectual, or scientific—ought to govern, is not only culturally 
but politically subversive, since the sole object of any élite is to 
maintain its own power and prestige and serve its own interests, 
and no amount of good will or morality ever remaining indefi- 
nitely pure. When Jefferson swore eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man, he was thinking 
chiefly of religious bigotry; but he also sensed other tyrannies 
—impersonal energies such as economic forces and subconscious 
instincts—which would arise as the social situation changed. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, why the new commercial 
aristocracy supported by the pseudo-intellectual sycophants, out 
of an otherwise hidden dark fear for its self-preservation, should 
have sharply criticized Jefferson for his mode of life, contending 
it was mean and parsimonious for the Chief Executive to wear 


8 In speaking of New York society, Harriet Martineau observed that 
such an aristocracy would remain too insignificant to be dangerous since 
it must be perpetuated not by hereditary transmission but by accessions 
from below. Society in America, Vol. Ill, p. 36. 
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plain clothes, walk to his appointments, and abolish the levees.® 
True, the President entertained lavishly at dinners; but he 
ignored the proper custom of presiding at the head of the table, 
and had even introduced a circular dining table (on the inter- 
pares principle of King Arthur’s table) so that no guest should 
have precedence. The concensus of opinion was, therefore, that 
Jefferson was deliberately fomenting “a social rule of pell-mell” 
in which all classes should be brought together on terms of 
equality! 

Beyond its amusing aspects, however, the affair had a deep- 
er significance as a struggle between the old and the new stand- 
ard. It was understandable that these parvenus, who as social 
plagiarists wanted above all things to be regarded as aristocrats, 
should have been angered when they were dubbed just that by 
real aristocrats like Jefferson and Randolph, for they realized the 
devastating irony behind it. In the same instinctive way they 
felt a contempt for their conventionalities in Jefferson’s simple 
style of living. He could have afforded fashionable clothes, but 
his shabby blue coat, thick gray hairy waistcoat with red under- 
vest lapped over it, green velveteen breeches with pearl buttons, 
yarn stockings and slippers without buckles, proclaimed to the 
world that clothes were not important. If he had his French 
cook and Irish coachman and seven personal slaves, he also kept 
his carpenter tools in one room of the President’s House and his 
garden tools in another. If ceremony was lacking in his enter- 
taining, substance was not. 

It was a fat Englishwoman, Mrs. Merry, wife of the British 
minister, who was to bring the row to a climax and cause so 
much anguish to Monroe in far-off London. Vice President 
Burr,’ writing his daughter Theodosia Allston in South Caro- 
lina, described Mrs. Merry as “tall, fair, fat—pas trop, however, 
no more than a desirable embonpoint, much of ease and spright- 
liness; an Englishwoman who has lived much in Paris and has 

9 When the infuriated ladies of Washington came to the President's 
House in a body to protest the abolition of the levees, John Quincy Adams 


summed up the situation in his usual cryptic way: Why, he said, the whole 
administration is a levee! 


10 Burr, like Hamilton, was a typical social climber, always desirous 
of cultivating the “right people” (he was currently cultivating the Jerome 
Bonapartes), and describing it all in an offensively whimsical way. 
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all that could be wished of the manners of both countries.” Jef- 
ferson described her in a single word: “Virago.” Still, as wife 
of the British minister she had to be invited to dinner; and she 
came with her husband, the lofty Marquis de Casa Yrujo and his 
loftier wife Sally McKean of Philadelphia, the French minister 
Pichon and Madame, and the Madisons. According to his usual 
custom, Jefferson took in Dolly Madison™ and seated her, leav- 
ing the others to find their places at his King Arthur table. In- 
censed at this informality, Mrs. Merry left immediately after 
dinner; and when the President, disposed to mollify her, invited 
the Merrys again to dinner, he received an impertinent note 
from Mrs. Merry demanding to know in advance what “pro- 
cedure” she might expect. Jefferson immediately cancelled the 
invitation, whereupon Merry appealed urgently to his home of- 
fice to know what course he should follow.?? Sally McKean de 
Casa Yrujo was certain it meant war, and rushed about Wash- 
ington drawing rooms preparing society for the worst. 


If Monroe never fully appreciated the humor of the Merry 
incident it at least opened his eyes to the clever way in which 
the English could use snobbery to produce a toadying reaction— 
and this put him on his guard, so that, when he responded with 
equal rudeness, the English became more agreeable. With this 
new sight he was now able to perceive that beneath the latter’s 
casualness was a real resentment because of the Louisiana pur- 
chase and the moderate terms obtained by King before his de- 
parture, a resentment that became anger when a report arrived 
that Congress was contemplating some legislation aimed at the 
impressment of American seamen. Was Britain afraid of Amer- 
ica’s growing power and independence of Europe, and her ex- 
pansion as 2 maritime nation while the European nations were 
exhausting themselves in war? “They seem to consider our 
prosperity not simply as a reproach to them but as impairing or 
distracting from theirs,” noted Monroe. In May (1804) when a 
change in the ministry was imminent, it was expected that Pitt 


11 Since Jefferson was a widower and his daughters preferred to re- 
main at Monticello, the official hostess was Mrs. Madison. 


12 Monroe recorded that he understood the Foreign Office had or- 
dered Merry to conform to American custom. 
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and Fox would adopt a joint peace platform, and this Monroe 
welcomed, inasmuch as it would mean Britain’s abandonment of 
the Bourbons (with whom Britain supposedly had an agreement 
to restore their dynasty to the French throne in return for 
France’s aid to Britain in recovering the American “colonies”) 
and thus a new and more rational rapprochement with France. 
Meantime, however, fear was suffering all the birth pangs of this 
foresight. Rumor was rife in England... Napoleon was con- 
structing a monstrous bridge from Calais to Dover for troops 
directed by officers in balloons . .. a channel tunnel was pushing 
its way slowly towards the English coast ... Napoleon himself, 
disguised as a British tar, was aboard a south-coast fishing smack. 
And on top of all this, what should the King do but emerge from 
a periodic fit of madness and veto the proposed Pitt-Fox govern- 
ment! 

Tempers were short all round. Monroe was uncertain 
whether Lord Harrowby’s rudeness was “a harbinger of a 
change of policy towards the United States” or due to other cir- 
cumstances. In this delicate situation, who of all people should 
arrive at London but Bob Livingston! The visit was a pleasure 
trip, the latter explained affably; but Monroe was sure it would 
be interpreted by the British as a political mission (which it 
really was). Now he understood the reason for Harrowby’s ir- 
ritation: since the opposition was advocating peace, it was 
obvious that the French government was using Livingston to 
provide the opposition with ammunition (peace feelers) with 
which to blow up the regnant party! But though Monroe was 
for a time highly indignant that he should have been suspected 
of being involved in this “plot,” he was too sensible to dwell on 
personalities which provided good but not real reasons for 
Britain’s growing antagonism to America; and soon he was 
shrewdly estimating these real reasons—a distrust of the Jeffer- 
son administration, due in turn to a distrust of democracy, which 
made those “in the higher councils” inclined to withdraw former 
concessions made to Rufus King. In short, while the British had 
formerly deigned to co-operate with the Federalists as a pro- 
British mercantile faction, they had no desire nor intention of 
doing so with the pro-French Democrats; and moreover, by 
maintaining a rapprochement with the Federalists (as the party 
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of disunion), they were in a better position to foul the Demo- 
cratic administation and manipulate American weakness. 

Though Monroe correctly estimated the British attitude 
towards the Jefferson administration, he did not take into ac- 
count the fact that much of their distrust was due to their dis- 
trust of Jefferson personally because of their misunderstanding 
of the American system; that, accustomed to a ministry which in 
both Houses proposed and carried measures, they were inclined 
to exaggerate the importance of legislative discussion in the 
American Congress, where the acts of the legislatures (from 
which administration members were excluded) consequently 
could not be taken as evidence of the executive’s sense on the 
subject. There was, too, a phychological factor involved: the 
English being by temperament sentimental and puritanical, they 
really expected friends to prove their friendship by becoming 
enemies to Britain’s enemies. Actually they had not yet out- 
grown their colonial attitude towards the United States, over 
which they regarded their rights as suspended but not ex- 
tinguished, in consequence of which their American policy was 
alternately patronizing or arbitrary but never realistic. 

Yet, even when both sides of the question were stated, there 
still remained the basic fact that Britain resented whatever en- 
trenched upon her ancient usages and pretensions (or what she 
called her “maritime rights”); and thus the prosecution of the 
French war and her American policy were inseparable. For, 
the only way to curb France’s rising power was to cut her off 
from her colonies, which could be accomplished only by sea 
power; and contingent upon this was the consideration that 
there was little use in curtailing the power of France if America 
were allowed to increase her power in proportion. It was the 
direct reaction to this British policy that sharply differentiated 
the two American political parties: the Jeffersonians realized 
that British “supremacy” or tyranny on the high seas was incom- 
patible with the national expansion of America, while the prag- 
matic Federalists considered only the immediate prosperity of 
the class they represented. Jefferson had a prophetic solution 
of the problem and he passed it on to his disciple and successor, 
Monroe; but it would require almost two decades more for the 
English (whose mind, whatever its brilliance in other fields, 
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wavers and fumbles at any sort of logical thinking) to muddle 
through to the right answer: that the emancipation of South 
_America would offer a vaster field for commercial expansion 
than all the French colonies combined; and that this course, 
based on commonwealth freedom, would be enlightened and 
liberal . . . in contrast with the sordid tyranny of the present 
imperialist system that only corrupted and debased men. 


20. Meantime, in America the Louisiana purchase was meet- 
ing with the expected opposition from the disaffected po- 

litical party, which asserted that Spain (having sold Louisiana to 
France on condition that it be not alienated) must consent to 
the transaction, that the boundaries were not clearly defined, and 
that the purchase was not constitutional. Jefferson, though he 
knew the Federalists would have applauded the purchase of 
Canada to add to the northern power, nevertheless proceeded 
to meet the objections in order. Spain’s consent and the matter 
of boundaries’ would be taken up by our minister there, as- 
sisted by the minister at London. As for the last objection, Jef- 
ferson himself had grave doubts as to the constitutionality of the 
purchase; and though there had been no time to secure an 
amendment before ratification, he thought such an amendment 
should be submitted to the country as “an act of indemnity” for 
the government. But party leaders were wary: if such an amend- 
ment were passed arid then zot ratified (the South and West 
could be counted on, but not New England, where there was 
much bitterness at what was called “the disturbance of the bal- 
ance of power”), the whole transaction would be annulled. 
The result was there was no amendment, the Louisiana purchase 
remained the sole act of the Executive and a majority of the 
Senate (but not otherwise of Congress or of the states), and the 
Democratic Party was perforce converted almost overnight into 
a nationalist party, while the Federalists became the champions 
of “state rights” looking towards a sectional cohesion with 
1 The boundaries were necessarily vague, the only map in existence 
being one put out by the English in 1722 for the purpose of impressing the 
public with the importance of the Louisiana country and arousing opposi- 
tion to its occupation by the French, which spoke of the province 


(Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana) as “Carolano, by the Spanish 
called Florida, and by the French La Louisiane.” 
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which to exert power on the central government . . . so long as 
they were out of power.? 

But whatever their motives, the Federalists had scented out 
the real flaws in the purchase; and the first one, the matter of 
boundaries, immediately rose to plague the administration when 
John Randolph, who as chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, was entrusted with the task of making Mobile into a col- 
lection district for United States Customs.’ The Spanish min- 
ister, Casa Yrujo, castigated Secretary of State Madison, and 
was in turn accused by William Jackson of the Political Regis- 
ister of having attempted to corrupt the American press with 
gold. Randolph confessed to his friend Gallatin that he was dis- 
gusted with the whole affair. “Pope says of governments that is 
best which is best administered. What idea, then, could he have 
of a government which is not administered at all?” Louisiana 
itself was seething with indignation at being swapped back and 
forth between the powers; the liberty-loving New Orleanois, 
inspired by the young patriot La Freniére, were irritated to the 
point of rebellion by the well-meaning but ineffectual efforts 
of the military governor, William C. Claiborne, whom Ran- 
dolph dubbed a “pompous nothing.” 

Jefferson was unhappy about the whole situation. He had 
always known that Louisiana must somehow be acquired, and 
he was satisfied that this had been accomplished in the best way 
possible and would meet with the approval of the American 
people; but nevertheless he was apprehensive that the unconsti- 
tutionality of the act would be the death knell of state rights, 
which stood or fell on the doctrine that the compact between 
the original states was for certain defined objects and not for 
others. He had always denounced dictatorial governments; and 
now he was, until Congress could make proper provision for 
the government of the new territory, the virtual dictator of 
Louisiana with the military in control! And though he had pre- 
vented the West from becoming a battlefield for the French and 
English, it was now by no means certain that America could 

2Tn the next few years New England Federalists made no less than 
four attempts to disrupt the Union. 


8 The bill put through Congress had included the whole of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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keep out of the war: British frigates were again searching every 
American ship that left port, seizing both vessels and men; and 
there was an alarming report from Madrid that when the quar- 
rel over the boundaries of Louisiana was echoed there, the 
American minister, Charles Pinckney, had angrily threatened 
to break off diplomatic relations—perhaps even declare war on 
his own initiative! Madison quickly dispatched a message to 
Monroe to hasten to Madrid and do what he could to save the 
situation. 


It was October when Monroe received instructions to pro- 
ceed to Madrid, whence Pinckney was reported to have fled 
without leaving a representative. To his surprise, Lord Har- 
rowby sought to keep him in England with the pretext that it 
was urgent to negotiate a renewal of the commercial treaty of 
1794. But Monroe suspected a deeper motive. In a current speech 
to the London merchants, Harrowby had hinted there might be 
a rupture with Spain; and this, Monroe suspected, was merely a 
trial balloon for an announcement of terms on which a rupture 
need not occur—one of which would be Spain’s promise not to 
transfer the Floridas to the United States. If this was Harrowby’s 
motive, then this was the very best reason why he should hurry 
to Madrid! 

A few weeks later Monroe and his wife and little daughter 
Maria Hester (his other daughter was in Madame Campon’s 
school) set out for Paris by way of Holland. On arriving at 
the French capital he immediately wrote Talleyrand to remind 
him that he had deferred his visit to Madrid out of respect for 
Napoleon’s wishes and to await the ratification of the Louisiana 
treaty; and since the time was now propitious for the mission, 
he asked for the good offices of the French government. Talley- 
rand was courteous but noncommittal, remarking suavely, “You 
will have much trouble there.” Barbé-Marbois and other min- 
isters were, however, unpleasantly realistic, declaring that the 


4From the perspective of the present it is possible to see that Har- 
rowby had no such Machiavellian motive, and that he was merely dis- 
sembling because he did not know what should be done. But it was ef- 
fective as a policy, in that it led others to ascribe to it a sinister motive. 
No one, as a current saying went, knew what British diplomats would do 
because they never knew themselves, 
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problem simply resolved itself into the formula: America want- 
ed the territory; Spain needed money.® But Monroe stubbornly 
insisted it would be wrong to pay for West Florida if it had been 
included in the Louisiana purchase; and he persisted in this atti- 
tude even when he was officially informed that the Foreign Of- 
fice had notified Napoleon that West Florida was not included in 
the original purchase, and that France would help in the nego- 
tiations only if America agreed to pay Spain for the territory. 

The hard facts, if not the ethics, of the controversy were 
all contrary to Monroe’s position; and had he been less blinded 
by personal animosity to Livingston he would have accepted the 
latter’s more practical method of settling the matter—as the State 
Department ultimately did. Perhaps he might have done so had 
not Livingston, following a quarrel as to some scheme of Living- 
ston’s to pay Spain by stock issued in the nature of a loan, to be 
repaid by “drafts on Mexico,” frankly informed him that any 
negotiations conducted through France must be referred to him 
as the accredited minister there. It was this that finally decided 
Monroe to hurry to Madrid and settle the matter before nego- 
tiations were brought to Paris—and under the supervision of 
Livingston! 

In the early part of December he set out with his wife and 
baby for Spain, taking the shorter post route via Orléans, Blois, 
Tours, and Bordeaux. A week’s journey behind whistling postil- 
ions brought the travelers to Bordeaux, where they stopped fora 
two-days’ rest and an opportunity to write ahead for mules at 
Bayonne to convey them thence to St. Jean de Luz, Burgos, and 
southward to Madrid. Monroe learned with some dismay that 
the trip in Spain would take from twelve to fifteen days, using 
the same set of mules without relays; that the post roads were 
only fair and the side roads almost impassible;that he must take 
beds and provisions along; and finally, that the countryside was 
infested with bandits—only recently the Portuguese ambassador 
had been attacked by robbers and narrowly escaped with his 

5 Marbois had already suggested to Livingston that America pay 
sixty million francs for the Floridas, the assumption being that Spain would 
then turn over the money to France as part payment of her debt. Living- 
ston summed up the situation to Madison in one sentence: “While Spain 


wishes to limit us as much as possible (in the boundaries), France wishes to 
make our controversy favorable to her finances.” 
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life!® Like the aged Voltaire occupied with thoughts of a com- 
fortable bed, Monroe, engrossed in his mission, had no mind to 
remark the rich diversity in Spanish life and culture, the dignity 
and manners of a people not yet obsessed with rationalist ma- 
terialism and the pseudo-realism of social life. Surely the nation 
that had closed the western path to the Arabs and saved Chris- 
tianity at Lepanto, discovered the New World and erected the 
first bridge to bring European civilization there had every right 
to claim that America, through the working of a spirit com- 
municated by ideas and institutions, was historically and cul- 
turally one of the “three Spains.” Why was this supreme star in 
the European firmament suddenly beginning to drop like a 
meteor? Why should Spain, after leading the world for a cen- 
tury, be slipping back to the very rear? The ready answer was: 
because of a trinity of misgovernment, suspicion, and jealousy. 
But a more fundamental reason was Spain’s destructive pro- 
vincialism (destructive, because it was an anachronism in a 
growing capitalist world order which found the leyanda negra— 
the black legend—of Spain’s iniquity a convenient slogan), in 
which, social contacts being precluded by great mountain chains 
and lack of rivers and highways, the only bond was religion. 
Yet, how was the widespread democratic spirit in Spain to be 
reconciled with the feudal concept of religious and royal 
authoritarianism? The answer to this would be given when a 
royal head should roll into Retiro Lake as the symbol of mon- 
archy lying in the sediment of a vanished feudalism of dead 
courts, artificial laws, and an amorphous body of royal decrees 
based on abrogated constitutions! ... 

On arriving at Madrid, Monroe found that Pinckney had 
indeed fled—but only as far as Aranjuez. When Monroe joined 
him there he was frankly told that he was privileged to negotiate 
with the Spanish foreign minister Cevallos to his heart’s content. 
When he was also informed by Cevallos that the latter was will- 
ing to discuss matters to any extent, Monroe jubilantly reported 
to Madison that both France and Spain might as well under- 


8 On the whole there had not been much improvement in Spain since 
1776 when Voltaire wrote: “Spain [is a country] of which we know no 
more than the most savage parts of Africa, and it is not worth the trouble 
of being known.” 
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stand that the business would mot be transferred to Paris but 
would be settled right there in Spain, adding that “by pushing 
our own cause we shall have less occasion for the good offices 
for others.” But somehow, despite the long conferences, matters 
did not seem to come to a head; and as the weeks passed Monroe 
became restive. Cevallos and Pinckney were irritatingly affable, 
Cevallos knowing that he meant to do nothing, Pinckney know- 
ing that Cevallos could only do nothing since the whole thing 
had already been cooked up between Madrid and Paris. What 
made it worse was that in this case there was no devilish Fed- 
eralist to blame!? So, when it became apparent that he was tilt- 
ing with one of Spain’s symbolical windmills, Monroe betook 
himself back to Paris where there was someone to blame for the 
fiasco—Livingston! 

But in Paris his success was no greater. Being now informed 
in no uncertain terms by Talleyrand that Spain was entirely in 
the right and that a declaration of war on Spain would be 
tantamount to a declaration of war on France, and having 
learned from other sources that the past winter Talleyrand had 
intimated he would not support any negotiations at Madrid 
since the project was being presented to Livingston at Paris, 
Monroe realized that Livingston, in keeping these things secret, 
had allowed him to make himself ridiculous by going on a wild- 
goose chase to Madrid. He was now willing to retract his former 
cautious charge that Livingston was merely guilty of folly: now 
he knew that Livingston was guilty of the grossest iniquity! It 
was quite clear that the failure of the negotiations in Spain was 
“entirely owing to the misconduct of that individual”; and he 
warned Madison to be on his guard against “someone” who 
would “poison what he touches.” Undoubtedly Livingston’s 
object was to obtain some appointment from the President, pos- 
sibly to England—“Counting on it, he has proposed to Colonel 
Armstrong® to get back to this place to pursue some game.” 
Forgetting that he had himself sought France’s help against 


7 Charles Pinckney was an ardent South Carolina Democrat who at 
forty-seven (just Monroe’s age) had already served in the provincial legis- 
lature and at the Constitutional Convention, and had been twice governor 
of his state. 

8 Minister at Lisbon. 
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Spain, he now reproached Talleyrand for backing up Spain, 
but realizing it was useless to appeal to Talleyrand again, he con- 
soled himself with the thought that in any case it was humiliat- 
ing to his government to beg favors. Discouraged and angry, his 
sole thought now was to get back to England, wind up affairs 
there, and return home. 

What Monroe failed to understand was that Talleyrand had 
very little sympathy for nationalism, whether American or any 
other kind: that to this cool and aristocratic eighteenth-century 
cosmopolitan nations hardly existed, dynasties were the real 
agencies of that peace which he believed the people desired 
above slavish freedom; so that, while always loyal to France 
politically, he reserved an inner loyalty to Europe when that 
continent’s: permanent cultural interests were threatened. If 
his fidelities were “a mere matter of dates” in deserting weak 
rulers, if he lied and cheated for France, that was because he 
considered his craft more intelligent than blundering senti- 
mentality and more humane than brute force. Talleyrand was 
above all a master builder of nineteenth-century Europe accord- 
ing to the eighteenth-century gospel of moderation and reason. 
He called himself a poet who had composed a trilogy in Three 
Dynasties: Act I, The Empire of Bonaparte; Act II, The House 
of Bourbon; Act III, The House of Orléans. 


21. Just before Monroe left Paris for Spain, Act I of Talley- 

rand’s trilogy was beginning (December z, 1804) in a bril- 
liant and significant ceremony at Notre Dame Cathedral, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte, swathed in a mantle broidered with golden 
bees (the emblem of activity), crowned himself emperor’ with 
a fillet of golden laurel leaves. Just as the dread committees of 
the Terror had been replaced by a Directory, so now it was 
logical that Robespierre should be replaced by Napoleon, whose 


1 Napoleon may have been influenced to crown himself by David's 
pre-depiction of the event just as it occurred—possibly as a warning. The 
fact that Pius VII had been summoned to Paris to bestow the crown and 
then was not permitted to do so, and the further fact that Napoleon pur- 
chased David’s painting and concealed it, give credence to this theory. ‘The 
logical explanation, however, is that Napoleon was simply laughing at the 
whole masquerade—thus the crown of laurel leaves instead of a Christian 
crown. 
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assumption of imperial rank was little more than a change of 
title, since it added nothing to this stature as a great soldier who 
had beaten off all France’s enemies with the slogan “No Quarter 
to Enemies,” and as a great statesman who was remolding the 
institutions of France on a permanently liberal basis with the 
slogan “Moderation and Compromise.” The moderation he 
wished was an equal distrust for amorphous philosophic specula- 
tion, vulgar unbelief, and passion for equality such as had nearly 
wrecked France under the Jacobins. The compromise he sought 
was between the laws and customs of old France and the more 
feasible of the revolutionary measures. 

About the time Napoleon was assuming the imperial title 
(May 18), Pitt had passionately declaimed the “various and op- 
posite qualities” united in the breast of this ambitious man 
“whose personal caprice can scarce fluctuate for an hour with- 
out affecting the destiny of Europe.” Napoleon’s wars at first 
waged for human liberty, were now frankly accepted by the 
French as wars of plunder. France, having achieved her na- 
tional unity begun by Richelieu, was now seeking a continental 
unity—a synthesis of the thesis and antithesis that had gone be- 
fore. The time was ripe for a so-called United States of Europe: 
Spain was decadent, completely malleable to the Dictator’s will; 
Italy’s impulse to autonomy had been doomed by the Austrian 
capitulation at Campoformio; the small feudal states of Ger- 
many were groping for a national aggregate as a prelude to the 
Pan-Germanism idealized by the Jena intellectuals.2 What was 
the meaning of this eternal movement towards unity and cen- 
tralization, the resultant disunity in bloodshed, then the recom- 
mencement of the whole process—men seeking unity in order 
to avoid confusion, then diversity in order to avoid the tyranny 
of unity? What was the real source of all these tangled themes in 
the cacophonous symphony of power, prestige, and profits, of 
empire, war, and catastrophe? Was it because they did not know 
the causal forces and motives underlying the political maneuver- 
ings that the people left an anarchic world to the mercy of pow- 
er-hungry diplomats and profit seekers? 

Napoleon knew that all this was so, though he did not know 


2Schiller, Goethe, the two Humboldts, Fichte, and Herber. Kant 
died in 1804. 
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why it was so; but, being fundamentally a libertarian, he was 
depressed with the knowledge of how readily people obey any 
man who can command obedience by his skill and deeds, and, 
being superficially a tyrant, equally depressed by the thought 
that there was nothing great left to do—nothing adequate to his 
aspirations—and he envied Alexander who, after his conquest of 
Asia, had declared himself the Son of Jupiter and was believed 
by all but his mother and Aristotle! Thus Napoleon, out of 
sheer satiety or because he was infected by the virus of the 
. crown on his head, repudiated freedom for order. Realizing that 
vulgar irritations and dissatisfactions are inseparable from the 
restraints and obligations of ordinary peaceful political life, he 
concluded that unity in war (even a war for human freedom) 
must be followed by civic unity if liberty was to live on; and 
he solved the problem of civic unity by proclaiming himself a 
Roman imperator. Bad as it was, though, Napoleon’s solution 
was better than the “Administrative Law” of George III, and 
far better than the enervating socialism of Frederick the Great; 
for he was well aware that the blusterings of this precious pair 
were simply an indication that monarchy was on the decline— 
that just as men of low intelligence add vigor to their statements 
by oaths, so monarchs as they become unsure of their preroga- 
tives proclaim the divine-right blasphemy.? In the future, mono- 
lithic authority must depend solely upon the weakness of the 
people; and the people would remain weak so long as they were 
beth docile and warlike. The French were warlike, but they 
would never remain docile for very long. The English were 
docile, but they could be coaxed into being warlike only for 
the occasion, Only the Germans were both true spear-men 
(“hatched from a cannon ball,” as Napoleon said) and at the 
same time the proverbial Hans;* and thus constituted the focal 
poison of Europe until the antisepsis of democracy should be 
applied. 


Since national unity cannot be achieved independently of 


3 A year later, when he assumed the iron crown of the Lombards, 
Napoleon uttered this blasphemy: “God gave it to me, woe to him who 
touches it!” But it was only as a statesman that he repeated the traditional 
formula of the Carolingian kings. 


4 Hans bleibt immer Hans. 
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the rest of the world, the European struggle between the forces 
of tyranny and freedom, between centralization and democracy, 
was having its effect upon America. Some starry-eyed Ameri- 
cans who ascribed their freedom to a peculiar virtue of mind and 
spirit, and who took personal credit for their broad fields and 
great rivers, were quite sure that American democracy would 
endure by its own momentum. Others dismissed all ideals as 
visionary, and as “practical” men put their trust in a strong cen- 
tral government controlled by an “efficient” minority. But the 
majority, including Jefferson and Monroe, believed in the noble 
provisions of the Declaration of Independence, but at the same 
time realized (what Demosthenes had vainly pointed out to the 
skeptical Athenians) that no democratic country could exist in 
isolation when surrounded by hostile ideologies, and that the 
enemy to democracy in any country must be regarded as the 
enemy in every other democratic country. Such was the Jef- 
fersonian concept—that America would find her full strength 
only in complementing the democratic units of the rest of the 
world—that found its culmination in the Monroe Doctrine. 
Though it admitted (because of the democratic principle of 
toleration) the right of a minority party to espouse dictatorial 
causes, it necessarily denied such a minority the right of control, 
since such control would mean replacing democracy with 
oligarchy and, inevitably, representative government with dic- 
tatorship—a predilection for minority control logically impelling 
men towards one leader. Nor was such a faction necessarily 
aristocratic and its absolute leader a prince: an industrialist or 
proletarian category was just as prone to aspire to absolute 
power as was an aristocracy, and the Jeader of either as much a 
tyrant as an absolute monarch—perhaps more so, as compensa- 
tion for a frustrated egoism . .« 

The atavistic instinct to rule, even to exploit, is ingrained in 
the masculine temperament, and its story is an old one dating 
from the earliest Babylonian and Egyptian civilizations when 
kings, by the will of the gods, ruled the mobile masses for the 
material support of the privileged classes. Since the evolution of 
mankind points to the secularization of society, the time has long 
since passed when an Alexander might safely claim to be a god; 
but because the impossibility of discarding religion entirely has 
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led to the rebirth of old religious sects into current political 
sects, a “leader” may stil] assume the role of a messiah by con- 
fusing himself with God and his enemies with Judas, by con- 
founding religion with the nature and purpose of human society, 
by mixing liberty with property, and in general construing the 
state as a moral agency comparable with the Church and sup- 
porting his pretensions by an appeal to the manifest destiny of 
a superior race or nation or to the dialectical materialism of his- 
tory. Without minimizing the importance of the human factor 
and the effect of a character upon history, the fact is that dic- 
tatorship is not a manifestation of individual personality but 
rather a phenomenon with roots deep in the economic, social, 
and psychological subsoil of history: dictatorship first arises as 
a principle when the conditions are compatible; then the con- 
flicts of time and place resolve themselves into one dynamic per- 
sonality, who thus embodies the contemporary history of his 
' constituency. Dictators vary in type, but all have one common 
characteristic: a temperamental dislike and distrust of the multi- 
tude. Machiavelli, their most articulate spokesman, laid down the 
dictum that civilization cannot endure without absolute power. 
Thomas Cromwell quoted The Prince to that contemptuous 
aristocrat, Reginald Pole. Napoleon carried a copy of it in his 
coach. Gouverneur Morris discussed with his friend Hamilton 
how to curb that “great beast” the people. Such examples might 
be continued ad infinitum, the exponents of dictatorship differ- 
ing only as to how the people might be curbed; but from the 
Machiavellian policy of terror to the Hamiltonian policy of 
using materialist sops, the underlying premise is always a denial 
of the integrity of the people as the justification for class rule. 

Since self-constituted leaders can assume power only by the 
acquiescence of a large portion of the people, the question is 
why these people are willing to surrender their liberties for a 
narrow conception of the state and the glory of following a 
leader. For this there are many reasons, but the chief one is a 
temperamental predilection for authoritarianism carried over 
from religion to the state. Translated into political affairs, the 
emphasis on the doctrine of the omnipotence of God to the 
detriment of the doctrine of the free will of man means that 
men do not make history but are made by history; and the suc- 
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cessful (Elect) are those who sense the trend of things and fall 
in step, while the great are those who push themselves to the 
head of the column. Pharisaic “election,” whether religious or 
laic, is thus agreeable to an atavistic or worldly type of men who 
prefer to ride at ease on the top of the wave rather than swim 
against the current; while the doctrine of predestination justi- 
fies the belief that material success is the reward of “right be- 
havior” (keeping the law), at the same time it leaves men free 
to pursue worldly affairs without the necessity. of contemplation 
—or, since it tends to ‘weaken moral convictions and narrow the 
moral sphere to their own inner consciousness where they can 
always exert power, saves them the necessity of making deci- 
sions as to the future. This pragmatism is, as Bacon intimates, 
essentially the creed of Old Testament tribalism expressing itself 
in such slogans as God’s Chosen People, The One True Church, 
The Elect, and The Good, Wise, and Rich; and in thus identify- 
ing their own well-being with the Will of God, the Elect neces- 
sarily regard all opponents (not only religious but political) as 
wicked and depraved, the result being fear and suspicion of their 
fellows, and a grim determination to formulate life (conserv- 
atism), which, since life cannot be formulated, must always pro- 
duce chaos. : 

To this atavistic disease of authoritarianism recurring in 
human life, democracy, because it is also liberalism, is the only 
antidote; for just as mankind progressed through the centuries 
from a primitive or Old Testament concept of an omnipotent 
and jealous God brooking no human speculation as to His arbi- 
trary Will, toa New Testament concept of a loving God work- 
ing through and with men of free will, so in human affairs men 
have passed from an atavistic and tribal concept of a static so- 
ciety to an ideal of a democratic society in which moral convic- 
tions are more important than prosperity and courage to act on 
those convictions the highest degree of fortitude. But because 
it is fundamentally materialist and competitive (if not pred- 
atory) and has no other standard than prosperity and no other 
aim than success, the commercial minority—both large in size 
and strong in talents—has remained the most formidable foe to 
liberalism; and when to this great bloc is added the legion of am- 
bitious imitators whose aim is to occupy the seats of the mighty 
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which must therefore be kept intact, the conservative principle 
in government (that is, “conservative” in the sense of preserving 
the status quo) becomes well-nigh irresistible. Should: such a 
faction gain control, what would be more natural than that they 
should seek to transform the government into a business admin- 
istration?® And this having been done, what would follow but 
a government of men rather than a government of law? It was 
a prescience of this eventuality that made Jefferson seek to keep 
alive in the people a revolutionary spirit to combat any counter- 
revolutionary or reactionary trend; and why Monroe and John 
Taylor (somewhat churlishly it seemed at the time) deprecated 
the hero worship being bestowed on Washington, in order to 
discourage the people’s liking the model rather than the repre- 
sentative and thus paving the way for personal dictatorship. 
Though a liberal, Jefferson was also a realist; and he was well 
aware of the people’s chronic weakness for incorporating their 
aspirations in an individual to spare them the necessity of think- 
ing things through for themselves—as when New York was 
ruled briefly by a German dictator, when New England had 
suffered gladly the Puritan theocracy, and as late as 1780 had 
actually called a convention at Hartford (promoted by Gen- 
eral Schuyler) to appoint “a supreme dictator with all the 
powers conferred by the Roman people”; and when Patrick 
Henry had toyed with the idea of assuming dictatorial powers 
during the emergency.® Jefferson had no illusions about a 
“benevolent autocracy,” for he knew that the sporadic tendency 
to return to it meant a return to the orthodoxy (which had a 
secular as well as a religious significance) of the Dark Ages. “A 
dictatorship is treason against the people and all mankind,” he 
declared. Jefferson, a romantic politician who repudiated self- 
interest or social‘utility as the criterion of social conduct, con- 


5 This aim was completely (if temporarily) realized in the adminis- 
tration of Grant, 


8Colonel Archibald Cary delivered this stern warning to Henry’s 
brother in the Virginia House: “Tell him from me that the day of his ap- 
pointment shall be the day of his death, for he shall find my dagger in his 
heart before the sunset of that day.” Jefferson expressed himslf less vio- 
lently: “Let him be sure the people are willing to lay their heads on the 
block at his nod. A leader may offer but not impose himself or be imposed 
on the people.” 
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sidered that real political issues declared themselves from the 
depth of public opinion. Hamilton, his political antithesis, was 
a political animal with only a romantic style, and craved power 
as the natural object of temptation to a prince and who yearned 
to taste the ecstacy of tyranny. 


The death of Alexander Hamilton this year (1804) re- 
moved from the American scene 2 man who more than any 
other contemporary embodied the special traits of the dicta- 
torial role. What made Hamilton more dangerous than other 
men of his ilk was that neither vices nor virtues stood out in 
bold relief so that they might be used or combatted independ- 
ently: his high courage was distorted by a despoiling vanity,” 
his verve was overcast with sheer pretentiousness, and his keen 
intellect was stunted by precosity. Consequently, the key to 
the enigma that was Hamilton must be sought beneath the con- 
scious surface where are to be found the seeds of inheritance 
and character that produce the exotic foliage of social behavior. 

Hamilton’s origin was obscure, except that it is known his 
mother was a Frenchwoman married to a Jewish planter, John 
M. Levine, of the Island of Nevis, and Hamilton himself assert- 
ed he was the illegitimate offspring of the ducal House of Ham- 
ilton.® Another sort of nature would have reacted differently to 
this humble origin; but to Hamilton it was a spur to make him- 
self so great that none would dare to reproach him with his 
origin, and his method was simply to avow himself a member of 
the ruling class (even if a filius nullus) and then forge the closest 
ties with it. He was no aristocratic Catiline like John Randolph; 
he wanted to be no bourgeois Cicero like John Adams: he would 
be aut Caesar aut nullus. 

Another inherent factor in Hamilton’s character was his 
small stature, for human qualities seem to be more concentrated, 
and hence more obvious, in small people; or as Hamlet observes, 
“Conceit in weakened bodies strongest works.” There is little 


7 Cf. Major Pierce’s notes on the Constitutional Convention. 

8 Apparently few of his contemporaries took Hamilton’s assertion 
seriously, though John Adams came closest to it in dubbing him the “son 
of a Scotch peddler”; and the Hamiltons never acknowledged him as a 
filius nullus according to the usual custom of that day. Probably his father 
was really the Jewish planter. 
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doubt that he fancied his personal appearance; but though there 
was real beauty in his deep-set dark eyes and high forehead, 
there was a despoiling slyness and cunning in his long nose and 
small pinched mouth. As in most small men, his courage was of 
the cocky sort, though real enough as he had proved in the 
Revolution, in facing mobs when he defended the Constitution 
and Jay’s Treaty, and in the manner of his death, but even so 
his courage was untinged with any moral values springing from 
a consciousness of virtue (for he professed a contempt for the 
philosophic virtues) but was rather from a desire to be highly 
regarded. Why, then, when he had such contempt for the multi- 
tude and such admiration for the ruling class, did he throw him- 
self with such zeal into the Revolution? The answer is that the 
old Tory régime offered little opportunity to a nameless new- 
comer, and thus he had everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by a change. He was fighting for personal liberty, not the lib- 
erty of the people. But he was no hypocrite, since he never pro- 
fessed to believe in any ideal beyond self-interest: rather was 
he (to borrow a word coined for Oliver Cromwell) a “tyranipo- 
crat” who joined the march to the Promised Land so that when 
the victors arrived he might seize it for himself. 

Intellectually, he was precocious: his was the type of mind 
that dazzles for a brief space and then suddenly subsides. As a 
mere boy resenting the limitations of the Nevis countinghouse 
in which he worked, he had revealed all the traits of the prodigy; 
and this brilliance continued until he was twenty-five, after 
which, according to a close contemporary, he “never had a new 
idea.” He professed a fashionable liking for Pope and Plutarch, 
but his writings reveal little serious reading.® His real intellectual 
interests were in government (the law) and finance, in both 
of which he was well-informed but never creative or original 
—he made no important contribution to state papers, and his 
financial accomplishments were those of which any good bank 
clerk would have been capable. Just as he was a social usurper, 
so he was an intellectual usurper with all the latter’s theatrical 
manner of le grand oseur et le grand poseur. 

Hamilton’s explosive temperament (doubtless inherited 


® The records of the old Presbyterian Library on University Place 
show that he borrowed only trivial romances and adventures. 
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from his French mother) was always a matter of surprise to his 
contemporaries. A social climber and an intellectual snob best 
serves his interests by caution and subservience; but Hamilton’s 
egoism was too great to be always curbed and at times it broke 
through to his own detriment—as when he lost his temper and 
broke with Washington when the latter reprimanded him for 
being late; when as a youth of twenty-two he disainfully ad- 
vised Robert Livingston how to manage the country’s finances; ~ 
as treasurer undertaking to manage all the departments of the 
government, including the executive; and as a private citizen 
writing that Congress must reckon with him if it did not do its 
duty and calling the Senate to task for its “misbehavior.” He 
was no follower but a leader—and no mere leader but The 
Leader! It apparently never occurred to him that all this was 
merely the exhibition of a superior mass mind gifted with artic- 
ulation; that in regarding himself as the Leader he was proclaim- 
ing himself a member of that same “brutal mass” he proposed to 
manage: that his talents being mere refinements of atavistic and 
tribal instincts, he was simply betraying the self-love of the naive 
egoist who constantly strives to attract general attention and 
excite interest. While self-love does sometimes serve as an urge 
to the expression of talent, in Hamilton’s case his talents were 
defeated by their very precocity, while his purpose was frus- 
trated by a temperamental instability or over-facile tendency to 
emotion that produced a too-swift interchange of mental phases. 

Another factor in his career, independent of his inherited 
traits but working in conjunction with them, was his habitation. 
Hamilton was a city man; and though circumstances had made 
him one, only natural predilection impelled him to remain. one. 
Nor did the choice arise from a poetically ecstatic desire to 
“bathe in the multitude,” but from a predilection for a habita- 
tion that makes men talkative and entertaining (if artificial), 
forces growth, and foments energies, while at the same time it 
appealed to his ambition as the battleground of those forces 
fighting for the control of the nation—a battle in which he was 
sure the victory would ultimately belong to the city. Since 
greater urban growth always means a more impoverished coun- 
tryside and the consequent development of a city class that may 
be loosely described as “rich” in contrast with the “poor” coun- 
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trymen, Hamilton inevitably fell into the city habit of regard- 
ing all farmers as ignorant peasants. Since he had not been born 
here, he had no particular loyalty to any state but only for the 
nation; but even so, the nation was not a union, and therefore the 
sum of the ideas and principles of the states, but a mere imper- 
sonal category to satisfy men’s voracious appetite for success, 
money and power; and the government not an abstraction to 
satisfy men’s spiritual requirements, but a mere machine to serve 
their predatory interests. Hamilton, a political animal, saw in 
patriotism nothing but politics, and in politics nothing but ma- 
terial strife; and to win in that strife, any weapon, even corrup- 
tion, was justifiable. 

Having gained social recognition by success and marriage, 
Hamilton’s next move was to win political prestige by identify- 
ing himself with that party—the Federalist—which embodied 
his tastes and welcomed his particular talents. Between any po- 
litical faction and a religion there is always an affinity, repre- 
senting the compromise of a dual claim to moral supremacy, 
such as that existing between the Federalist Party and Puritan- 
ism, both of which had logically found their fairest lodging in 
New England. Though Hamilton probably had no dogmatic 
religious convictions, his bias for Federalist tenets moved him 
close to the tenets of Puritanism, which, though dying as a 
definitive religion, still quickened capitalist politics with Old 
Testament materialism. Thus, when the Federalist Party too 
was about to succumb, he is found advocating a sort of Christian 
front’? against inimical democratic forces from the south of 
Maryland." But the Federalists should not rely wholly upon 

10 To Bayard: “Let an association be formed to be denominated ‘The 
Christian Constitutional Society’” the object of which was “the support 
of the christian religion” and “the support of the Constitution,” and whose 
purpose fell under three heads: propaganda, or “the diffusion of informa- 
tion”, pressure politics, “the use of all lawful means in concert to promote 
the election of fit men”; and humanitarian sops, “the promoting of institu- 


tions of a charitable and useful nature in the management of the Fed- 
eralists.” 

11To Washington: “It is painful and alarming to remark that the 
opposition faction assumes so much a geographical complexion. As yet, 
from the south of Maryland, nothing has been heard but accounts of dis- 
approbation of our government, and approbation of or apology for France. 


This is a most portentous system and demands every human effort to 
change it.” 
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propaganda, pressure politics and humanitarian sops: there must 
be a large standing army to suppress any internal disorders 
against the Federalist administration! !* Through the cumulative 
evidence of Hamilton’s dictatorial ambition runs this theme of 
the use of force to quell rebellions.!* His relations with Gates, 
Wilkinson, Charles Lee, Betty Arnold, Miranda, Burr, and 
others have not been fully explained—and neither can they be 
dismissed. Like Gouverneur Morris, he wrote letters to the dis- 
affected officers at Newburgh urging them to revolt. He might 
have precipitated civil war during the Whiskey Rebellion had 
not Jefferson and Gallatin outmaneuvered him. It was he who 
suggested the Alien and Sedition Acts and brought Virginia and 
Kentucky to the verge of revolt. He spurred the Federalists to 
plan a foolish and needless war against France and Spain; and 
the scope of his detailed plans—civil as well as military—indicates 
he meant to be no mere commander in chief like Washington, 
devoting himself entirely to the success of the military arm, but 
a Cromwell or Napoleon wielding all-power over the national 
life. His ostensible plan was to invade Louisiana and Florida; 
but beyond that was the deeper design to ally America and 
Britain, toss Spain and France out of the Western Hemisphere, 
and divide the spoils of empire with Britain. 

As Hamilton’s deterioration had begun with that of the 
Federalist Party, so his downfall coincided with that of the fac- 
tion. From futile rage in attacking Adams and Jefferson he 
passed to desperation in trying to save his faction by outright 
fraud (corrupting the New York governor), and from despera- 
tion, to grasping at the straws of fanaticism (as when he tried 
to establish a Christian front). But while Hamilton was one 
with the Federalists in seeking to perpetuate their control as the 
permanent party of the Union, he was not willing, as many of 
them were, to disrupt the Union for the sake of controlling a 


12 To Otis: “It [any reduction of the standing army] will argue to 
our enemies that we are either very narrow in our resources or that 
jealousy of his designs has abated. Besides that, with a view to the possibili- 
ties of internal disorders alone, the force authorized is not too consider- 
able. The efficacy of the militia for suppressing such disorders is not much 
to be relied upon.” 

18 “For crushing all opposition beneath the strong hand of power, 
war has ever been the favored ministerial service.” 
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fraction: for him it was all or nothing.1* When Jefferson’s party 
was firmly entrenched in power, he realized at last that his de- 
signs could not be achieved in a lifetime, and, frustrated, he be- 
came despondent. 


Every man’s fate is contingent upon his own will, and his 
death such as he consciously or unconsciously asks for. With the 
nomination of Aaron Burr for the governorship of New York, 
the moving finger of Destiny was beginning to write finis to the 
brief and spectacular chapter of Alexander Hamilton. Who was 
this lame and tardy Nemesis stalking him? From his father, a 
gifted Connecticut German who had been president of Prince- 
ton University, Burr inherited his intellectual talents which he 
devoted to shoddy politics; from his mother, the daughter of 
the mystical Puritan Jonathan Edwards, a consuming pride 
which he applied to sensual satisfactions. Like Hamilton he had 
served with distinction in the Revolution, after which, having 
tasted of arbitrary command, he was unwilling to relinquish an 
atavistic craving for absolute power. Like Hamilton, he had 
profited by the disbarment of Tories to build up a lucrative law 
practice in New York; and, like Hamilton, he recognized the 
forces of disunion at work in the current social order and sought 
a way to capitalize the conflict of passions. When, therefore, 
the New England Federalists approached him with the proposi- 
tion that he be elected governor of New York, with the further 
objective that he lead that state into a purposed New England 
confederacy, Burr immediately saw an opportunity to create an 
authoritarian state which, allied with Britain, would first con- 
quer the West and Mexico and then absorb the remainder of the 
original states one by one into a vast empire. The New England 
secession movement had now passed out of the control of old- 
fashioned Puritans like Pickering and Roger Sherman and was 
in the hands of a younger group of businessmen who under- 
stood quite well that the plain people in New England would be 


14 To Sedgwick: “I will here express but one sentiment, which is 
that the dismemberment of our empire will be a clear sacrifice of great 
positive advantages without any counter-balancing good, administering 
no relief to our real disease which is democracy, the poison of which by 
a subdivision will be only the more concentrated in each part and conse- 
quently the more virulent.” 
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hostile to the scheme; but it had never been a Federalist tenet to 
pay serious attention to the plain people’s wishes. What puzzled 
them, though, was the fury of Hamilton’s opposition. Was it 
because of personal hatred and jealousy of Burr? Or was he the 
sort of legalistic tyrant, like Cromwell, to whom sanctification 
by law is essential? At any rate, Hamilton attacked Burr bitter- 
ly, and his entry in the lists split the Federalist Party. The press 
teemed with the most atrocious libels; and when the battle was 
over Burr was badly defeated. His chagrin at the defeat and his 
personal hatred of Hamilton impelled him to seek vengeance in 
a duel. Hamilton dissembled as he had done with Monroe: prob- 
ably he hated dueling—not because he was a coward but because 
' to him a lost life was a waste of material success. But Burr pur- 
sued him relentlessly on the premise that personal bravery was a 
matter of absolute honor: now Hamilton had to fight or commit 
the last irreparable error of cowardice by recanting ... 

The two men met on the Hudson bank opposite New York 
City. Hamilton was struck and died painfully the next day in his 
own home. There was a popular outcry of horror: the New 
England Federalists called it murder’5 and succeeded in getting 
the grand jury to issue a warrant for Burr, who fled to Pierce 
Butler’s Georgia plantation. John Randolph wrote to his friend 
Joseph Nicholson: “I feel for Hamilton’s immediate connec- 
tions real concern; for himself, nothing; for his party and those 
soi-disant republicans who have been shedding crocodile tears 
over him, contempt. The first are justly punished for descending 
to use Burr as a tool to divide their opponents; the last are hypo- 
crites who deify Hamilton merely that they may offer up their 
enemy on his altars. ... The people who never fail ultimately to 
make a proper decision, abhor persecution, and while they justly 
refuse their confidence in Mr. Burr, they will detest his oppres- 
sors. They cannot, they will not, grope in the vile mire of sea- 
port politics, not less vitiated than their atmosphere.” Randolph, 
the product of an aristocratic society in which the code of honor 
was more imperative than the moral code, had immediately seen 
that defending Hamilton as a duelist and at the same time at- 
tacking the practice of dueling was not only inconsistent but 
hypocritical on the part of men to whom honor had become ob- 


15 Boston Gazette, July 19, 1804. 
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solete as a guide of behavior and who were taking refuge in 
morality in order that they might themselves be invulnerable. 
But if he approved Burr’s conduct in the courtly game of duel- 
ing, his approval went no further than that, and he noted sar- 
castically that the latter’s “nice perception of right and wrong, 
so delicate a sense of propriety,” had had little influence on 
Burr’s general conduct. In one respect it was Burr who had suf- 
fered an irreparable defeat: “He is cut off from all hope of re- 
treat among the Federalists, not so much because he has over- 
thrown their idol as because he cannot answer their purpose.”?¢ 


Among the many characters of the revolutionary period 
who have become heirlooms of the imagination for succeeding 
generations, none stands out more spectacularly (except pos- 
sibly Hamilton, and he only for the sake of contrast) than John 
Randolph of Roanoke. It has been noted that, with the excep- 
tion of a small, fierce minority with Rousseauist vision, the 
American and French revolutions were largely accomplished by 
the middle class or bourgeoisie, whose emotional drive was to 
share in the aristocratic life. Napoleon provided for this expres- 
sion of middle-class aims in his Legion of Honor and his ex- 
pansive if somewhat vulgar court; Washington and Adams, in 
the Order of the Cincinnati and a pretentious republican court. 
It was this tendency that John Randolph, who by design be- 
longed with the “small, fierce minority,” fought with such bit- 
terness and brilliance; but at the same time, being by accident an 
aristocrat,” he largely dissipated his force in an amorphous lib- 
eralism peculiar to that species known as the Southern Radical 
Aristocrat. An examination will explain, even if it does not 
justify, this paradox. 


16 Burr’s last public duty as vice president was to preside at the trial 
of Judge Samuel Chase, who was impeached before the Senate for high 
crimes and misdemeanors. He took leave of the Senate on March 2, 1805, 
and started for the West. Some time later Randolph reported Burr’s meet- 
ing with Dayton in Ohio as “a conjunction of malign planets which bodes 
no good.” 


17 The first Virginia Randolph was William, of Turkey Island, from 
whose elder son, Sir John, were descended Peyton and the latter’s son 
Edmond. John was descended from a fourth son, Richard, of Curles, who 


married Jane Bolling, great-great-granddaughter of John Rolfe and 
Pocahontas. 
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THE HOME OF JAMES MONROE NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Virginia aristocracy was in general composed of men 
of urbane instincts and delicate fancy who conceived a noble 
spaciousness in the scheme of things which made life an ex- 
hilarating experience, at the same time they held a high and 
austere conception of public duty. When Jefferson wrote that 
all men are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
he had in mind the average, man, realizing that the particular 
man must efface himself in many respects in order to insure 
equality for the great multitude; and it was this radical attitude 
which made the statecraft of these Virginia aristocrats both rest- 
less and bold, and hospitable at the same time to the thought and 
practices of men everywhere. Thus their concept of democracy 
was more realistic and subtle than that of their Puritan col- 
leagues: realistic, in that they recognized the dual nature of man, 
whose finer instincts made him wise enough to know what his 
interest was, and good enough to make it that of his fellows, 
while his baser instincts made him a perennial subject of fear 
and vanity; and subtle, in that they realized that this natural 
conflict required a harmonic transcription, or, in other words, 
must be distilled by the election alembic for its real virtue. This 
was far from the Puritan concept of democracy, or collectivism, 
with its premise of absolute equality among the elect only, and 
regarded “every hiss and roar of a town meeting” as a thought- 
out political scheme (as Robespierre collected crowds in the 
streets to give vent corporately to the Just and Right) which 
could then be embodied in a leader; and so it was inevitable that 
the northern democracy should have considered the attempt of 
the Virginia landed aristocracy to maintain an alliance with 
democracy as a totally false position, and the combination of 
Anglican tastes with Gallican polity as a wedlock of incom- 
patibles. 

Thus far Randolph was typical of his class: where he di- 
verged from it was in the excesses attributable to his particular 
temperament—destinies and shortcomings being held in com- 
mon but virtues and vices belonging to each individual as if by a 
biological process. But if Randolph played a Jone hand in poli- 
tics and was essentially unsocial in tactics, he was inflexibly social 
in his aims. If he insisted on entering the Houses of Parliament 
by the Lords’ entrance, that was more an assertion of his ardent 
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Americanism than snobbery; and if he cherished Anglican tastes, 
he did not confuse this predilection with an imitation of English 
social civilization, which he realized was so subtle that it soured 
with exportation. As for reconciling aristocracy with democ- 
racy, it never occurred to him that this was any more necessary 
than reconciling the opposing truths of the omnipotence of God 
and the free will of man. An imperiqus will was a part of his cul- 
tural inheritance, and he simply took his status for granted— 
never reflecting that culture, more than an anthropological con- 
cept, has to be won and is difficult to retain. What men like 
Hamilton, Adams, and Burr—too plebeian themselves to have 
much confidence in the ‘“‘masses”—failed to understand was that 
the aristocrat, having become sated with privilege and personal 
liberty, should ultimately, like a sated roué, find vicarious satis- 
faction in seeing others enjoy the pleasures that had lost their 
piquancy for him. 

Randolph recognized the social and industrial momentum 
in its various disguises—tariffs, slavery abolition, road bills, a 
loose construction of the Constitution, and so on—and opposed 
it with audacity and still more audacity, anything to keep the 
offensive in southern hands, knowing that moral self-confidence 
alone would be helpless against a trend he detested, and that once 
Virginia leadership were put on the defensive it would lose its 
vitality and become second-rate. This policy he pursued re- 
lentlessly, pillorying his own class when necessary, stabbing his 
own friends when they needed to be wounded,'® getting at least 
the attention of his opponents by his eccentricities,!® deliberate- 
ly transforming himself into the enfant terrible of the admin- 
istration and indiscriminately attacking every conservative, even 
Madison, as “Yazoo”?° men—all of which was done in a biting 
and colorful literary style that vastly amused his less subtle con- 


18 Once he toasted George Washington, “May he be damned—” 
finishing, when his shocked companions refused to drink, “—if he signs 
the Jay treaty.” He did not hesitate to assail Jefferson when the latter 
failed to support him in the prosecution of Judge Chase (probably begun 
at Jefferson’s instigation). 

19 Such antics as cracking his whip in the halls of Congress, patting 
dignified Congressmen on the head during debates, professing a predilec- 
tion for Mohammedanism, and in general his tendency to vicarious exag- 
geration were maliciously ascribed to some sexual imperfection. 
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temporaries,*! who did not understand that actually the core of 
all revolutions is literary (usually classical) and that real revolu- 
tionists, living their autobiographies by design rather than by 
accident, must have balanced phrases ready for every occasion; 
and that such acting is not hypocrisy so long as the protagonists 
distinguish between what is character and what is embellish- 
ment, the real cheat being the blindfolded tightrope walker who 
is really blind. Randolph knew (as did Socrates) that the wor- 
ship of material success is sheer illusion, that ideas are the only 
living reality, and that only those men who deal with living issues 
will continue to live. He also knew (like St. Francis) that re- 
nunciation is pure reason, even if (unlike Francis) he was never 
quite able to put that faith into practice. His premises were al- 
ways sound (he said so himself!), but his conclusions went 
astray because he could never group his facts (as did Jefferson) 
into a system of cause and effect and so achieve an objectivity 
resulting not from an absence of bias but from the controversy 
of conflicting preconceptions. The intensity with which Ran- 
dolph believed in ideas and values was, therefore, not due to 
logic but to his cultural and economic environment; but while 
this should have been the very reason for using greater logical 
caution and moral vigilance lest he deny the possibility of mak- 
ing any judgment except as a practical expediency, his explosive 
temperament led him to use arguments that were derivations 
from a residue, leaving both himself and his opponents at bot- 
tom just the same. 

John Randolph, like the Roman Cataline, had a consuming 
hatred for the new plutocracy whose political and financial sys- 
tem was aimed at the destruction of his own class. In him greed 
for wealth and position had long since withered, leaving a sort 


20 “Yaz00 man” was Randolph's favorite epithet. Nine years before, 
when he was visiting in Georgia during the investigation of the “Yazoo 
Fraud,” whereby the Indians were forcibly expelled from their land and 
twenty million acres turned over to four land companies (in which all the 
legislators except one were interested) for a paltry half a million dollars, 
Randolph had taken an active part in the revolt of the people, who had 
expelled the legislators and elected a new body to annul the fraud. 


21 Even Jefferson, when informed of some of his young kinsmen’s 
remarks, lightly dismissed them with the statement that they were “mere 
metaphysical subtleties which should have no weight.” 
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of spiritual satiety or immaterialism, an emotion the self-made 
man who “knows the value of money” cannot appreciate; so 
that, mixed with genuine compassion for the underdog, there 
was a feeling of amusement at the thought of seeing the under- 
dog rise and overturn the smug bourgeoisie. From despising 
those dependent upon wealth and office for prestige, it was a 
mere step to despising the office itself and then personalizing the 
object of his contempt: as Cataline had incarnated his dislike of 
hard work, good morals, and sententious speeches in the pomp- 
ous Cicero or “Chick-Pea,” so Randolph embodied his dislike of 
a psalm-singing, money-making democracy in the Yankee 
schoolmaster, John Adams, whose coachman had once cracked 
a menacing whip at a Randolph. Both had the same twofold 
misconception: they failed to realize that the Ciceros and 
Adamses really believed in their homely virtues and vices, and 
that the underdog they sought to arouse would not be animated 
by their own aristocratic motive—the suicidal motive of imma- 
terialism—but by ordinary desires and greeds which made the 
underdog an eligible recruit for the despised middle class, so 
that in the end the Catalines and Randolphs must choke on their 
“Chick-Peas” and “Stuart Families of America.” Because democ- 
racy tolerates what is representative and comprehensible rather 
than what is unique and spectacular, and encourages the work 
rather than the cult of man, neither John Randolph nor Alex- 
ander Hamilton will ever be a popular American hero. Though 
they were at opposite poles politically, it was this very polarity 
of extremes that constituted a secret bond between them. The 
equality of their attributes would have made a contest between 
them as exciting as that between Achilles and Hector; but each 
recognized the other as unique and the embodiment of nothing, 
and neither wasted his talents on the other, Randolph concen- 
trating upon John Adams and Hamilton upon Jefferson as the 
true embodiments of the northern and southern democracies. 
In the dim future, when conflicting sectional ideologies shall 
have resolved themselves into a common American democracy, 
new heroes will emerge—men who promise little but accom- 
plish much—predicated on faith in the ordinary man. But in that 
day, a prescience of this faith was given to one man above all— 
to the unique John Randolph of Roanoke. 
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22. “As Mr. Jefferson is again seated in the saddle for four 

years more, with a prospect of re-election for life, the 
whole force of the adversaries of the man, and what is of more 
moment, to his principles, will be bent to take advantage of the 
easy credulity of his nature,” observed Randolph when Jeffer- 
son, having won a sweeping victory at the polls over the Fed- 
eralist candidates Pinckney and King, was inaugurated for his 
second term. The President, anxious to dispel any suspicion that 
he would be “re-elected for life,” quickly announced that he 
intended to retire at the end of his second term; whereupon 
Randolph promptly termed this announcement a grave mistake 
in that it released intrigues that might have been avoided a few 
years longer. Even in far-off London, Monroe heard that he 
was being considered as a candidate for 1808. 

But Monroe was occupied with other things just now. He 
had left Paris with the firm intention of surrendering his post 
and returning home; but he had arrived at London just in time 
to witness the startling spectacle of twenty or more American 
ships’ being brought in by British cruisers, and he realized that 
if negotiations over this fresh seizure ended badly his immediate 
departure would be interpreted as a flight. Monroe made a long 
protest to Lord Mulgrave that was unanswered. Britain’s act 
was, of course, not only contrary to international law but to the 
existing agreement between the two countries. But Britain was 
too busily engaged in empire building to pay any attention to 
laws other than those that were expedient: indeed, the protest 
was regarded as a mere formality, because Britain preferred to 
assume that America’s real attitude was that expressed by Rufus 
King in his correspondence with Lord Harrowby (which the 
latter showed to Monroe), wherein King had stated he did not 
“give countenance to the principle that free ships make free 
trade” but on the contrary “disdained it as a modern gloss,” and 
affirming that “the opposite principle furnishes a much more 
certain and otherwise better rule between neutrals and bellig- 
erents.” 

Now it was apparent why Britain had delayed the negotia- 
tion of a new treaty and had temporarily suspended interference 
with our commerce: to keep us quiet and gain time while she 
formed a coalition with Prussia and Sweden. Now that those 
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powers had embarked on a war with France and were unlikely 
to interfere in Anglo-American affairs, and Russia (along with 
Prussia) had definitely abandoned the neutrals, Britain could 
once again show her true colors in regard to neutral shipping. 
.A new commercial treaty was more remote than ever. In the 
meantime our business with France had been allowed to fall into 
a wretched state because of the “lack of character [and] a spirit 
of independence” on the part of our representative there. Rela- 
tions with Spain had become an imbroglio through the machina- 
tions of that “implacable enemy” Yrujo, with whom no com- 
munication ought to be held. Monroe, who had only recently 
been advocating patience and “a wise, manly policy,” now 
wrote the President that we had no sincere friends anywhere 
and “we shall get nothing from any but by force.” 

The whole situation was depressing and enhanced his 
homesickness, but at the same time it had the good effect of 
arousing his anger; so that when he wrote Mulgrave bluntly that 
the latest seizure could be regarded only as an act of hostility, 
the outburst at least evoked a reply asking for more time, and 
there was a sudden cessation of seizures—evidence that Britain 
was trying to appease us, though without surrendering the prin- 
ciple that had given offense. In the meantime, Monroe had dis- 
covered another possible reason for Britain’s attitude: her treaty 
of 1801 with Russia, whereby the latter agreed to rest on the 
ground which the United States might hold with respect to di- 
rect trade between an enemy’s colonies and the parent country. 
Thus, Britain’s policy towards America would determine her 
policy towards her allies and presumably towards her enemies— 
in short, all the world! He thought, therefore, that the latest 
seizure was an experiment to see how far America would yield 
to the steady pressure of the British system of commercial hos- 
tility, and if it succeeded and confirmed Britain in thinking that 
a popular government was incapable of any persevering exer- 
tion, such offenses would be repeated until American commerce 
was prostrate. His conclusion, to which he had, characteristical- 
ly, been a long time in coming, was that retaliation by rigid 
embargoes (ominous word!) could no longer be avoided. 

In November, Monroe was involved in another of those 
amusing situations that throw such revealing side lights upon 
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his single-track and somewhat humorless mind. One “Mr. 
Lowell of Massachusetts” arrived at London with a letter recom- 
mending him as “a man of merit” who was undertaking a grand 
tour of Europe; and Monroe immediately jumped to the con- 
clusion that he was “a gentleman of the Federalist Party” en- 
gaged in some sort of intrigue with the English. He suggested 
that Mr. Erving, a member of his staff, look into the matter .. . 
which Erving did by promptly getting in touch with the prime 
minister himself! The latter, naturally assuming that the intelli- 
gence came from Monroe, expressed his hearty agreement with 
any exposé of intriguing Americans in England, and suggested 
for investigation the names of Mr. Barlow (on Monroe’s staff), 
who was suspected of holding radical views, and of Mr. Fulton, 
who had invented a boat capable of traveling on water or land 
which the French had used against the British fleet. This hearty 
co-operation left Monroe aghast: ““The affair has taken a differ- 
ent course from what I had anticipated,” he wrote Madison 
glumly. But he was not quite finished with the affair. Shortly 
thereafter the prime minister requested that Erving himself be 
sent out of the country, stating he was convinced there was a 
cabal to subvert the empire, that Erving was leagued with it, 
that Livingston was a party to it, that Monroe was probably at 
the bottom of it, and, to make it all-conclusive, that he suspected 
the whole Jefferson administration was a huge anti-British plot. 
“On hearing this report I was greatly astonished and discour- 
aged,” Monroe wrote wanly. 


In early December, Monroe took his family to Cheltenham 
to get away from the fogs of London both physical and political. 
Having nothing to do beyond brooding over Mulgrave’s de- 
linquency in letter writing, he occupied his time with writing 
for Jefferson a long essay upon revolutions and dictators—ap- 
parently suggested by Napoleon’s greatest victory at Austerlitz 
(December 2), which concluded the brilliant campaign Na- 
poleon’s resourceful mind had worked out as an alternative to 
the invasion of England. The French Revolution (Monroe 
wrote) having overrun: itself and extended the realm, it had 
been necessary to revise all the old conceptions of security and 
administration, 2 problem now complicated by Napoleon’s 
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dynasty, since the Emperor was unable to attach himself to the 
ancient nobility and had to rely almost entirely on the revolu- 
tionary party. This division would make itself felt in peacetime; 
but meantime it was effective in a war which had to go on until 
another aim was found for the revolutionary impulse. But the 
war had to be successful, since France’s enforced allies would 
desert her if she failed; and as for Napoleon, even if he were 
militarily successful, he must still consolidate his victories in 
order to be secure. The whole situation, Monroe thought, re- 
dounded to America’s advantage: France, though victorious on 
land, was still powerless at sea and would be favorable to Ameri- 
can commerce; Britain required all her fleet for Europe and 
would be loath to antagonize America, whom she professed to 
despise but of whom she was really jealous.* 

Jefferson, looking beyond the bothersome questions of 
blockades and naturalization, realized that Britain’s attitude was 
not primarily due to hostility, perhaps not even to a desire for 
power, but involved the more remote question of policy and 
agreement; and the matter of agreement was particularly press- 
ing now that Napoleon, having resigned himself to British sea 
supremacy since Britain’s crushing victory at Trafalgar (Octo- 
ber, 1805), was retaliating by forcing his yoke on the entire 
Continent and excluding British commerce—a policy that had 
already borne fruic when Prussia took over Hanover on this 
basis. Moreover, as evidence that the question of international 
law involved a great deal more than search and seizure and im- 
pressment, there was the double effect of the Trafalgar vic- 
tory upon South America; for while this victory left Britain | 
with the power to attack those colonies (and with some justifi- 
cation, since they were under enemy rule), at the same time it 
led Napoleon indirectly, in seeking the hegemony of Europe, to 
place his brother on the Spanish throne, which in turn alienated 
the South American countries from the parent country. Acting 
at this psychological moment, Admiral Popham, after taking 
the Cape of Good Hope, proceeded to “liberate” Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo; and at the same time General Francisco Mi- 
randa (who had served with the French revolutionary forces 


1It is probable that Britain was not “Jealous” of America (a com- 
paratively weak nation) so much as she was jealous of her own policy. 
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and now dreamed of restoring the ancient Incan Empire) began 
agitating for separation. But it appeared that the South Ameri- 
cans wanted neither the British nor Miranda. Under Belgrano 
they drove out the astonished British, and at the same time 
showed (except at Buenos Aires) their complete indifference 
and even hostility to Miranda. Their slogan was “Either our old 
King or none!” 

Were the British aims wholly imperialist in that it was 
thought South American independence would redound to 
Britain’s commercial interests, or were they predicated at least 
partly upon popular English sympathy for the South American 
uprising? Certainly the Spanish policy—no native industry and 
no free trade for the colonies lest they become independent of 
the mother country—was opposed to British interests; but at 
the same time smuggling had become so profitable to Britain 
and Buenos Aires that there seemed little point in going to war 
over legitimate trade. However, since the weak South American 
colonies were certainly not able to intimidate the most powerful 
maritime nation in the world, and British forces made no at- 
tempt to subdue the successful Mestizos when they found the 
uprising was not popular, it might reasonably be deduced that 
Britain wanted the colonies to be free—there was even public 
rejoicing on the streets of London when news arrived of the 
reoccupation of Buenos Aires. Was it ever possible to make a 
clear distinction between British self-interest and English 
idealism? 

Some time later Fox (who had returned to the Foreign 
Office through a change of the ministry in 1806) asked Monroe 
what he thought of the “Miranda affair,” and expressed the opin- 
ion that both Britain and the United States would be the gainers 
—at the same time affirming Britain’s intention not to interfere. 
Like Jefferson, Fox had come to the conclusion that Napoleon’s 
act in sweeping away Spanish sovereignty and placing his 
brother Joseph on the throne would arouse even greater re- 
sentment in South America than in Spain: that the forces des- 
tined to free South America had been put in motion not by an 
intellectual movement nor by popular resentment against legiti- 
mate foreign rule, but by the unpremeditated act of a dictator 
thousands ‘of miles away. This estimate was confirmed when, 
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Lisbon having been occupied by Napoleon and the Spanish court 
forced to flee to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil was granted a constitu- 
tion similar to that of the mother country—and the first legal 
step was taken in South American independence. 

President Jefferson, with a caution bred of an ingrained 
dread of war, considered how the troublesome question of our 
boundaries might be settled without seriously involving the 
United States in European politics. Because of his passion for 
liberty he wanted the South American colonies to be free; but 
because he was a patriot he also wanted their freedom for the 
sake of his own country’s security, since the security of each 
American nation was dependent upon the security of the whole 
Western Hemisphere, and that security in turn was contingent 
upon independence from Europe. But since the Spanish colonies 
if freed would need our protection until they gained the 
strength to protect themselves, the United States must first estab- 
lish their power and defenses (and this meant their independence 
and boundaries) beyond all question. Thus it was immediately 
imperative to settle the Florida boundaries which, though in 
themselves a mere diversion, were involved in the bigger ques- 
tion. Like most of his contemporaries, Jefferson realized that this 
vital peninsula must eventually be included in the United States, 
but he wanted to see this accomplished by negotiation or pur- 
chase rather than by force, for the sake of example. Like Monroe, 
he preferred negotiation as a matter of right; but negotiation hav- 
ing failed, he was ready to resort to purchase—even on the basis 
of Talleyrand’s plan, whereby France would profit by taking the 
money as part payment of Spain’s debt to her. Jefferson’s cab- 
inet, though agreeing with him, thought that Congress should 
be consulted; but since this presented a difficulty, inasmuch as 
France required the deal to be kept secret, it was finally decided 
that the President should send a message to Congress to be ac- 
cepted in the form of a resolution, and that there should be at- 
tached to it a secret report giving the details of the transaction. 
This bit of casuistry was proceeding smoothly when John Ran- 
dolph entered upon the scene. Apparently no one had considered 
that the bill must first come before him as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, or if anyone did, he had not gauged the 
depth of Randolph’s resentment at all double-dealing. The 
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young Brutus had just returned from Baltimore, still in his riding 
clothes and carrying his whip, when he heard of the measure 
which, to his mind, was a composite of trickery and hypocrisy. 
He raged about the Capitol like a madman, cracking his whip 
and sending the terrified statesmen ducking behind doors, and 
the more effective his tactics the more his arrogance became. 
Single-handed he could not hope to defeat the measure, but by 
pretending not to understand that money was needed for brib- 
ery he could discredit it publicly. Senator William Plumer of 
New Hampshire (who had been prominent in the traitorous 
Hartford convention of 1780) wrote: “The proceedings of the 
House of Representatives in conclave has ended in appropriating 
two millions for the purchase of Florida. A kind of land-mania 
seems to have seized our Administration.” The Senator then went 
on to damn the embargoes and to laud John Randolph and his 
“sectaries.” Randolph was now, willy-nilly, in the ranks of the 
hated Federalists, such strange bedfellows does politics make. 


After the New Year (1806) Monroe had decided to give 
Lord Mulgrave a little more absent-treatment for his chronic 
indisposition to answer letters, and he took the opportunity to 
visit Bath, where his wife might take the famous “sulphur and 
steel water” for her rheumatism. The English, he wailed to 
Madison, were “perpetual antagonists” and “infidels to truths 
which, with the same light, every other people were to believe.” 
Since Jefferson’s second inaugural, with its bolder tone, had been 
freely circulated in England, Monroe had the idea that his own 
one-sided correspondence with Mulgrave would, if published, 
“have as good an effect in England as in America.” Napoleon, 
from his own experience, could have told Monroe better; that 
in order to live in a good understanding with England “it is 
necessary at any cgst to favor her commercial interests,”? a 
necessity which led to one of two consequences—war, or the 
sharing of the commerce of the world. Napoleon had chosen 
the first consequence; the Federalists, the second. What should 
the Democrats do? 

But important events at the capital—the Queen’s birthday, 
the opening of Parliament, the impending changes in the min- 


2 Written at St. Helena just before his death. 
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istry—could not be ignored; and within a week Monroe returned 
to London. He left no description of the Queen’s party; but a 
royal birthday was always a popular event and can be recon- 
structed from contemporary sources. Even the poor, their per- 
ennial adoration of royalty and the aristocracy unaffected by 
the prevalent misery resulting from the French wars, turned 
out to watch with awe the arrival of notable guests in resplend- 
ent coaches attended by liveried footmen wearing huge bunches 
of flowers, and (from afar) to gaze at the “Queen’s House’”* 
with its forward-curving porticoes connecting the side wings 
of the brick edifice with the big block in the center where, 
around a great fountain, Neptune and his tritons clustered, the 
whole enclosed by sweeping curves of iron railings. For this oc- 
casion all the ““Prinnies” (as Henry Brougham amusingly termed 
the royal family) were assembled: the tortured sixty-eight- 
year-old King George, trying to look like “Farmer George” 
and only succeeding in looking like a “Royal Button-Maker”; the 
small, mulatto-faced Queen Charlotte, whose wide-slit mouth 
was reminiscent of the rigid demarcation line she set between 
virtue and vice; the florid and tightly corsetted “Prince of 
Whales” (as Charles Lamb dubbed the heir), beautifully man- 
nered as became “the First Gentleman of Europe,” but secretly 
suffering from overdoses of Jaudanum (to ease the pain of an 
injured ankle) and frequent bleedings (to relieve “excessive 
oil in the lamp”); the Prince’s estranged wife (if such she were, 
since the former undivorced Mrs. Fitzherbert was still living) 
Caroline, restless and twitting; and their vivacious ten-year-old 
daughter, Charlotte, in Brussels lace and silver sash. 

In Monroe’s candid eyes it must have appeared strange that 
the supporters of royalty—beneath the pathetic shutter of whose 
pretensions and ceremonial was a sordid admixture of madness, 
perversion, fear and hatred—should look down their aristocratic 
noses at relatively dignified republican institutions. The Kin: 
was a faithful husband—but his moral scruples forced fifteen 
children upon his hapless Queen, and his private life was prosaic 


3 Buckingham House, the gift of George III to Queen Charlotte. 


4Fanny Burney, the Queen’s dresser, reports her as saying: “I am 
always quarreling with time; it is so short to do something, and so long to 
do nothing.” 
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and dull.* He was an affectionate father—but his meddling with 
every detail of his family’s life was such that his daughters would 
throw a vapor if he even spoke to them, and of his sons one 
became a rake, another a blackguard, another a murderer, and 
all of them “personally insulted half the gentlemen of England,” 
as Wellington fumed. It was only the folly of sentimentality to 
excuse the King on the score of his madness while permitting 
him to exercise the royal power to an unprecedented degree: 
indeed, his illness even gave him additional strength, in that his 
statesmen feared contradiction might be fatal to him! No doubt 
the King was, like all lunatics, quite sincere: he really believed 
that democracy and reform and Catholic emancipation were 
works of the devil, and he truly wanted to drive his people to 
greatness by being great himself in living out the precepts of 
Bolingbroke’s “Patriot King” and gaining his ends by any means, 
even bribery; but since he had no personal equipment for at- 
taining these ends, the result was only a blustering and pathetic 
frustration. George III’s periods of lucidity and lunacy illustrat- 
ed poignantly the startling contrasts of the day: an age of great 
achievement, and an age of amazing aberrations; the Age of 
Reason of Berkeley, Hume, and Hershel, and the Age of Ir- 
rationalism of Hogarth and Miss Sitwell. “Hot buns!” the King 
once greeted an amazed crowd which had held up his coach in 
London; and perhaps this grotesque expression of a vital re- 
quirement of life accurately conveyed the real meaning of his 
good intentions and his great limitations .. . 


At the Guildhall banquet on the Lord Mayor’s Day there 
had been a demonstration for the Younger Pitt, and on Cheap- 
side his carriage was unhitched and drawn by the crowd which 
hailed him as “the saviour of Europe.” In answer to the Lord 
Mayor’s toast Pitt said: “I return thanks for the honor, but Eng- 
land is not to be saved by a single man. England must save her- 
self by her exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe by her 
example.” But rumors of peace—brought to Pitt by Fox, who 
was supposed to have got them from Livingston—were now 
seriously affecting Britain’s war efforts. At first these whispers 
were dismissed as enemy propaganda; but when Napoleon wrote 
directly to King George (who replied through his minister, 
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taking the stand that though Napoleon had crowned himself he 
was not a royal equal), substance was given these rumors. Pitt 
tried to bring Fox into the ministry, but the King refused “even 
at the hazard of a civil war”; and when Pitt insisted, George 
suggested that his minister should “prepare another essay con- 
taining as many empty words and as little information as the 
one he had transmitted before.” The King feared Fox, who on 
his mother’s side (his father was Lord Holland) was a direct 
descendant of Charles II and therefore a Stuart and a quasi- 
Jacobite; he distrusted Fox, who had sympathized with the 
American and French revolutions and had advocated Catholic 
emancipation; and he hated Fox, who he thought had debauched 
the Prince of Wales. 

Pitt waited patiently while continuing the struggle quietly. 
He well knew that in this age, when high principles and greedy 
practices were mingled, when significant constitutional changes 
were being conducted in an atmosphere of noble oratory and 
unparalleled corruption, the Throne remained a stabilizing in- 
stitution and must be kept secure, even at the cost of obvious 
reform. Moreover, while he knew that Catholic emancipation 
had to come, he realized that the King’s objection to it—that it 
would be contrary to his coronation oath—was incontestable. 
What the King wanted to do was to break up the Whig ol- 
igarchy, not as the Stuarts had tried to do by ruling unconstitu- 
tionally, nor as the Pitts wanted to do by appealing to public 
sentiment, but by exercising the royal administrative power. 
Thus the conflict really narrowed down to one between King 
and Parliament; and in this struggle the King was soon to have 
an unexpected ally—Death! Pitt, ever since Napoleon had 
smashed the ramshackle Holy Roman Empire at Austerlitz, had 
steadily declined; his pale thin face constantly wore a suffering 
expression pityingly referred to as “the Austerlitz look.” Travel- 
ing to Bath in the hope of finding a cure in the “sulphur and 
steel” water, he stopped to rest at the Putney home of his sister, 
Hester Stanhope. A map of Europe hanging on the wall caught 
his eye. “Roll that up,” he told his sister sadly; “it will not be 
wanted these ten years.” In a few days he was dead. Who was 
there to replace him? When the ministry resigned, the King 
was forced to authorize Grenville and Fox to form a “Ministry 
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of All the Talents.” Once in power, Fox forgot all about his 
idealization of liberty and talked of nothing except winning the 
war. He declined to press the matter of Catholic emancipation 
for fear of upsetting the King. Was his vaunted liberalism just 
professional intellectual vanity? 

Monroe raised this question in his own mind but left it un- 
answered, for it was difficult not to like the gross-bodied but 
radiant-spirited Fox, who still had about him the fascinating 
quality of greatness. He reported to Madison that he was careful 
to say very little to Fox lest he offend lesser officials by going 
over their heads, and “nothing to disgust the country” ... where- 
upon he proceeded to give Fox a “short sketch” of Anglo- 
American relations, a thorough tongue-lashing about recent 
seizures and impressments, a full report on Mulgrave’s de- 
linquencies, and a detailed outline of a general policy for settling 
all difficulties! Fox, courteous and seemingly interested, smiling- 
ly told Monroe that he had been accused of being too friendly 
to America—which so pleased Monroe that he promptly recom- 
mended the suspension of further Congressional measures of re- 
taliation until Fox’s intentions could be gauged. At the next 
“Queen’s birthday,” he was called aside by Fox and told that 
American grievances must be settled quickly and promised to 
begin work at once to push them to a conclusion, a confidence 
that filled Monroe with optimism. A few weeks later when news 
came that the Leander had fired on the American coaster Rich- 
ard off Sandy Hook, and that two nonimportation and noninter- 
course bills had been introduced in Congress, Monroe laconical- 
ly reported that he thought the measures “would find little 
support in England” and that even Fox had become “a little re- 
served.” On May 16, when Britain issued orders in council de- 
claring the French and German coasts under blockade, he was 
plunged into such gloom that he ceased all overtures to the Brit- 
ish government and devoted himself to arranging a hundred- 
livre loan for Lafayette on the land granted the latter by Con- 
gress. 

There was still more bad news when American gazettes 
arrived with items hinting at the appointment of Rufus King, 
Aaron Burr, or John Quincy Adams as plenipotentiary to dis- 
cuss the Anglo-American treaty. Monroe protested to Madison 
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that, since he had sacrificed his wish to go home and had stayed 
at London after the seizures lest his departure be taken by the 
merchants as “proof of the contempt with which our commerce 
is held by those who fee] for the prosperity of agriculture only,” 
he had really expected the appointment of a successor to be 
delayed until his return; and moreover, that the matter of com- 
patibility was always raised when a commissioner was sent to 
join another one already on the field. This was not very devious 
(for Monroe had not raised the same question when he was sent 
to join Livingston), and merely meant that Monroe wanted to 
conduct the negotiations alone and get sole credit for their suc- 
cess. In May, however, he was briefly informed by the State 
Department that Attorney-General William Pinkney of Mary- 
land had been appointed as his colleague. This was a disappoint- 
ment; but he was relieved to know his colleague would not be 
King, Burr, or Adams. 


23. Monroe was now the recipient of a long chain of letters 

from John Randolph, whose friendship, when rarely 
bestowed, generally took on the nature of a ruthless intimacy. 
The gist of Randolph’s letters was that the administration was 
using every opportunity for “bargain and traffic” to “raise Mr. 
Madison to the presidency,” an object to which “the old re- 
publicans” would never consent. His objection to the present 
administration and to Madison particularly was that they had 
not utterly destroyed the “enemy” to democratic principles, 
and for Monroe’s enlightenment he described this enemy in 
detail as a category composed indiscriminately of George Wash- 
ington, riding the “unity of the nation” like a hobbyhorse; John 
Adams, fostering monarchical principles; the pro-British com- 
mercialists; the lawyers “generally dissatisfied with the form of 
government”; the “multiplied corporations, banks”, et cetera; 
the clergy, “generally of the congregational order,” who had “no 
charity for the southern hemisphere”; and a large part of the 
people, “lulled by an artificial plenty of money,” who could only 
be “aroused by the pinching hand of the creditor” when their 
resentment then furnished “an argument for a stronger govern- 
ment.” All this led up to something, and Randolph did not hesi- 
tate to say it frankly: “Need I tell you that they (the old repub- 
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licans) are united in your support?—that they look to you, sir, 
for the example which this nation has yet to receive to demon- 
strate that the government can be conducted on open, upright 
principles, without intrigue or any species of disingenuous 
artifice?” 

Like all normal men, Monroe was ambitious and the idea 
of the presidency was a pleasant one. But how far could he trust 
supporters like Randolph, whose genius was too exotic to be 
useful, and whose cleverness and brilliance were too penetrating 
to be powerful? He replied cautiously that he thought the idea 
of his becoming a candidate had better be relinquished; that re- 
publican government being on trial in America, unity was es- 
sential, and “there are older men whom I have long been accus- 
tomed to consider as having higher pretensions to the trust that 
myself, whose claims it would be painful to me to see rejected.” 
To Randolph, however, these very protests comprised “the 
most irrefragable proof of that superior merit” which ozly 
Monroe was unwilling to acknowledge, and therefore the best 
argument for the latter’s candidacy. Later, when Randolph sent 
over his deaf-and-dumb half brother, St. George Tucker, to be 
placed in an English school under Monroe’s supervision, he took 
the opportunity to extend their correspondence on a more per- 
sonal basis; and throwing aside all restraint, brazenly undertook 
to poison Monroe’s mind not only against Madison but against 
“St. Thomas of Cantingbury,” as he called Jefferson. 

Even to Monroe’s slow-but-sure mind it was now quite 
obvious that Randolph’s anti-administration tactics had thrown 
him irrevocably into the ranks of the opposition no less than 
George Clinton, whose whole history had been that of a blind 
agent of the northern democracy; and that Randolph, with the 
realization that he had become the tool of what he regarded as a 
contemptible faction, was being plagued with self-disgust and a 
compensating desire for revenge, and that once on the downhill 
he had lost his balance and started on a desperate course of per- 
sonal vindication by sheer villification. Thus, when he de- 
nounced the prohibition of British imports in retaliation for 
Pitt’s measures, he seemed to be so thoroughly pro-British as to 
alienate even his long-suffering friend, Gallatin; and when he 
knew that the whole of South America was at stake, he encour- 
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aged war with Spain for no other reason than the wish to dis- 
credit Madison’s policy. Who could understand the many facets 
of Randolph’s complex character? Having thought of himself as 
a Pericles or at least a Younger Pitt, he was bitterly disappointed 
to learn that politics is always prosaic and sometimes sordid. 
He had set up for the Democratic Party an impossible standard 
of political virtues, only to learn that politics is guided by the 
exigencies of circumstances. He had himself shared in the good 
accomplishments of his party, and, though unwilling to share 
in its failures, at least he had had the courage to proclaim its of- 
fenses—such as the scheme to buy Florida, which, if he was un- 
able to block, he had shorn of its veil of secrecy, with the result 
that Napoleon had been angered and the French and English 
more confirmed in their aggressions. A sincere, ardent, and 
radical Democrat whose integrity was such that he would have 
called out anyone accusing him of partisan politics, the very 
intensity of his opposition to the administration had made him a 
partisan of the Federalists, whose general policy was to oppose 
anything that the administration stood for, and of the equally 
despised northern democracy which resented the sway of the 
Virginian Dynasty and the acquisition of any new national ter- 
ritory contiguous to the South. Many people thought him mad, 
but this was only the normal estimate of the clairvoyance of 
genius; and though Monroe did not share this opinion, he never 
quite understood that Randolph really had a genuine respect for 
him and regarded him as more honest than original and colorful 
men are prone to be. But beyond his distaste for risking his ca- 
reer on the exotic elements of his party, Monroe knew that Jef- 
ferson and Madison were as true to the party’s traditions as Ran- 
dolph, if not truer. Besides, he really loved Madison; and even 
the presidency was not a sufficient recompense for having 
broken faith with a friend. 


William Pinkney, a grave and courteous man of forty-two 
with the suave manners of the successful lawyer, arrived at Lon- 
don in June. Remembering that Pinkney had been a law partner 
of Judge Chase’s, Monroe was at first inclined to be suspicious 
of his colleague; but he was quickly disarmed by Pinkney’s com- 
plete lack of officiousness. Pinkney brought a letter from Jeffer- 
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son offering Monroe the governorship of Louisiana, a post that 
was immediately declined by Monroe because of his desire to 
live in Virginia—though the real reason was that he meant to 
remain at London “to share in the triumph,” since he had been 
“a little hurt by the dispatch of a colleague at this late date,” as 
he wrote Randolph.t 

Fox had continued friendly; but it was soon obvious to 
both Monroe and Pinkney that the Secretary was being checked 
by the cabinet as well as by his infirmities,? with the result that 
nothing was accomplished beyond a series of “informal” con- 
ferences—which led Pinkney to remark drily that he thought 
they were “pushing informality too far.” When it was apparent 
that Fox was ill beyond recovery, the good offices of his nephew, 
Lord Holland,® were solicited to secure official recognition by 
the King; but even so, it was August before serious negotiations 
were begun at 10 Downing Street. Monroe now had every good 
reason to make a handsome exit and return home: his successor 
had arrived, the negotiations were in good hands, and his de- 
parture could not possibly be construed as flight. Had he fol- 
lowed this course he would have been spared the censure which 
the ignominious treaty subsequently brought down upon him, 
but such was his lack of subtlety that he failed to understand 
that the British were merely trying to gain time and had no in- 
tention of making any concessions by treaty or otherwise, and 
he still clung to a naive desire to stay to the end and “share in the 
triumph.” He had not yet outgrown Charles Lee’s estimate of 
him as a young man: he was still young enough to be honest, but 
not yet old enough to accept the cynical aphorism that language 
was invented to conceal men’s thoughts, 

On November 21 Napoleon issued his Berlin Decree, thus 
firing the first political gun for his new Continental System (sig- 


1 Randolph had written severely criticising the selection of Pinkney, 
who had previously been sent to London to determine the compensation 
due American merchants under Jay’s Treaty. 

2 Palsy. Fox died September 13, 1806. 

3 Holland admired Monroe’s candor and patriotism and termed him 
“g diligent, sensible and even profound man,” in contrast with Pinkney who 
had “more of the forms and readiness of business, and a greater knowledge 
and cultivation of mind,” but whose “opinions were neither so firmly 
rooted nor so deeply considered as those of Mr. Monroe.” 
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nificantly enough) from that “desert of bricks and newspapers,” 
Berlin.‘ As the political answer to the British orders in council 
was the Berlin Decree, so the military answer to the British-Rus- 
sian-Austrian alliance was the seizure of Hanover, the shattering 
of the Russo-Austrian armies at Austerlitz, and (on the Czar’s 
retirement from the field) the crushing of Austria at Ulm and of 
Prussia at Jena and Auerstadt. After Napoleon’s victories at 
Eylau and Friedland and the Peace of Tilsit, Russia agreed, as 
the controlling power of the Baltic nations, to collaborate with 
the Continental System (which provided for the exclusion of 
British goods and of all ships touching at British ports), in return 
for which Napoleon agreed to divide Prussia among France and 
Russia. With one of his brothers on the throne of Naples 
(whence the Bourbons had been tossed out) and another on the 
Dutch throne, Napoleon’s continental sway was now complete. 
The reaction in England was that the merchants immediately 
became alarmed and began to demand if some sort of under- 
standing could not be reached with the Dictator through a “ne- 
gotiated peace.” In government circles, however, this outcry 
was more than offset by the death of the last Stuart heir and the 
consequent removal of this menace to the Hanoverian line; so 
that the prosecution of the war went on doggedly, Copenhagen 
being bombed and the Dutch fleet seized to keep it from Na- 
poleon. Napoleon countered this by a secret arrangement with 
Spain to attack the Portuguese fleet at Lisbon and thus secure 
another continental state against Britain. Meantime, British com- 
mercial interests, unable to vent their anger at their losses upon 
the government, were furiously attacking the “frauds of neutral 
flags” as “war in disguise,” and warning the government just 
how far it might go in appeasing neutral nations.5 


It was under these conditions and in this atmosphere that 
Monroe and Pinkney concluded the treaty that was signed on 
the last day of 1806. Both men were aware that, luminous as 
were the results, the treaty failed in the two fundamentals of 


* Bismarck. Napoleon declared, when his troops entered Berlin, that 
the city depressed him so that “it did not seem worth conquering.” 


5 The Present Claims and Complaints of America Briefly and Fairly 
Considered (London, 1806). 
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making provision against impressment and of securing indem- 
nity for losses in connection with seizures. Monroe hesitated to 
sign a document which he knew would be violently criticised 
and feared would be rejected by the President; but on the other 
hand, if he did not sign and at least simulate the process of nego- 
tiation, war would surely follow—and America was not pre- 
pared for war and needed more time. He explained to the British 
when he signed that he was doing so on his own responsibility 
and without official authorization. 

Jefferson took one look at the treaty (which reached him 
in March) and promptly pigeonholed it without even summon- 
ing the Senate. He ordered a fresh draft of American expecta- 
tions to be drawn up and sent to Monroe and Pinkney with 
instructions to terminate negotiations if they were not met. 
Possibly diplomacy might still have saved the situation had it 
not been for the Chesapeake incident—when that American 
frigate was stopped off the Chesapeake capes by the British 
Leopard and searched for “deserters,” an attack which cost the 
lives of twenty-one Americans. Popular feeling in America rose 
to the boiling point, and this the British characteristically met by 
new orders in council, duplicating Napoleon’s Berlin Decree, 
so replete with menace to our commerce that further negotia- 
tion was useless. Monroe began making his preparations to sail, 
leaving Pinkney in charge as minister. 


24. It was late in autumn when Monroe embarked at Ports- 

mouth. He explained the reason for this delay was that 
he was awaiting orders to leave England;* but his real reason 
was that he wanted to present Madison’s protest to the Chesa- 
peake incident in the hope of vindicating his ministry by a last- 
minute success. He might have known that the British, regard- 
ing his ministry as at an end, would not be disposed to treat with 


6 These orders, compelling white seamen to involuntary servitude, 
curiously enough coincided with current British prohibitions of the slave 
trade, as if somehow the proscription of black slavery, for which the Em- 
pire was finding less use, gave some moral justification to white slavery. 


1A manifest evasion, since Monroe had himself asked to be relieved 
and was thus free to return any time he wished, and he would have regard- 
ed categorical orders to surrender his post as the equivalent of a recall. 
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him on any permanent basis; and all he accomplished was a 
formal expression of regret on the part of the government for 
the Chesapeake affair and the assurance that an agent would be 
sent to Washington to discuss it—an obvious subterfuge in it- 
self, since by taking the discussion so far from London the gov- 
ernment could not be readily consulted and thus much time 
would be consumed. Moreover, the government had to con- 
sider the appeasement of the English merchants as well as the 
appeasement of America.? 

After a voyage of twenty-eight days Monroe reached Nor- 
folk on December 13. Having settled his family at Richmond, 
he started at once for Washington to pay his respects to Presi- 
dent Jefferson (for whom he had bought some “mathematical 
instruments” at London) and report to Secretary Madison. 
Everywhere he found people excited (and divided) upon three 
moot questions: a possible war with Britain; the imminent presi- 
dential election, and the Burr conspiracy trial. 

It was the first question, of course, that came first in im- 
portance and intensity. Disregarding the popular outcry for im- 
mediate war with Britain lest American commerce be utterly 
throttled at the very dawn of mechanical power,’ Jefferson, 
without summoning Congress, had accepted the British min- 
ister’s disavowal of the Chesapeake outrage and, while waiting 
to hear further from him, placed an embargo on all foreign ship- 
ments and closed American ports to British warships. This posi- 
tion was doubtless wise and forbearing at the time, but in the 
long run it was a strategical error, in that the Chesapeake out- 
rage had generally united the country for war, whereas the 
embargoes (later repealed as humiliating to America) were cal- 
culated to alienate New England, where at town meetings they 
were furiously assailed as aiding the French whose decree* was as 
bad as, if not worse than, Britain’s, and moreover that it was 


2 Six Letters of A.B. on the Difference Between Great Britain and the 
United States of America, with a Preface by the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle (London, 1807). 


3 Fulton had just demonstrated on the Hudson the use of steam as 
motive power for ships. 


4 The Berlin Decree. Napoleon’s retaliatory Milan Decree was issued 
in December, 1807. 
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foolish to protect American ships from molestation so long as 
higher risks made greater stakes to be won! Now the Federalist 
separatists had what they had Jacked before in their secession 
moves—the backing of a strong public sentiment; and this situa- 
tion to be exploited called for the specialized talents of the 
Otises and Cabots, representing the commercial interests, to 
replace the fanatical exclusiveness of the old-fashioned Puri- 
tans. Soon the “Good, Wise, and Rich” of Boston, mindful of a 
New England-Canadian confederacy in a loose alliance with 
Britain, were shifting from mere praise of England to outright 
connivance with British agents. 

Such was the Democratic-Federalist division over the mat- 
ter of war as it affected the second moot question of the day— 
the current presidential election. In January a caucas of the Vir- 
ginia legislature nominated Madison, and two days later the 
Vermont legislature confirmed the nomination. Though Ran- 
dolph on Christmas Eve had written a sarcastic letter to Monroe 
noting that the latter was obviously abstaining from a personal 
interview in order “not to hazard the future” of his advance- 
ment, nevertheless he met with a group of independent Demo- 
crats of Virginia who gave Monroe a weak nomination more as _ 
a protest against Madison than with any hope of winning the 
election. Though Monroe, like Jefferson, announced himself ; 
“an inactive spectator of the movement” (the election), he could 
not avoid entering into the campaign because of his part in ne- 
gotiating a treaty that was now embarrassing the administration. 
When he was asked by Madison to make a written statement 
presenting the negotiations in as favorable light as possible (to 
maintain the administration’s prestige in an election year), Mon- 
roe, deeply hurt, wrote Jefferson that he had never forgotten 
the “proofs of kindness and friendship which I received from 
you in earlier life” and had done his utmost to advance “your 
political fame and personal happiness”; and when he received 
no immediate reply, he wrote again reproaching the President 
for having withdrawn his friendship. For the second time—and 
now without the alibi of having had to contend with an hostile 
administration—Monroe had returned from a foreign mission 
under a cloud. What he wanted was a public commendation of 
the President for his services, which he had rendered “even to 
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the detriment of my own private fortune.”> But he refused to 
criticise the administration, which was “sound in many cardinal 
points”—naively adding that, anyhow, such an attack must fail 
owing to Jefferson’s popularity! Even more naive was his eager- 
ness in accepting from his old enemy, Colonel Pickering, pro- 
testations at this “unjust cabal” against him, and he apparently 
had no suspicion of Pickering’s bland suggestion that he pub- 
lish “all the records of the negotiation” in order to vindicate his 
record—and, incidentally, attack the administration. 

Jefferson did finally reply to Monroe by assuring him in 
private that he had no intention of withdrawing his friendship 
—and none of whitewashing the treaty! How could he commend 
Monroe for having negotiated and unauthoritatively signed a 
treaty that he had denounced and rejected? ‘The President was 
also displeased that Monroe, though professing a vast disinter- 
est in the election, had allowed his name to be used by the recal- 
citrant “old republicans”*—not because he thought that Monroe 
was spitefully trying to hurt Madison (for as a politician Jeffer- 
son was quite familiar with the spectacle of a man trying to play 
the game on both sides), but because he knew that never was 
the unity of the Democrats more important than at this crucial 
time. Thus, as Monroe continued to soothe his wounded vanity 
with the thought that all this criticism of the treaty was really a 
cabal to keep him from the presidency, he widened the breech 
between himself and his old friends, Jefferson and Madison. 

Another incident that considerably lowered Monroe in 
Jefferson’s eyes was the former’s shameless betrayal of John 
Randolph. Monroe had consistently refused to meet Randolph 
even in “secret” (as Randolph sarcastically suggested) because 
“a portion of reserve on both sides is necessary to protect us 
from imputations”, and this correspondence he now sent to 
Jefferson to prove that he and Randolph were “not intriguing 
together.” Outside of this dishonorable incident, though, Mon- 
roe was quite justified in remaining aloof from Randolph, whose 

5 To pay debts incurred abroad, Monroe asked for a mortgage Joan 
of $10,000 on property listed as: Albemarle County, 2,500 acres, 30 slaves, 


furniture and stock, value $60,000; Loudon, 1,100 acres, $10,000; Richmond, 
$80,000. 


6 Monroe had requested the committee nominating him to “deal 
gently with Jefferson as befits his stature” and “tenderly with Madison.” 
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mere friendship was sufficient to mar the career of any partisan 
—as it had hurt the venerable Speaker Macon. The northern 
Democrats were now in complete control of both houses, and 
placed in Macon’s post a Massachusetts man whose first act had 
been to oust Randolph and replace him with George Campbell 
(a “prince of prigs and puppies”), while Nicholson, Randolph’s 
last ally, was “kicked up” to the bench. “My friend,” Randolph 
wrote Nicholson bitterly, “I am standing on the soil of my native 
country divested of every right for which our fathers bled. 
Politics have usurped the place of law, and the scenes of 1798 
are again revived. Men now see and hear, and feel and think, 
politically.” He was now scurrying dizzily from one extreme to 
the other—one day denouncing the threatened war with Britain, 
the next demanding the instant seizure of Canada. If this was 
inconsistent to the point of wildness, it at least proved that Ran- 
dolph was not primarily a politician but a political artist who 
(like an artist in any field) sees life as a drama of eradication and 
so must surprise and offend other men of his generation. It was 
this sense of his own and possibly America’s eradication that 
filled him with pessimism. “I do believe the destiny of the world 
to be fixed, at least for some centuries to come,” he wrote 
Nicholson. ”After another process of universal dominion, de- 
generacy, barbarian irruption and conquest, the character of 
men may, two thousand years hence, perhaps begin to wear a 
brighter aspect. Cast your eyes backward to the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution; recall to mind our hopes and 
visions of the amelioration of the condition of mankind, then 
look at things as they are now! I am wearied and disgusted with 
this picture which perpetually obtrudes itself upon me.” 


Connected with the two preceding moot questions, but 
more closely with the secession movement in New England, 
was the Burr conspiracy trial, about which Randolph kept his 
friend Nicholson duly informed. “Yesterday the grand jury 
found bills of treason and misdemeanor against Burr and Blen- 
nerhasset, uva voce, and this day presented Jonathan Dayton, 
ex-senator, and John Smith, of Ohio; Comfort Tyler, Israel 
Smith, of New York; and David Floyd, of Indiana, for treason,” 
he wrote from Richmond. “But the mammoth of iniquity: [Gen- 
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eral Wilkinson] escaped .. . upon certain wire-drawn distinc- 
tions that I will not pester you with. Wilkinson is the only man 
I ever saw who was from the bark to the very core a villain. 
... Perhaps you never saw human nature in so degraded a sit- 
uation .. . and yet this man stands on the very summit and pin- 
nacle of executive favor whilst James Monroe is denounced. 
As for such men as the quids you speak of, I should hardly 
think his Majesty [Jefferson] would stoop to such humble 
quarry when James Monroe was in view.” He reported that 
Burr was escorted to the court past his Richmond home,” “ac- 
coutred in a shabby suit of homespun with an old white hat 
flapped over his face. . . . His manner of traveling, although 
under arrest, was characteristic of the man—enveloped in mys- 
tery.” 

Ae more than the man was wrapped in mystery. As early 
as 1796 Burr has discussed with Governor Jay of New York the 
possibility of seizing South America after it had been softened 
by revolution. About the same time Miranda, who had been 
intriguing with Hamilton, Knox, and others, and had gone to 
England to consult the British government, was writing Hamil- 
ton: “The only danger which I foresee is the introduction of 
French principles which would poison our liberty in its cradle 
and would finish by destroying yours. . .. Your wishes are, in 
some sort, already accomplished . . . it has been agreed here .. .’ 
that the auxiliary land forces are to be exclusively American, 
while the naval force shall be purely English. Everything is 
smooth, and we wait only for the fiat of your illustrious Presi- 
dent [Adams] to depart like lightning.” When Hamilton, Pinck- 
ney, and Knox were appointed (1798) major generals in the new 
army (supposedly to repel a French invasion when France had 
not a single ship on the ocean and British squadrons were hover- 
ing about every American port), Miranda wrote a letter of con- 
gratulation to Knox which, intercepted, gave the whole scheme 
away. 

Was the subsequent quarrel between Adams and Hamilton 
due to the fact that Adams learned of the scheme and refused 
to countenance it? Was Burr’s secessionist intrigue with the 
Federalists only a part of a vaster imperialist scheme? Burr and 
his associates bought up hundreds of thousands of acres in Mex- 
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ico (Burr alone had four hundred thousand acres near Nachi- 
toches) in anticipation of subsequent annexation by the United 
States. General Adair (to whom Burr was introduced by Wilk- 
inson) wrote in March, 1807: “They were to prepare and lead 
an expedition into Mexico ... without a war they could do 
nothing.” Burr had repeated conferences with the British min- 
ister Merry who presumably communicated the project to his 
government; but after Pitt’s death Wilkinson took fright and 
decided to abandon the whole project. On his western trip Burr 
had been the guest of Andrew Jackson who agreed to lead his 
whole division against Mexico if Burr’s designs were not hostile 
to the United States. At New Orleans Burr won the support of 
the Catholic hierarchy on the condition that Catholic institu- 
tions in South America were given the widest latitude. Writing 
to his daughter about a visit he had made to the Ursuline nuns, 
Burr declared: “At parting I asked them to remember me in their 
prayers which they all promised with great promptness and 
courtesy—Saint A’ with earnestness.” 

Burr was to have need of this suffrage, for as soon as he 
touched on the Mississippi territory he was arrested as a traitor 
and conveyed to Richmond. A German, Dr. Ehrich Bollman, 
who had been arrested at New Orleans as a co-conspirator, re- 
fused a pardon rather than betray his associate; but Wilkinson 
readily turned state’s evidence and testified against him. John 
Marshall, who was judging the case, acted strangely throughout 
the proceedings, entertaining the prisoner as guest of honor at 
dinner the night preceding the trial, and insulting the President 
by demanding that he appear in person to give evidence.® Did 
Jefferson know something he dared not prefer as a charge lest 
it be unproved? Certainly his bitterness towards Burr would 
indicate something of the sort. At any rate, Burr was acquitted 
for lack of conclusive evidence, and he was free to pursue his 
course as a discredited politician to his ultimate ruin. The only 
things proved, as Randolph observed, were that Wilkinson was 
a double traitor, having taken money from both sides, and that 


7 Madame Xavier Tarjcon, superior of the convent. 


8 Marshall was reputedly mixed up with the Essex Junto. As his love 
of money was proverbial, he may have been financially interested in Burr’s 
scheme. 
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he had played with treason not once but continuously for 
twenty years—from the time he had been implicated with Gates 
(and possibly Hamilton) in the cabal to remove Washington 
and seize the military power. Wilkinson angrily issued a chal- 
lenge, which Randolph contemptuously refused with the re- 
mark that he would not lower himself to a traitor’s level. 


Madison, having been elected president without serious op- 
position, decided to continue his predecessor’s policy of com- 
mercial restrictions, at the same time attempting to mollify the 
Federalist opposition by a more friendly attitude. Later some 
embargoes were lifted; but there was no noticeable friendly re- 
action in New England, while in England the orders in council 
remained in effect and the propaganda against “American en- 
croachment on British rights” continued unabated. President 
Madison realized that the question of war must ultimately be 
faced. ‘ 

Monroe was still convinced his treaty should have been 
ratified: even if it did not cure any fundamental evils, it would 
have offset New England’s discontent by reviving trade, and 
would have averted war until we were better prepared; and the 
administration could have made it popular by accepting it. As 
it was, preparation for war now might well mean a conflict with 
Massachusetts, where the ascendancy of the Essex Junto® was “a 
very awkward circumstance.” But since the pressing problem 
was to get out of the mess rather than to fix responsibility for it, 
the best policy was to support the administration and thus pre- 
sent a united front to enemies not only abroad but at home. 

Just before Jefferson retired, Monroe had addressed a re- 
markable letter to him suggesting that, since war with both 
England and France seemed inevitable, it would be desirable to 
send a one-man commission to these countries—on a war frigate 
“to attach solemnity to the measure”—armed with powers “com- 
mensurate with the subject” to settle all difficulties. He had early 
foreseen that Britain and France meant to reduce the American 
marine to impotency, and that the English merchants particular- 

® A general term, rather than a specific designation. It had been used 
since colonial times to mean those opposing the traditional government: 
now it was applied generally to the rabid Federalists. 
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ly were bent on another war with us; and he therefore con- 
sidered himself well qualified to checkmate them in the game. 
Jefferson, who had no idea of embarrassing the new administra- 
tion by sending any mission (and Monroe especially) at the 
tag end of his term, replied coldly that the existing arrangements 
would take care of the situation. As a matter of fact, Jefferson 
had a comprehensive view of the whole situation. He had al- 
ways thought that when Napoleon gained control of Continental 
Europe, Britain would be more amenable to negotiation—doubt- 
less bluffing as long as possible, but in a final show-down willing 
to compromise.’® This view was now being confirmed by de- 
velopments in South America where it seemed inevitable that 
America and Britain must be allies. The rebellion resulting from 
Joseph Bonaparte’s accession to the Spanish throne had begun 
as a conservative reaction and bore the stamp of loyalty to the 
exiled Ferdinand VIl—an attempt to replace those governors and 
officials who were willing, in order to keep their jobs, to recog- 
nize the Napoleonic régime; but Jefferson very astutely foresaw 
that even if this conservative revolution were successful, the 
question of real authority must ultimately arise. If the weak 
Junta in Spain was powerless to rule the mother country, how 
could it rule the distant colonies? The only answer to this was 
that there must soon be a general uprising in South America 
against all foreign sovereignty, and this movement would gather 
force as the Creoles (native-born) demanded a greater share 
in their governments to replace the Chapetones (Spanish-born) 
whom Spain had made it a policy to keep in power. Though 
economic ties might endure a long time, political ties were al- 
ready beginning to snap. . 

As Jefferson foresaw, the revolution took exactly this trend. — 
The first rebellion at Buenos Aires to overthrow foreign repre- 
sentatives was followed by a second to make the government 
more national (Creole). True, it was only an isolated event—for 
the South American colonies, unlike the former North Ameri- 
can colonies, were handicapped by ethnic and economic differ- 
ences which made any sort of confederation difficult; and more- 
over, intercolonial jealousies were complicated by the perennial 


10 This was exactly what happened on the eve of the War of 1812; 
and had there been quick communication, war would have been avoided. 
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struggle between conservatives and radicals as inflammable re- 
publican doctrines were introduced by the Cadiz doctrinaires 
(who in turn had been influenced by the American and French 
revolutions). The patriots were easily crushed in Chili and 
Quito, but attained some small (though permanent) successes 
in New Granada and Venezuela; while in the La Plata states the 
separatists won an independence that was to be permanent. The 
most significant revolt, however, occurred in Mexico, where the 
common people, mostly illiterate Indians, led by a Catholic priest, 
Dionysio Hidalgo, repudiated not only the Napoleonic régime, 
the Junta, and the Chapetones, but also the Creole aristocracy; 
and though the revolt collapsed when Hidalgo was betrayed and 
executed, it was important as a demonstration of how the small- 
est fractions must be denominated with the mer in order to 
sum up the democratic whole. 

Napoleon, the agent of this trend of history, apparently 
never considered the effect of his Spanish policy upon South 
America, or if he did, resigned himself to it with that fatalism 
which sometimes marred the lucidity of his thought. Having 
fatalistically accepted war as “the locomotive of history,” he 
was unable to see that the power of arms was only a visible thing, 
formal and circumscribed, and thus too weak to conquer the 
spirit of a people. It was easy enough to deal by force with the 
corrupt Spanish dynasty and court, but this left out of account 
the pride of the Spanish nation and the new revolutionary spirit 
of the Spanish people; and even when the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese peoples began to rebel, he allowed himself to be lulled 
into fatuity by his Austrian successes, among which not the 
least (as he thought) was his marriage to Marie Louise in Jan- 
uary, 1810, that linked his dynasty with that of the Hapsburgs. 
Asa military leader and liberator Napoleon had been superb: as 
an emperor practicing dancing steps and courtly manners ac- 
cording to the Hapsburg Ordo he was a fraud. When two 
years before, at the height of his power, he had summoned the 
continental rulers—two emperors, four kings, and thirty-four 
princes—to meet with him at Erfurt, he had met for the first 
time the sixty-eight-year-old Goethe"! and paid his homage to 


11 Goethe attended the Congress as chancellor of the Duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar. 
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genius by his simple salutation: “Vous étes un homme!” But 
though Goethe expressed his admiration for the constructive 
side of Napoleon’s genius and appreciation for the liberal gov- 
ernment granted the Rhenish provinces, and did not protest the 
crushing of Prussia,}* the contemplation of Napoleon’s bust 
(which he always kept on his desk) raised some doubts in his 
mind. “Es ist dafiir gesorgt, dass die Baume nicht in dem Himmel 
wachsen’—“Jt is ordained that trees shall not grow as high as 
heaven,” wrote the author of Faust, refusing a post in the 
Comédie Frangaise which Napoleon had founded. “The story of 
Napoleon produces on me an impression like that produced by 
the Revelation of St. John the Divine,” he observed. “We all feel 
there must be something more in it, but we do not know what.” 
Even Goethe’s clairvoyance did not extend so far as the miser- 
able chicken house on the desolate island of St. Helena, and his 
lofty genius would not have tolerated a simple truth that the 
dying Tom Paine?® could have told him—that tyranny is no fur- 
ther from anarchy than is false conservatism from chaos; but 
the augury was plain when in 1810 Napoleon annexed north- 
east Germany and broke with the Czar, leaving his empire open 
for sapping by the Spanish and Portuguese at one end and by 
_ the angry Germans and Russians at the other. Aaron Burr, 
now in Germany after having been expelled from England and 
snubbed in France, could have told the Emperor that treachery 
is distrusted even by those who borrow its poniard for occa- 
sion, and has no continuous use to society which can subsist only 
on the principle of mutual! confidence and security. 


Monroe, entirely out of politics'* and at odds with the ad- 
ministration, had retired to his Albemarle plantation to lick his 
wounds, sulkily refusing even to make even a polite call on Jef- 
ferson at near-by Monticello. But Jefferson had no false pride; 
and in February (1810) he rode down the mountain to call on 
his old friend and neighbor. Jefferson opened the conversation 


12“The Prussian is by nature cruel, and civilization will only make 
him ferocious.” 

18 Died 1809 at New York. His body was moved to England ten years 
later by William Cobbett. 

14 Just before elected (for the third time) to the Assembly. 
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by speaking of the recent tragic death (by murder or suicide) 
of young Meriwether Lewis whose expedition, in itself a great 
story of American courage and persistence in the winning of 
the West, had been an inspiration in a day when America’s great 
ordeal lay ahead and men needed something to breed lofty 
thoughts of great days to come. Two years before, Lewis (who 
was more of a favorite with Jefferson than Clark) had been 
only three weeks late in keeping a promised rendezvous with 
Jefferson at Washington. Now he was dead; but his voice, cry- 
ing in the wilderness to make way for someone greater than 
himself, would always be heard from the tomb, on which was 
written: Young I died: But thou, O great Republic, live out in 
happiness those years l would have bad—live out thine own! 

Edifying as all this was, it was not the real reason, as Monroe 
realized, for Jefferson’s visit; and soon this reason was disclosed 
—Monroe’s friends were perturbed that he was not in public 
service and wished to see him employed. Would he accept the 
governorship of Upper Louisiana?—to which Monroe replied 
stiffly that he would not accept any ministerial office though he 
would not decline any elective office bestowed by the people. 
Would he accept a military post? Monroe, thinking Jefferson 
meant the supreme command just vacated by the removal of 
General Wilkinson, beamed at the idea; but when he learned 
Jefferson did not have this in mind at all, he was angry—“He 
evidently meant one of the inferior kind, something like a gov- 
ernment in the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains,” he 
wrote bitterly. The discussion became heated, and finally Mon- 
roe in a burst of resentment declared there was only one post he 
would have accepted—that formerly held by Madison himself. 
Now the truth was out: Monroe was sulking because he had not 
been appointed secretary of state. Jefferson, remembering the 
strained relations that had existed between Madison and Monroe, 
was probably astonished, the more so as Monroe had only a few 
minutes before declared he would not accept a ministerial office 
or appointive post! 

After this unfortunate interview relations between Monroe 
and Jefferson were more strained than ever; and these relations 
grew worse when a vacancy occurred in Congress and Monroe 
was told he would have been nominated had Jefferson not ex- 
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pressed the opinion that he did not want the post. The fact was 
that Monroe had been talking too much about the “slights” he 
had suffered and about Jefferson’s conciliatory visit (he ad- 
mitted this himself); but even so, such was his habit of justifying 
himself and expecting sympathetic advice that he began to pour 
forth his woes in a series of letters (each of which was a small 
volume) to John Taylor inveighing against Madison’s lack of 
gratitude for his loyal services (ingratitude which he had con- 
sistently refused to return in kind lest he embarrass the adminis- 
tration at a crucial time) and even hinting that the latter part of 
Jefferson’s administration had been marred by some “unpalatable 
acts doubtless inspired by other persons.” Colonel Taylor’s reply 
was prompt and emphatic: he thought Jefferson’s party had 
compromised with the Federalists, and that it was the duty of all 
real Democrats to rebuke those who threatened the purity of re- 
publican principles, even if they risked their careers to do so. It 
was for Monroe’s own consideration as to whether an adherence ‘ 
to the supine policy he was pursuing or the adoption of a more 
active one would contribute more to his reputation or to the pub- 
lic welfare. Monroe, stung by this thrust at his supineness, wrote 
another volume on the theme that the chidings of a friend should 
“seek a reformation, not a ruin.” If the Republican Party were 
split, “whither shall we be driven and where shall we terminate 
our course? Will not the Federalist Party again come into 
power? And, in the present state of the world, not another re- 
public in it, how long would our unprotected system last?” But 
Colonel Taylor had heard all these arguments before, and he 
had his own idea as to how far principle should be sacrificed for 
unity; and, convinced that Monroe was not worried so much 
about the ruin of the Democratic Party and the world as he 
was about his own career, he abruptly closed the correspond- 
ence. Yet it was the plodding Monroe preoccupied with ex- 
pediencies, rather than the brilliant and high-spirited Taylor, 
who was to win in the proverbial race: the fable of the tortoise 
and the hare illuminates the truth that a prosaic goal can be at- 
tained only by the prosaic, while genius runs for the sheer joy 
of running. 


Monroe’s gloom was not to be of long duration, however, 
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for the first of the year (January, 1811) he was approached as a 
possible candidate for the governorship. There was one condi- 
tion: that he issue a categorical statement of his willingness to 
co-operate with the federal government. Since it was not likely 
that any candidate for the governorship of Virginia would be 
chosen without the approval of Jefferson and Madison, it may 
be assumed that they had both urged Monroe’s nomination on 
condition that he bury the hatchet. Probably Monroe realized 
this, for after writing his interlocutor disclaiming any disagree- 
ment with the administration he resumed his correspondence 
with Jefferson on the subject of harmony within the party. He 
even undertook to warm up his relations with Randolph; but the 
latter was not so easily mollified, and his reply to Monroe’s over- 
tures was a sarcastic letter informing the latter (by pretending 
that they were rumors being circulated around Richmond) of 
all his faults of subservience. When Monroe wrote again, and 
even sent his son-in-law (George Hay) and Colonel Taylor to 
intercede for him, he got a direct reply from Randolph stating 
that he could only infer what the public had already inferred 
from Monroe’s cautious avoidance of him—that not only all po- 
litical connection but all communication was at an end between 
them. Monroe’s last overture was when, as Governor, he in- 
vited Randolph to dinner, which elicited the response that Ran- 
dolph “lacqueyed the heels of no man” and that he “had a very 
good dinner at home.” No doubt Monroe suffered a little under 
Randolph’s aristocratic disdain for his caution; but he was now 
at the age—fifty-three—when ambition has absorbed most of the 
other passions and is accelerated by the knowledge that the re- 
maining life span is all too short for reaching a set goal, so that, 
as against his career, his friendship for Randolph had only a 
sentimental value. Yet he was disturbed by rumors reaching him 
about Randolph who drank too much, whose health was failing, 
and who quarrelled with everyone, After being defeated for 
Congress and quarreling with his good-natured stepfather St. 
George Tucker, Randolph left Bizarre and buried himself in the 
wilds of Roanoke. “Jonathan did not love David more than I 
love Randolph,” sighed honest old Nathaniel Macon, “and yet 
Istill have that same feeling towards him, but somehow or other 
I am constrained from saying anything about it to him, unless 
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now and then to defend him from some false accusation. . . 
There is hardly an evil that afflicts one more than the loss of a 
friend, especially when not conscious of having given any cause 
for it.” : 

Monroe had scarcely been inaugurated when an even great- 
er prize was offered him—the portfolio of State. President Madi- 
son had made the initial mistake of passing up Gallatin and ap- 
pointing Robert Smith of Maryland as secretary of state, but 
Gallatin had himself wanted to remain in the Treasury Depart- 
ment to prevent the Smith faction (whose administration of 
the navy was a public scandal) from plundering the public re- 
sources. At last, though, even Gallatin lost patience and sent in 
his resignation, which Madison refused and took the opportu- 
nity to get rid of the Smith faction; whereupon Gallatin with- 
drew his resignation contingent upon Monroe’s acceptance of 
the State portfolio in order that the “old republicans” might 
again be in the saddle. 

When Senator Richard Brent wrote to ask if he would ac- 
cept the offer, Monroe was even more amazed than he was 
gratified; and he answered immediately saying that he would 
accept if he could procure the legislature’s consent—something 
that had probably already been tacitly obtained, for Madison’s 
offer, which came immediately, put the matter in terms of a na- 
tional emergency. If Monroe recognized the fine hand of Madi- 
son in his rapid translation—first, his rapprochement with the 
party as a preliminary to the gubernatorial office, and then his 
acceptance by the administration in the highest cabinet post— 
he gave no indication of it; but thereafter he never again doubted 
the motives and methods of the astute little President. But why 
did Madison want Monroe in his cabinet? Besides the fact that 
Madison, despite his bantam austerity, was fundamentally sweet- 
tempered and never bore grudges, probably his chief reason was 
that he knew Monroe to be absolutely honest—Monroe never 
made up his conscience as the Neapolitans do their beds, with 
one set of furniture for show and another for use; and that 
when his “manly” (a word of which Monroe was very fond) 
dignity was not offended, absolutely loyal. Even his deficiency 
in humor was an asset in that it enabled him to convert his scub- 
bornness into patience by persistent industry, As for statesman- 
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ship, Madison knew that if Monroe was not adroit he could be 
handled adroitly by confidence and respect; nor was there any 
reproach in this estimate, since the statesman must follow opin- 
ion as a coachman follows his horses—with a firm hold on the 
reins to guide them. 


25. Monroe arrived at the capital on April 5, and the very 

next morning found him at his desk in the State Depart- 
ment. From the very start the President’s delicate tact made 
things easy for him, and their relations and “dispassionate” con- 
ferences were quickly on the old footing. 

Madison, a shy little man with a small, wizened face and a 
queue “no bigger than a pipestem,” was at the time little more 
than sixty; but his formal, precise manners and his old-fashioned? 
black clothes led his friends to refer to him as “Father.” No 
president, in fact, ever accumulated so many nicknames as 
Madison: Washington Irving called him “a withered little apple- 
John”; some of his more robust colleagues referred to him 
pityingly as “Poor Jemmy,” and some of the more practical who 
dismissed the heresy that a politician should also be a thinker 
and a scholar, as “Madison Minerva”; while the diehard Fed- 
eralists searched their Bibles with true Puritan assiduity and 
brought forth the metaphor that, as Jefferson was Jeroboam 
who made Israel walk in sin, Madison was Nadab (his son) who 
walked in his father’s way. The robust personality of Washing- 
ton and the prophetic role of Jefferson being denied him, Madi- 
son relied chiefly upon his intellect:* his gifts were coloquial, 
not forensic; not for making speeches, but for aptness in com- 
mittee work. Yet his was no colorless intellect, but rather the 
type, incarnadined as it was by ardent revolutionary predilec- 
tions, that might be termed visionary genius. Nor was he with- 

1 Portraits by Gilbert Stuart and C. W. Peale; busts by Giuseppe 


Ceracchi (1792) and John H. J. Brawere (1827). Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, Richmond. 

2 The modern fashion was the new French “lizards” (blue or green 
coats with long pointed tails) and skin-tight trousers extending from the 
armpits to the thigh and disappearing in white or yellow boots. 

3 Madison was especially well-read in government, law, history, and 
science, with a passing knowledge of philosophy. His hobby was zoology; 
and his clear, lucid style of writing was modeled after the Spectator, Ad- 
dison, and Swift. 
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out humor: as at Princeton he had found diversion from his 
study of Hebrew by writing ribald verse, so at his plantation, 
Montpelier, he found diversion from politics by entertaining his 
friends with gaiety and amusing stories—it was said that at Mont- 
pelier even John Quincy Adams would laugh and jest! ‘“‘Jeffer- 
son was a genius, but Madison had more judgment and common 
sense,” Henry Clay declared. Dolly called him “my big little 
Madison.” 

The older people, never having quite decided what was the 
proper republican etiquette, still referred to the President and 
his Lady as their “Majesties”; and if Madison appeared to be 
anything but majestic, certainly no queen was ever more regal 
than his gracious and portly Dolly in her rich satin gowns and 
gleaming pearls and gorgeous turbans or high white plumes.‘ 
Though Madison never courted fashionable society, he was so- 
ciable and enjoyed a gathering of notables when stirring events 
of the day were discussed—the increasing use of Watts’s steam- 
condensing engine in navigation, a demonstration that some bold 
spirits declared brought even steam coaches within the realm 
of possibility, the projected canal (the Erie) through the Mo- 
hawk Valley to the West; Eli Whitney’s new idea of an auto- 
matic firearm (later developed by Colt) ; and, of course, national 
and international politics. There had been a reaction against the 
simon-purity of Jefferson’s administration, and in keeping with 
this trend the presidential levees had been resumed with all their 
former splendor. The presidential dinners—which some called 
“harvest festivals” because of their bounty—were presided over 
by the President and his wife, sitting side by side at one end of 
the table while the Secretary of State sat at the other end. Ladies, 
usually absent from the levees, were conspicuously present at 
the dinners—especially Theodosia Burr Alston, using all her 
charm upon Dolly Madison and other influential people to get 
permission for her father’s return to America. The conversation 
at the dinners turned, out of consideration for the nonpolitical- 
minded hostess, upon light subjects: the music of Beethoven 
which was then ravishing the artistic world; the striking similar- 
ity of Philip Freneau’s writing to that of Walter Scott; a new 


4Peale’s portrait shows her wearing a Quaker bonnet—probably a 
pose. 
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and amusing Knickerbocker History of New York by Washing- 
ton Irving; and the poetry of Byron, whose genius required “a 
gallows on which to hang its melancholy.” 

Monroe was immediately charmed with the capital (the 
Capitol was rapidly rising under Latrobe’s direction, the most 
beautiful legislative hall in the world having been completed 
for the House as the highest representative body, and a less 
pretentious but still handsome chamber for the Senate as a sort 
of assembly of “foreign” ambassadors) ; he was pleased with the 
cabinet,® and engrossed in his work. At the time a widespread 
reaction was beginning in Europe, caused by fear of the liberal 
ideas spread by the French armies. Britain’s new ally, Russia, was 
threatened with attack by Napoleon, who was establishing the 
Kingdom of Poland for that operation; but in the meantime Rus- 
sia had invaded the Balkans, seized Belgrade, and captured the 
entire Turkish army that had subdued Serbia. In England— 
where there had been a wholesale hanging of Luddite workers 
for destroying machinery that deprived them of work-the re- 
actionaries were in complete control; for though the new 
Regent® was sympathetic to the Whigs, he had agreed to keep 
the Tory ministers (receiving them, nevertheless, in 2 room 
where busts of Fox and Bedford were prominently displayed). 
In June of that year a great procession of carriages, including 
those of Louis XVIII and other exiled French royalists, had 
filed down St. James Street to a grand fete at Carlton House; 
and the Regent, Prince George, arrayed in one of his peacock 
costumes of scarlet, wearing a huge diamond star, aigrette and 
saber, received his guests before a blue hanging stellated with 
golden fleurs-de-lis, and a newly purchased Rembrandt for 
which he had paid five thousand guineas. At supper the Regent 
sat at the head of the tables stretching from the gothic con- 
servatory through the house into the marquees, behind him a 
crimson velvet drapery to set off the piles of silver-gilt plate and 
illuminated crown with its GR; before him a miniature fountain 


5 Gallatin was still secretary of the treasury; William Eustis of 
Massachusetts was secretary of war; Paul Hamilton of South Carolina was 
secretary of the navy; C. A. Rodney was attorney-general; and Gideon 
Granger was postmaster-general, 


6 The Regency bill was finally passed in 1811. 
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with lake and canals containing tiny fish (most of them dead) 
and perfume-burning vases: a true Roman emperor in a some- 
what expansive mood. The next day the riff-raff were permitted 
to view the elegancies of the upper class, when there were vio- 
lent scenes (of enthusiasm, not of protest), and some women 
were stripped naked in the pandemonium, while others, fainting 
or knocked insensible, had to be carted away. The restrictions 
on the Regent’s powers, at first limited, expired the first of the 
year (1812), when Grey and Grenville expected to be called to 
the ministry; but due to the Tory influence of the Prince’s mis- 
tress, Lady Hertford, Prime Minister Perceval was retained. 
Before Perceval was assassinated (in May, as he was entering the 
House of Commons) he had declared that England “could not 
listen to the pretensions of neutrals”; and the American minister, 
Russell, wrote Secretary of State Monroe that in his opinion war 
could not longer be avoided. This, however, was no news; for on 
the same ship that had brought home William Pinkney (whom 
Russell had replaced) there had come a British mission bearing 
the insulting ultimatum that Britain intended to maintain her 
orders in council, and that the United States must not only re- 
voke our nonimportation acts but must also persuade France to 
open up the Continent to British manufactures! Yet even when 
France did revoke her decrees unconditionally,’ there was no 
sign that Britain meant to modify her arbitrary and insulting 
policy. 

Monroe, completely reversing his former attitude towards 
the administration’s war policy, now frankly admitted that 
Madison had been right all the time. He was now convinced 
that abandoning neutral rights for the sake of transitory peace 
and immediate trade meant the adoption of a servile role towards 
Britain—a Federalist tenet whose adoption would only raise the 
Federalists’ prestige and discredit the Democrats. Madison, look- 
ing into the future, saw that since special prosperity is never 
directly achieved but is only an offshoot of general welfare 


7 The French revoked their decrees in 1810 on condition that Britain 
would do the same; but in 1812 they revoked them unconditionally, even 
making them retroactive one year. Moreover, though the French seized 
American vessels destined to British ports, they never impressed American 
seamen. - é 
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(as happiness is only indirectly achieved by serving the Good), 
so New England’s immediate prosperity was illusory and her 
permanent prosperity would be best served by the maintenance 
of the principles of the freedom of the seas and neutral rights. 
But since the commercial mind always thinks in terms of im- 
mediate prosperity and losses, and has no vision of the future, 
which is thus left to be adjusted mechanically by so-called social 
statics, the New England revolt against Madison’s policy was 
what Monroe described as “a strange revolution” wherein was 
seen the “Southern people supporting neutral and maritime 
rights, who have comparatively so small an interest in their sup- 
port, against the Eastern people whose prosperity depends on 
the support of those rights.” 

Though Madison’s annual message was warlike, and though 
he was being prodded by that brilliant galaxy of young men 
(notably Henry Clay of Kentucky and John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina) known as the War Hawks,$ he still moved cau- 
tiously towards war—probably with an eye on the current elec- 
tion when he honestly wished to put the issue before the people 
and Jet them decide. Though the War Hawks had been unable 
to push through a bill authorizing the construction of ten new 
frigates and to reorganize the militia on a uniform plan, some of 
the old warships were ordered renovated and measures were 
passed to fill the existing regiments and raise additional regulars. 
In March a Federalist cabal involving the political adventurer 
John Henry® was laid before Congress; and in April (about the 


8 The War Hawks were all from the South and the new Southwest— 
Calhoun, Cheves and Lowndes from South Carolina; Felix Grundy from 
Tennessee, and Henry Clay from Kentucky, and others less experienced. 
Clay had relinquished his seat in the Senate to become speaker of the 
House—presumably in order to “curb” the erratic John Randolph. Na- 
thaniel Macon of North Carolina was still in the House, and William H. 
Crawford of Georgia was in the Senate. 


9 The letters of John Henry to Count Edward de Crillon were pur- 
chased by Secretary of State Monroe for the reported sum of $50,000, 
though no warrant for this purchase has ever been found. Copies were 
transmitted to Congress with the President’s message on March 9, 1812; 
and the Committce on Foreign Relations investigated them and took the 
deposition of Crillon on March 13 and 14, 1812. (American State Papers, 
Foreign Relations, vol. Il, pp. 545-57). Some historians discredit the 
affair, and question the character and even the identity of Count de Crillon 
(American Historical Review, vol.1, pp. 51-69). 
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same time Louisiana was being admitted to the Union, and all 
Florida west of Pearl River was annexed to Louisiana) a sixty- 
day embargo was laid on all vessels in American harbors as a 
preliminary to the opening of hostilities. In May, Madison was 
renominated; and on June 1 he sent a confidential message to the 
House, read in secret session, reviewing the course Britain had 
pursued and declaring she was already maintaining a state of 
war against the United States, not only by her “paper blockade” 
but by her continual attempts to incite the northwestern Indians 
against us. “Whether the United States shall continue passive 
under these progressive usurpations . . . or opposing force by 
force in defense of their national rights . . . is a solemn question 
which the Constitution wisely confides to the legislative de- 
partment. ... I am happy in the assurance that the decision will 
be worthy of the enlightened and patriotic councils of a vir- 
tuous, a free, and a powerful nation.” Monroe probably wrote 
—certainly he assisted in preparing—the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs (under the chairmanship of Calhoun), con- 
cluding, “Your committee recommend an immediate appeal to 
arms.” On June 18 the completed bill was signed by Madison, 
the injunction on secrecy lifted, and the Washington Intelli- 
gencer and Richmond Enquirer boldly undertook the cham- 
pionship of the war. 

Up to a certain point both sides had been bluffing. Though 
Madison had advised Congress six months before that war was 
inevitable and each step taken by the administration had antici- 
pated this, he still hoped Britain would alter her policy when 
she realized America was serious, while the British, accustomed 
to having their orders in council met by petty embargoes and 
nonintercourse acts, were equally sure that nothing worse than 
this would happen now. At the last minute Britain did back 
down; but since the cable did not then exist to bring the news. 
that her orders in council had been repealed (June 17), the die 
was cast and the new American Republic with a population of 
only seven and one-quarter million and a pitiful seagoing Navy 
consisting of about a dozen vessels, including three large frigates 
known as “forty-fours,” was at war with the most powerful na- 
tion on earth with a population of more than eighteen and one- 
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half million and a naval list of more than one thousand vessels.’° 
It was a striking coincidence that the act declaring war was 
drawn up by William Pinkney (who had replaced Rodney as 
attorney-general) and communicated to the British govern- 
ment by James Monroe, thus making the two colleagues who 
had unsuccessfully tried to prevent war collaborators in the 
formalities of declaring war. 

Though the administration had done its utmost to placate 
New England, even after the declaration of war the Federalists 
continued to oppose it through seditious speeches and the press. 
On August 19 an antiwar meeting was called in New York; in 
Massachusetts there was open talk of secession and the militia 
was encouraged to rebel, while financiers not only refused to 
prescribe to a loan but sent large sums of specie to Canada for 
British drafts—and thus to be used for the British provisional 
armies! Connecticut refused to permit the use of her armies at 
all. The rising young lawyer Daniel Webster declared in a ring- 
ing speech, “We are from principle and habit attached to the 
Union, but our attachment is to the substance and not to the 
form. .. . If separation of the States should ever take place, it will 
be when one portion of the country undertakes to control and 
regulate and sacrifice the interests of the other.” Later, when 
he had gone to Washington, Webster wrote: “I do not like his 
[the President’s] looks any more than his administration. I think 
I can clearly see in his features Embargo, Nonintercourse, War. 
I hear the taxes are going badly. Who cares? Poor Madison! We 
in New England are no patriots.” One Federalist, though, was 
bold enough to say what Webster was cautious enough only to 
hint at: the Reverend Timothy Dwight of Yale, who walked 
resolutely into his pulpit and preached a violent secessionist ser- 
mon from the text, Come ye out from among them! \n the upper 
South, too, there were a few Federalist revolts; but here they 


10 The Revolution, and particularly the War of 1812, would not con- 
firm the purely materialist theory of foreign policy that “commitment 
should be commensurate with power,” a conservative reaction to Federalist 
tenets. 


11[n Baltimore a mob of patriots attacked the office of the Federal 
Republican and the residences of prominent Federalists; and later, when 


the mob was opposed by generals Lingan and Harry Lee (father of Rob- 
ert E, Lee), it lynched Lingan and crippled Lee, who fled the country. 
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were confined to individuals and had no political or economic 
significance.”! 

Four days before the American declaration of war, Na- 
poleon, with the weak support of a flimsy treaty with Austria 
and Prussia, was crossing the Niemen to begin his invasion of 
Russia. From the start everything conspired to defeat him: the 
vast Russian spaces, the intense cold, the failure of supply lines, 
and above all the national character of the Russian resistance. 
Watching Moscow burn from the torches of its own inhabitants, 
Napoleon murmured: “What savage determination! What a 
people!” This venture, which turned the leakage at one end of 
his empire into an outpour, was to cost him three hundred thou- 
sand men; but though the Dictator could still command the 
lives of half a million more and his material power was not 
fatally diminished, it was through its moral effect that the Mos- 
cow fiasco was to defeat his New Order. Napoleon realized only 

_ just before his death what the British were to realize before it 
was too late: that no empire can be created by force alone but 
only by moderation in all things, even in force, according to 
Talleyrand’s enlightened eighteenth-century dictum. Napoleon 
was fighting the Russian people with mere armies, just as Britain 
was fighting the American people with a mere navy ... 


Meantime, the war had begun—at sea. In this phase, consist- 
ing really of a series of duels won by first one side and then the 
other, the sheer size of the British Navy enabled it to establish 
an effective blockade and to deprive American privateers, 
though otherwise the Americans were comparatively success- 
ful. During the first two months of hostilities only one action of 
importance occurred—when the President (the vessel that the 
year before had avenged the Chesapeake outrage) took several 
prizes and finally forced the Alerte, one of a strong convoy of 
British merchantmen from Jamaica, to strike her colors. The 
English press was furious. “The American Navy must be an- 
nihilated,” fulminated the London Evening Star; “her arsenals 
and dockyards consumed. The American merchant vessels 
ought perhaps to be permitted to arm against the pirates... 
but like places of entertainment, they ought to be compelled to 
exhibit on their mainsails in large letters, Licensed to carry guns 
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pursuant to a British Act of Parliament.” Madison, who had fa- 
vored keeping the insignificant American Navy in port to 
guard the larger harbors, after this victory was persuaded to fit 
up a dozen warships and gunboats for offensive sea duty; and at 
the same time small privateers were rushed in the building for 
the purpose of establishing a retaliatory privateer blockade of 
the British Isles. The English press immediately denounced 
privateer warfare as “piracy”; and Jefferson (in whose honor 
the privateer gun was named “Long Tom”) sarcastically retort- 
ed that nothing could be more merciful in warfare than to take 
the enemy’s pocketbook instead of his life. 

Although there were to be no real land battles until after 
Leipzig and the fall of Napoleon should free British resources, 
the Americans under General Dearborn had taken the initiative 
in attacking Canada, the theory being that the aggressor saves 
valuable home industries by carrying the war into enemy coun- 
try; but this campaign was abandoned when it was discovered 
that the Canadians were not so eager for revolt against Britain 
as Americans had hoped they would be. In the Northwest, how- 
ever, an attack upon Canada seemed the best way to end the 
Indian menace which had been increased by Chief Tecumseh’s 
alliance with the Canadian forces (an eventuality that might 
have been expected after William Henry Harrison’s unjustified 
attack on the Indians a few years before); and here the attempt 
was a sorry tale of mismanagement, disloyalty, and defeat as 
half-trained Americans under incompetent generals (Dearborn, 
Hull, and Van Rensselaer) retreated before small but competent 
British troops under capable officers like Brock. In August, Fort 
Dearborn was abandoned; and the Indians, furious because the 
guns and whiskey had been destroyed before the retreat, toma- 
hawked the entire garrison. General Dearborn meekly sur- 
rendered his forces—numbering three or four times those of the 
British—without a fight. A wave of popular indignation swept 
over the country, and Dearborn was cited for court-martial 
when an exchange of prisoners could be effected. 

Monroe vigorously defended Dearborn, who, though in- 
capacitated by age and infirmity, was neither a coward nor a 
traitor; but nevertheless he was eager to get in active service 
himself to help “efface the stain” of Detroit. There was a per- 
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ceptible drop in Monroe’s eagerness, however, when Madison 
suggested he might go as a volunteer major general, he having 
expected to replace Dearborn in full command. But volunteers 
from Kentucky, Virginia, and Pennsylvania were now massing 
under William Henry Harrison; and Monroe wrote Henry Clay 
he hoped this army would “exhibit a noble contrast to that de- 
generate spirit which has of late and continues to exhibit to the 
Eastward in the dominant party there.” 

Detroit was to be avenged, though, not by land forces but 
by “a bunch of pine boards under a bit of striped bunting,” as 
the Constitution was contemptuously described by a London 
newspaper; a great ocean victory in which the bravery of the 
Constitution’s young commander, Isaac Hull, formerly hero of 
the Tripoli War, did much to offset the popular indignation 
against his uncle. The battle occurred between Cape Cod and 
Cape Race and lasted just an hour, at the end of which time 
the proud Guerriere was a flaming wreck. “The charm of the 
invincibility of the British Navy being destroyed, the terror 
that has long preceded our flag and commanded the abject hom- 
age of surrounding nations will henceforth be dissipated, and 
every maritime power . .. will fight with redoubled zeal, ardent- 
ly and anxiously hoping to lower our ascendancy and establish 
the freedom of the seas,” lamented the London Independent 
W hig. The victory of “Old Ironsides” caused a wave of exultant 
joy to sweep over America: at New York and Philadelphia 
Captain Hull and his crew made triumphant progresses under 
flag-draped arches, Congress voted them awards, and gifts 
poured in from every section. But there were dark clouds on 
the horizon. Admiral Warren was in Burmuda preparing his 
paper blockade of the Atlantic Coast and Mississippi River, and 
threatening to plunder and burn coastal towns in the South 
(New England was to be spared). In the far-South the Creek 
Indians were rising and the British were strengthening their 
fortifications in Spanish Florida, to meet the menace of which 
General Andrew Jackson was dispatched with his Tennessee 
. militia. After Madison’s inauguration in March (1813), the 
country girded itself anew for a heightened war effort in view 
of what was happening in Europe. 

There, things were not going well for Napoleon, First 
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there was the defection of Prussia,!2 then of Austria; the three 
days of Leipzig rattled the Emperor, and then the South German 
States rebelled. At the Battle of Vitoria the French were to ex- 
perience the full retributive fury of their spoliation of the Span- 
ish and the rapacity of their authorities. “King” Joseph Bona- 
parte, fleeing in a carriage with his looted works of art, was over- 
taken and fired upon, and was barely able to escape by horse. 
Soon Italy was falling away from Napoleon, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesly*® was invading southern France. All this had an im- 
portant bearing upon America, for the reason that with Na- 
poleon’s fall imminent the British could prosecute the war with 
greater vigor. The threatened blockade of the southern coast 
soon resolved itself into sporadic attacks by pillaging parties 
landed in the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. Georgetown and 
Fredericktown in Maryland were ravaged, then the British, 
chaffing under a defeat at Norfolk, burned the town of Hamp- 
ton, drove women and children into the sea, and shipped cap- 
tured slaves to the West Indies. When the Thirteenth Congress 
met by special act on May 24 the War Hawks were noticeably 
less exuberant; while the Federalists, far from being affected by 
the plight of their hapless fellow countrymen, became more 
flagrant in their opposition and taunted the government with 
its “two drivelling campaigns.” Daniel Webster introduced a 
resolution demanding to know how, when, and where intelli- 
gence of the repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees had been 
communicated to the government, his intention being to show 
that the administration had either been deceived by the French 
ministry or that at the time war was declared the administration 
was already in possession of and had suppressed the repealing 
order—and thus, by discrediting the war purpose, force the 
administration to sue for an ignominious peace. Monroe, realiz- 
ing Webster’s purpose and knowing that the administration had 
nothing to fear from an investigation, urged Calhoun to support 


12 Napoleon declared: “My mistakes were to let Prussia get strong, 
to let Poland be weak, and to misunderstand Russia.” But though Napoleon 
dissolved the blood-soaked Junker knightly society known as “The Liz- 


ards” (Eidechsegesellschaft), he could not have destroyed the virus of 
Prussianism. 


18 Viscount Wellington. 
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the resolution; and this advice having been followed, the result 
was to clear the administration and to cast further discredit upon 
Webster and the obstructionist tactics of the Federalists. 

It was during this session that the Massachusetts Remon- 
strance was presented by Pickering. This remarkable document 
was right and proper in its defense of “the powers reserved by 
State Sovereignties” which, as well as the individuals comprising 
them, were “parties to the national compact”; but when it went 
on covertly to defend British impressments by a doctrine of na- 
tional allegiance which was allegedly being “disturbed for the 
purpose of substituting in its place certain visionary notions to 
which the French Revolution gave birth,” the real substance of 
the Federalist position—hatred of democracy—was revealed. In 
the House debate over the resolution, Calhoun told the vitriolic 
Grosvenor that he hoped “the doctrine you express is confined 
to yourself and has not many advocates even in your Party,” 
closing his speech in a magnificent defense of the administration: 
“We cannot renounce our right to the ocean which Providence 
has spread before our doors, nor will we ever hold that which is 
the immediate gift of heaven under the license of any nation. 
We have already had success worthy of our cause. The future 
is audibly pronounced by the splendid victories over the 
Guerriere, Java, and Macedonian, We, and all nations, are in 
them taught a lesson never to be forgot. Opinion is power. The 
charm of British naval invincibility is broken.” 


Russia having offered her services as mediator in the war, 
Monroe occupied himself during the spring with selecting the 
envoys and supplying them with memoranda. Two commissions 
were to meet at St. Petersburg: one to discuss peace (including 
a definition of neutral rights) under the mediation of Russia, in 
which Gallatin as a member of the administration was given 
priority; the other, to discuss a commercial treaty with Russia, 
in which John Quincy Adams as resident minister was given 
priority. Monroe’s instructions to the envoys were necessarily 
vague in that a strictly American version of the freedom of the 
seas had not then been formulated, but he agreed that we would 
keep British seamen out of our marine (though even that was 
a concession since such crews have always been international) 
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if the British would agree to abolish impressments. Anything less 
than this would be a defeat for America. 

Meantime, since it was not known whether Britain would 
accept this or any proposal, or indeed whether she would treat 
with us at all, the war must be prosecuted with more vigor; and 
after having placed the nominations of his envoys before the 
Senate, Monroe gave his attention to military matters. After the 
resignation of Eustis, Monroe had taken over the War Depart- 
ment until a successor to Eustis was appointed; and during this 
time he had written a comprehensive report for Congress on 
the organization of the defenses and a plan of campaign'* which 
General Armstrong promptly pigeonholed when he took over 
the War Department and evolved a plan whereby “each opera- 
tion should be separate and distinct, with distinct and separate 
objects . . . to be directed by himself not simply in the outline 
but in detail.” In short, Armstrong wanted to have no grade in 
the army that was superior to his own and “competent to a gen- 
eral control of military operations,” so that he himself could take 
personal command in the field! This ambitious “scheme” filled 
Monroe with amazement and indignation, not only because its 
execution would impair the defense of the capital just when the 
British legions were poised for a crushing blow, but because it 
raised the question of supreme command between the army and 
navy, inasmuch as naval complements might have to be used 
in land operations. Madison’s illness—“a billious fever of the 
kind called the remittant”—was now making it necessary for 
Monroe, whose nature demanded a confidant and advisor, to 
impose all his problems upon Jefferson: whether the fleet should 
not be kept at sea to prey upon enemy shipping, rather than in 
port to protect our harbors; whether a fortification’® in the 
middle of the Chesapeake to connect with the naval force in 
Lynnhaven Bay was necessary for the protection of Norfolk 
and the surrounding country; whether the Federalist faction in 


14 In restrospect, Monroe’s report makes curious reading, in view of 
the actual conduct of the war; but this cannot be charged against his judg- 
ment, since tactics must largely depend upon unexpected moves of the 
enemy and consequently must be improvised by aficee in the field. 


18 Fortress Monroe. Though the fort was named in honor of Monroe, 
the idea seems to have come originally from Jefferson. 
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the Senate (which had succeeded in temporarily blocking Gal- 
latin’s appointment to Russia) was not scheming to usurp the 
executive power “founded on the presumed death of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President.” 

It was this last consideration that troubled Monroe most, 
for the Federalists would not allow themselves to be ignored 
and yet could not be roughly handled, since they represented 
the country’s monied interests and the Treasury was in desperate 
straits. “We are now at the mercy of the monied institutions 
who have got the circulating medium into their hands and in 
that degree the command of the country, by the adventurers in 
them who, without much capital, are making fortunes out of 
the public and individuals. Many of these institutions are hostile 
to the Government, and the others have already gone far in 
loans made to it.” Referring to some financial plan of Jeffer- 
son’s, he thought it simple and constitutional; “but the corporate 
bodies would make a great struggle before they would sur- 
render their power or the profit they are making by the use of 
it.” No wonder Monroe was confused by the paradoxes of a 
situation wherein the commercial interests, Jacking vision and 
thinking only of immediate profits, were opposing that very 
freedom (of trade) on which their future prosperity depended, 
and wherein New England was obstructing a war which, though 
temporarily harming her interests, was really forcing her to a 
new economy (manufacturing) that would eventually so dwarf 
the shipping and agricultural interests as to bring her to a power 
she had never dreamed of possessing. For, it was out of the War 
of 1812 that the factory system was born and the machine-own- 
ing capitalist class created; and though it was not to come to ma- 
turity for another twenty-five years and to full power for an- 
other fifty, all the signs and portents were there for seers to 
interpret. Already manufacturing groups in New England were 
being looked upon as a sort of religious society bestowing 
medals (premiums) for good works (inventions), in Congress 
hymns of praise were sung for the creator’s manifold blessings 
(machinery), and a parochial paper (Niles Weekly Register) 
had been established at Baltimore to elucidate the articles of 
faith (tariffs). But since the future is a mere promise whereas 
the present is a real possession, these budding capitalists con- 
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tinued to sneer at the war effort .. . even when Perry’s green- 
timber navy won such a victory on Lake Erie as enabled the 
Americans under the Quaker General Jacob Brown and his two 
brigadiers, Winfield Scott and Ripley, to regain practically all 
the lost territory in that region; when Lake Champlain was won 
by MacDonough; when American privateers were blocking 
the Irish Sea, striking deep at the pocketbook of the enemy by 
capturing his ships within sight of the English coast and even in 
the mouth of the Thames; when Captain David Porter, accom- 
panied by his adopted son David Farragut, was harrying British 
trade in the South Seas with his sloop the Essex, taking possession 
of the Marquesas (renamed Madison Islands), and finally meet- 
ing his Nemesis in the harbor of Valparaiso. 

About the time the guns were booming at Valparaiso 
(March, 1814), the allied armies of Europe, with the Russian 
Emperor and the Prussian King at their head, were entering 
Paris. Encamped in the parks and gardens, the troops were re- 
ceived with wild delight by the fickle citizens, who trampled 
underfoot statues of their former idol, Napoleon, crying, “Long 
live the Bourbons! Down with the Tyrant!” Napoleon, in re- 
tirement at Fontainebleau, was refused recognition by the Allies, 
and on April 5, after being deposed by the French Senate, he 
signed an abdication and took a touching farewell of his guard. 
“Dear eagle,” he wept, kissing the standard’s emblem, “may this 
last embrace thrill forever in the hearts of all my faithful sol- 
diers.” After Napoleon’s departure for Elba his faithful spldiers 
handed about violets, the badge of the Bonapartes, whispering, 
“He will return in the spring!” Louis XVIII, brother of the 
martyred Louis XVI, was called to the throne; but as his carriage 
progressed to Notre Dame for the coronation, the people looked 
coldly upon the stout, elderly, unwarlike figure and punned 
upon his name: “Louis des Huitres!” Peace was made with all 
foreign countries, all the old boundaries restored, and when the 
allied armies left, France was exactly where she had been before 
the great Revolution. Talleyrand started for Vienna to attend 
the congress that Metternich had called to settle the affairs of 
Europe once and for all time. 

Though Ferdinand had been released by Napoleon, Spain 
was still governed by the Cortes created by the Constitution of 
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1812; but this body being unpopular, the sensual and super- 
stitious King was recalled to the throne upon his promise to 
enact a new constitution. However, with Ferdinand lying was 
congenital: no sooner was he in power again than he began to 
restore the old absolutism, exempting nobles from taxes, return- 
ing religious orders (including the Jesuits), and inaugurating an 
inquisition that ruthlessly exterminated all liberals. His govern- 
ment, a camarilla of worthless nobles and priests, was to last six 
years—until the wrecked citizenry and finances of the country 
could stand the strain no longer. 


26. Thenews of Napoleon’s downfall was received in Amer- 

ica with mixed feelings. The ladies of fashion displayed 
their royalist sympathies by wearing white pompons on their 
bonnets and eighteen tucks in their skirts, or their imperialist 
sympathies by wearing huge bunches of violets. But plain 
Americans who fancied neither the Bourbons nor the Bonapartes 
were profoundly disturbed: though Napoleon’s triumph would 
have meant “but a breakfast of England” (as Jefferson noted) 
after which the Emperor would have made a hearty supper of 
America, his downfall left Britain free to turn all her resources 
against us. 

Already the tide of war was running badly for America. 
The act of a private soldier had resulted in the burning of 
Newark and the Assembly House in Canada, which was prompt- 
ly avenged when the British burned Youngstown, Tuscarora, 
Manchester (Niagara Falls), and Black Rock. All the territory 
that America had regained on the northern frontier (except 
Michigan) was again lost: the settlers who had survived were 
shivering beside the smoldering embers of their homes the entire 
length of the Niagara. During the summer the attacks on the 
Virginia and Maryland coastal towns continued, and in August 
word came that the enemy was moving towards Washington. 
Within the capital there was the utmost confusion: there was 
no real outer defense and no organization with which to meet 
the threat. The President immediately placed Secretary of War 
Armstrong in supreme command, but for some reason the 
General, who had hitherto served competently enough, seemed 
to lose his head in the crisis, refusing to believe that the city was 
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in peril and ignoring all petitions of civic bodies to be allowed to 
serve. 

Monroe was now quite sure that all his previous distrust 
of Armstrong was fully justified; but the mischief was already 
done and it was now too late to remedy it. On August 20, unable 
to stand the strain any longer, he obtained the President’s per- 
mission to set out with twenty-five dragoons to obtain intelli- 
gence of the enemy’s position; and the next day he notified 
Madison that he was on a horse road between Washington and 
Benedict where, taking a view from a hillside, he had counted 
twenty-three square-rigged British vessels and a few barges— 
indicating a Janding. On the twenty-third, when the British 
fleet was before Fort Washington and a landing force within 
ten miles of the capital, Monroe advised the removal of all public 
records from and the destruction of all bridges leading to the 
city. The exodus began immediately—“a motley throng made 
up of militia, regulars, volunteers, sailors, generals, the Secretary, 
and the President”'—though Dolly Madison tarried long enough 
to save Washington’s portrait.” The following day (the twenty- 
fourth) when Monroe and Madison were at Winder’s camp, 
_ word came that General Ross and Admiral Cockburn were ap- 
proaching on the Bladensburg Road (which apparently no one 
had thought to defend! ), and Winder hastily arrayed his army 
of seven thousand to oppose the five thousand British forces.® 
There was a brief battle when the “motley throng” quickly dis- 
persed before the British rockets. Alexandria surrendered im- 


1 McMaster. There seems to be no substantiation of the story that the 
President and cabinet fled from a dinner party. 


2 Apparently the French chef cut the portrait from the frame, and 
Mrs. Madison gave it to “a gentleman” for safe-keeping. 


3 The facts about the Battle of Bladensburg are confused, but one 
fact emerges clearly—that superior American forces were ignominiously 
defeated by smaller British forces, and that the reasons for this were lack 
of organization and competent leadership. Magazine of American History, 
vols. XV and XXV, New York, 1879 and 1893; G. W. Cullum, Campaigns 
of 1812, pp. 285-88; J. W. Williams, Capture of Washington, 209 (especial- 
ly the letter of R. Rush on 274). The statements of various participants in 
the action (prepared for Congress only a few weeks after the battle when 
the events were fresh in mind) are so contradictory that the only con- 
coe to be reached is that each one was justifying his own acts (Wil- 
jams). 
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mediately, while Georgetown stood ready to capitulate. The 
Federalist press broke out in guffaws of laughter, and amusing 
doggerels satirizing the tragic national disaster became the rage 
in those circles.* 

Three days later Monroe persuaded the President (who had 
joined him at Winder’s camp) to return to the capital and re- 
establish the government. Soon afterward Armstrong showed 
up; but such was his unpopularity that even his person was not 
safe, and Madison promptly shipped him home and turned over 
the War Department to Monroe. Accompanied by the Presi- 
dent, Monroe made a rapid tour of the capital, halted a deputa- 
tion of citizens bearing an offer of capitulation to the enemy, 
ordered batteries mounted along the river, and sent word to 
Winder (who, though still at Baltimore, had sent troops to harry 
the enemy’s left flank) to co-operate with him on the Maryland 
side.5 When Winder refused to obey the order, Monroe rode 
to his headquarters to give the order in person; and when 
Winder still refused, declaring that he recognized Monroe 
neither as secretary of war or as a commanding general, Monroe 
informed him that he was acting on authority of the President 
and that Winder must either obey or leave the field—whereupon 
Winder chose to quit his post! Military vanity had again proved 
to be stronger than patriotic duty; but such was the resent- 
ment against Winder and Armstrong, even in the army, that 
they would never again be able to assert command. Monroe’s 
efforts to defend the capital were further handicapped when 
naval officers, whose forces were operating under army com- 

4s ! 1" 

Win Gaia Tied 
New York News. 


Monroe was there, and Armstrong bold, 
No bolder man might be, 
And Rush, the Attorney-Gen-e-ral, 
All on their horses three. 
Jobn Gilpin. 
5 After Bladensburg, Winder rallied the principal part of the militia 
at Montgomery Court House, and hurried to Baltimore—though leaving a 
force to hang on the enemy’s left flank. Probably Winder thought that 
Baltimore would be the next object of attack, and that it was more im- 
portant to defend that city than the capital. Monroe took the converse 
point of view, and subsequent events justified his judgment. 
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mand, insisted on sending their reports directly to the secretary 
of the navy. 

Washington was not saved, but at least it was defended and 
did not cravenly surrender; and this was due entirely to the 
determination of Monroe, whose confidence was partly inspired 
by popular support.® When the British Admiral Cockburn en- 
tered the city—he called it “making a bow’”—he boasted that he 
would take “the beautiful Mrs. Madison to London to make a 
show of her.” The Capitol (of which only the wings had been 
built) was first destroyed, after Cockburn had Jed his men into 
the House chamber, mounted the speaker’s chair, and demand- 
ed: “Shall this harbor of Yankee democracy be burned? All for 
it will say Aye!” The President’s House was partly burned, and 
the patent office, one hotel, and the jail put to the torch. Fort 
Warburton was demolished, but Alexandria was spared for 
turning over all naval and ordnance stores; and on September 
26 the British fleet sailed away. “The ill-organized association 
is on the eve of dissolution, and the world is speedily to be de- 
livered of the mischievous example of the existence of a gov- 
ernment founded on democratic rebellion,” pontificated the al- 
ready infallible London Times. ‘Next to the annihilation of the 
late military despotism in Europe, the subversion of that sys- 
tem of fraud and malignity which constitutes the whole policy 
of the Jeffersonian school is an event to be devoutly wished by 
every man in either hemisphere who has any regard for rational 
liberty or the honorable intercourse of nations. It is an event to 
which we should have bent, and yet must bend, all our energies. 
The American Government must be displaced or it will sooner 
or later plant its poisoned dagger in the heart of the parent- 
State.” 

The “ill-organized association” made a pathetic re-entry 
into its desecrated capital, and President Madison took up his 
residence at the Octagon House in Georgetown until the Presi- 
dent’s House could be repaired and painted. Henry Clay and 
Jonathan Russell were at Gottenburg to join the peace commis- 


8 Monroe MSS: Narrative (mémoire pour servir) dated September, 
1814, presumed to have been written or inspired by Monroe. This narra- 
tive is here accepted as basic, since no facts have been produced to 
refute it. 
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sion—a time carefully chosen by the British when the Americans 
would be more pliable because of the disastrous summer cam- 
paigns and the fact that the veteran Wellington himself had 
been chosen, following Napoleon’s downfall, to direct the 
American war. In October, when the commission was at Ghent, 
Monroe received word that the British having made demands 
which made all accommodations impossible, there was little 
prospect of peace and the envoys would return to America 
within a month. 

The gloom which these events aroused was now enhanced 
by the really desperate condition of the national treasury. Madi- 
son feared to float a loan lest its failure strengthen the purpose 
of the enemy, now poised for a crushing blow. “Let a strong 
force land anywhere, and what will be the effect?” Monroe 
asked despondently. “We have a great majority of the nation 
with us; but to give energy to our cause we must have the pas- 
sions of the people also with us.” Little could be expected from 
the monied men of the country, or from the banks, whose 
partial insolvency was indicated by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. Since the banks’ credit was principally based upon gov- 
ernment stocks in their possession on which they issued paper 
at 7 per cent, would it not be better for the people and cheaper 
for the government to issue its own paper without the banks’ 
support? “My opinion always was that a paper medium sup- 
ported by taxes, to be funded at proper times, would answer the 
public exigencies with great saving to the treasury.” It was in- 
credible that the world’s richest country in natural resources 
should have neither money nor credit! Congress should be con- 
vened at once “for the purpose of providing more ample funds, 
preventing the exportation of specie from the country,’ estab- 
lishing a national bank, and doing everything that will give 
energy to the Government and success to the war.” 

What was the real cause of the financial collapse? Appar- 
ently the government, with a naive faith in the perfectibility 
of man, had left business finance entirely to “individualist enter- 
prise,” only to learn in a crisis that the subjects of the ass-eared 
Midas fear a like-minded enemy less than they do their own 


7 The banks were refusing specie-payment to their depositors, but 
sending it to Britain. 
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countrymen who worship only the abstractions of democracy 
and honor. Even as Monroe was writing these notes, twenty- 
six Federalists were assembling at Hartford® to plot—what? 
True, the Massachusetts act calling the convention had insisted 
that any steps taken should “not be repugnant to their obliga- 
tions as members of the Union”; but this high-minded restric- 
tion hardly needed to be emphasized by closed doors! It was 
also true that the convention’s resolutions were only the usual 
state-rights formulae of a disaffected out-of-power party; but 
these resolutions could easily have been formulated by the leg- 
islatures which appointed the members, without the necessity 
of calling any convention. Why, then, the oath of secrecy im- 
posed upon the convention unless it was plotting something 
subversive like the secession of New England? What motive 
was behind their backers’ financial dealings with the enemy? 
What of the mysterious blue lights on the Connecticut coast 
signalling British warships? “These gentry will, I suspect, find 
that they have overacted their part,” Monroe wrote Jefferson. 
“They would dismember the Union or league with the enemy; 
but I trust and believe they cannot now retreat without disgrace. 
I hope that the leaders will soon take rank in society with Burr 
and others of that stamp.” He remarked, apropos of New Eng- 
land’s withholding her militia, that he had himself objected to 
Washington’s calling out the militia in 1794 to repress the 
Whiskey Rebellion; but he explained this apparent inconsistency 
by pointing out that in 1794 the troops were to be used against 
our own people whereas now they were to be used against a 
common enemy. Even so, he still advocated a strong militia in- 
asmuch as that would preclude the necessity for a large stand- 
ing army. 

Despite these setbacks, though, the war was not yet lost: 
some comfort could be derived from the new resistance of Jacob 
Brown and Winfield Scott at Lundy’s Lane and Fort Erie, and 
a great deal of hope from Jackson’s contemplated stand at New 

8 December 15, 1814; adjourned sime die January 5, 1815. This con- 
vention was the culmination and end of the Essex Junto. Of the twenty- 
six members, twelve were from Massachusetts, seven from Connecticut, 
four Rhode Island (all appointed by the legislatures of those states), and 


the other three from counties in New Hampshire and Vermont. No record 
was kept of the proceedings which can, therefore, only be guessed at. 
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Orleans. Monroe (in his pro tempore capacity as secretary of 
war) wrote Jackson not to tarry too long at Mobile but hurry 
to New Orleans, at the same time asking the Tennessee governor 
to send five thousand more troops and the Georgia governor 
to hold twenty-five hundred more in readiness, dispatching 
blankets and gifts to neighboring towns for friendly Indians, 
and sending to Governor Blount of Louisiana one hundred thou- 
sand dollars upon which Jackson might draw. “The flag,” 
Francis Scott Key had significantly written on the back of an 
old letter as he anxiously watched the fighting at Fort McPher- 
son near Baltimore from a British ship where he had been sent 
under a flag of truce and treacherously held prisoner—‘“the flag 
is still there!” , 


The end of the war was now much nearer than even the 
most sanguine had hoped, perversely reaching its denouement 
in the Ghent peace® before its climax in the brilliant victory of 
Jackson at New Orleans. The British, anticipating the easy cap- 
ture of New Orleans by Wellington’s veterans under Admiral 
Cochran, had made elaborate plans to convert the fifteen-mil- 
lion-dollar spoils in sugar and cotton into an English Invest- 
ment Company governed by Sir Edward Pakenham (Welling- 
ton’s brother-in-law), and the expedition included a score of 
merchant ships, a full assortment of civic officers, and even an 
official printer with a complete press. It was America’s sheer 
good luck that Andrew Jackson, an intrepid fighter and able 
commander who had defeated the Creeks and knew every foot 
of the country hereabouts, happened to be on hand and pre- 
pared to spoil the British plans. Monroe worked enthusiastically 
to infuse life into these military operations: ““Hasten your militia 
to New Orleans!” he wrote in rousing dispatches to the southern 


9 The Ghent treaty insofar as specific provisions are concerned (the 
restoration of certain territories taken by either party during the war; the 
settlement of disputed boundaries; the abolition of the slave trade) was an 
equal victory for each side; but insofar as it failed to speak of impressment 
(the chief cause of the war), American rights to the Newfoundland fish- 
eries, American naval rights on the Great Lakes, and neutral rights in gen- 
eral, it was a defeat for America. However, America gained a remote vic- 
tory in that she won the point of referring these disputes to future nego- 
tiations, whereby Britain at least admitted they were debatable. 
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governors. “Do not wait for the Government here to arm 
them; put all the arms you can find in their hands; let every man 
bring his rifle with him; we shall see you paid!” 

Jackson Jost no time. He had the militia called out, sum- 
moned Coffee with his men from Mobile, appealed to the free 
Negroes for help, released convicts and drafted them into serv- 
ice, and even enlisted the aid of the pirate Lafitte. Martial law 
was proclaimed, the city fortified, and bales of cotton moved to 
strategic positions for breastworks. Then Jackson calmly dined 
with the Livingstons on Chartres Street and awaited the arrival 
of troop levies from Kentucky and Tennessee—and the British! 
This gaunt, vigorous, blue-eyed and thin-jawed activist had his 
stubborn mind set on a single track that led to the complete 
ruin of the enemy, a Herculean task against overwhelming odds 
for which he had all the necessary qualifications—the patriot’s 
faith in his cause, the pragmatist’s egoism and self-confidence, 
and the efficient soldier’s capacity for the passion of hatred. 

On December 11 intelligence was brought to Jackson that 
British troops had entered Lake Borgne, captured the American 
gunboats there, and landed nine miles below New Orleans. “By 
the Eternal, they shall not sleep on our soil!” swore Jackson. 
Three hours later he was reviewing his troops outside the Fort 
Charles Gate: Beale’s Rifles, still in their ruffled shirts; “Hand- 
some Coffee” and his Tennessee Rifles; the half-blood Pierre 
Jugeat and his Choctaw Scouts; Hind’s Mississippi Dragoons, 
Major d’Aquin and his Colored Battalion; Sam Houston and his 
company; David Crockett and his platoon—in all, less than four 
thousand ill-assorted and ill-equipped raw recruits to oppose 
nearly four times as many British veterans! From the beginning 
poor judgment and misfortune dogged the British efforts: their 
badly constructed canals caved in; their too few boats were bad- 
ly handled; their flimsy sugar-cane fascines and ladders were 
tardily brought up, and their general efficiency was lowered by 
a rain and frost. Many Americans had no weapons save long- 
bladed knives and tomahawks, which they wielded with deadly 
precision in the fog, smoke, and confusion. The Irish and Negro 
regiments of the British were soon fleeing in terror. 

The battle, which had begun on Christmas Eve, was all over 
by January 8. The British buried their future “Duke-Regnant” 
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under a pecan tree! and sailed away. General Jackson was 
crowned with a laurel iwreath at the Place d’Armes in New 
Orleans, after which he rode under a great triumphal arch to 
the old Cathedral where a solemn Te Deum was sung. He 
danced all night at a ball given in the French Opera House. 


27.  Atthe news of the great victory at New Orleans a wave 

of nationalist feeling swept the country, and the admin- 
istration suddenly leapt into great favor—even in New England 
where the Hartford Federalists were slinking home to the jeers 
of the Democratic press. In far-off Paris, Henry Clay exclaimed: 
“Now I can go to England without mortification!” Though the 
one glorious land victory of the war was long regarded as use- 
less from a military point of view,} in retrospect its importance 
cannot be exaggerated, inasmuch as had Britain taken Louisiana 
she would probably never have relinquished it. Moreover, the 
victory had an important moral and political significance—moral, 
in that it inspired the young nation which had had the temerity 
to challenge the giant power of the world, political, in that it 
made Jackson a national hero and hence presidential timber ac- 
cording to the American tradition. But in a moral sense James 
Monroe was the hero, for it was he who got every resource of 
the South thrown into the battle, which in turn saved the soul 
of the nation. 

The presidential levee celebrating the Ghent peace and the 
Battle of New Orleans was a brilliant affair. Inside the White 
House (as the President’s House was now called because of its 
new coat of dazzling white paint to hide the smoke-black) the 
marine band played while the guests sipped punch and munched 
cakes. Even the new fashions—the women’s gowns without 
waistline or sleeves;? the men’s plain black or dark-green suits 
with long trousers, and high beaver hats—seemed to reflect the 
domestic political revolution which the war had brought about. 


10 Pakenham’s remains were subsequently sent to England preserved 
in a barrel of rum. 

1 The war officially ended Christmas eve, just when the battle was 
beginning. On the assumption that Britain was really opposed to our pur- 
chase of Louisiana, it can be deduced that getting possession of it was a 
secondary objective in provoking the war of 1812. 

2The Récamier gown introduced by Dolly Madison. 
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Though they still clung to their old-fashioned knee breeches 
and cocked hats, Madison and Monroe beamed on the spirit of 
harmony now prevalent, whereby once-famous men were for- 
gotten and political sinners forgiven—even John Randolph re- 
covered his seat in Congress this spring! The central govern- 
ment had been strengthened and nationalized far beyond the 
hopes of Washington or even Hamilton, the people had faced 
the awful idea of conscription when the mere raising of a few 
regiments in 1798 had nearly disrupted the Union; the navy 
was more popular than it had been even in Jefferson’s palmiest 
days; and there was a standing army which now not even Ran- 
dolph dared cal] “a bunch of ragamuffins.” 

At the President’s request, Monroe* made an elaborate re- 
port to Congress in answer to the protest of the New England 
states that only the governors could order the mobilization of 
the militia, which could then be commanded by no federal of- 
ficer except the commander in chief in person—a position that 
Monroe thought was tenable in times of peace, but which must 
be waived, like many other state prerogatives, in a national emer- 
gency such as war. But when pressed to define the President’s 
commission as commander in chief even in times of peace, he 
was forced to admit that the federal government always had a 
right to call out the militia to suppress insurrections against the 
legitimate authority of the United States. What, though, if the 
central government should abuse its authority and force the 
people (including the militia) to defend their rights? Monroe 
raised this question himself—merely to evade it: “I do not think 
that this is a probable danger in our system ... what with the 
polls and democratic representation at their disposal.” 

In another report Monroe recommended that the standing 
army should not be too drastically reduced, in view of condi- 
tions in Europe; but the question of military preparedness was 
involved with the huge debt left by the war, with mounting 
prices and depreciating currency, all of which brought up the 
problem of revenue and a tariff—and this problem in turn was 
related to sectional controversies, the territories, and so on. The 
embargo system having stimulated native manufacturing, capital 


8 William H. Crawford took over the War Department this year 
(1815). 
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otherwise restricted had gone into this industry; and now, to 
prevent dumping by Europe, some sort of tariff was needed, not 
only for revenue but to protect the infant industries. At the same 
time, the war having started a wave of emigration to the West 
(where in the past decade the population had doubled to three 
million, one-third of the national population), the question of 
industrial labor became pressing. In the South, the invention of 
the gin (1793) had made cotton so profitable that by 1800 its 
cultivation surpassed even tobacco, and by 1816 had doubled 
it; and the extension of the plantation system in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi (after Jackson had cleared out the 
Creeks), brought up the question of farm labor there, the slave 
traffic having been outlawed in 1807 and the shift from a 
patriarchal to a commercialized system of slavery meeting with 
increased opposition by the northern democracy. “We have 
the wolf by the ears and can neither hold him nor is it safe for 
us to let him go,” observed Jefferson. “Justice is in one scale, 
self-preservation is in the other.” 

Since it was largely the South and West, allied politically 
in the Democratic Party, that had successfully prosecuted the 
war, the country now looked to the same combination to solve 
the problems caused by the war; but though the Democratic 
Party was still in power, most of its principles of 1801 (includ- 
ing that of state rights) had about vanished. When the aging 
Jefferson, alarmed at this backsliding, emerged from his retire- 
ment and began to preach against Federalist heresies and the 
Supreme Court, few listened. John Randolph was one of the 
few remaining “old republicans’—a true Ishmael, his hand 
against everybody and everybody’s against him: even his ex- 
travagant “plantation manners” were now more a source of 
amusement than of irritation. 

The fact was that two great forces were at work shaping 
American history: sectionalism, passing out of its colonial status 
to industrial dependence and common exchange of northern 
manufactures, southern staples, and western farm products; and 
the frontier, as the East turned its back upon Europe and faced 
the West—the two main forces that were already being reflected 
in the central government’s increasing vigor in foreign affairs 
and determination to retaliate against any other great commer- 
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cial power. But since history is not merely economic and po- 
litical but also cultural, and since regional civilizations are prior 
to and independent of national civilizations, the presently pre- 
vailing harmony, if construed as meaning anything more than 
the usual postwar materialist optimism, was calculated to work 
more harm than good, in that such a superficial construction 
would dispense with the necessity of applying cultural brakes 
to progress lest economic unity be achieved before real political 
unity and thus produce cataclysm.* John Randolph was the first 
to observe and fight against this danger; but for the moment he 
too was responding to the general spirit of an era of good feel- 
ing (though intuitively sensing that it ought to have a spiritual 
or cultural significance), and astonished his colleagues by an- 
nouncing grandly: “I am no disciple of Calvin or Wesley, but 
I feel the necessity of a changed nature, of a new life, of a 
changed heart. I feel my stubborn and rebellious nature to be 
softened, and that it is essential to my comfort here as well as to 
my future welfare to cultivate and cherish feelings of good will 
towards all uncharitableness. There is not a human being that 
I would hurt if it were in my power . .. not even Bonaparte.” 


Obviously Randolph was not one of those who rejoiced 
when Napoleon escaped from Elba (March, 1815) and fled to 
France to plague Europe with his “Hundred Days” ending at 
Waterloo and carrying him into final exile at St. Helena. These 
three months gave some anxious moments to “Louis des 
Huitres” and his “Chambre Introuvable” (as he dubbed the 
Chamber of Deputies), At first it was uncertain whether only a 
fraction or all of France would respond to the ex-Emperor: if 
the former, there would surely be civil war; if the latter, foreign 
war. In opposing the sending of our fleet against Algiers—not 
because of any uncertainty as to success but because of unsettled 
conditions in France which might make that country and per- 
haps England regard the move with suspicion—Monroe predict- 
ed that Napoleon would attempt to seize Belgium in order “to 


*In broad terms it was the economic unity of the country being 
forced before political unity was achieved that led to the cataclysm of the 
War Between the States, The trend towards world-wide unification of 
civilizations cannot be ignored, but it can be controlled provided regional 
history is understood and not isolated from national history. 
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contrast his reign with that of the Bourbons”; and he thought 
that had Napoleon avoided his “Continental System” directed 
against England and declared himself for universal monarchy 
he might have secured Russia as an ally and thus altered the trend 
of history.® It was a toss-up, though, as between Napoleon’s 
continental policy and Britain’s marine usurpations; and Mon- 
roe’s hope was that anew Russian-French-American rapproche- 
ment might grow out of the present situation—a hope that 
towards the end of the year was brightened by a letter from the 
Duc de Richelieu (whose appointment as minister of foreign 
affairs was bitterly assailed by Wellington) expressing the same 
hope. Beyond the fact that Monroe’s generation had experienced 
two bitter wars with Britain, there were deeper ideological rea- 
sons for his pro-French and anti-British attitude. Britain was, 
he realized, still far from realizing Burke’s vision of an empire 
held together by ties of mutual affection rather than force;’ and 
meantime it was galling to Americans to be asked to accept Brit- 
ish precepts rather than practice and to regard any menace to 
England as a menace to the entire world. On the other hand, 
though he was anti-imperialist, he realized that Napoleon had 
held sway not so much as he had the power but as he was suf- 
fered by the French; and that his personal tyranny had been 
less baleful than the hateful laws he had wrecked, since, in re- 
moving the dead hand of the past from social and agrarian af- 
fairs, Napoleon had left in his wake a Europe freed of political 
feudalism and a spirit of freedom in the people which would 
impel them to struggle on against the restrictions imposed by 
the Congress of Vienna. “The prince who violates or neglects 
his trust is more of a brigand than the robber-chief,” Byron 
had said; and even granting that Napoleon was a species of the 
latter category, his culpability was less than that of those inflated 
monarchs now showing off at Chalons. . 

It was near Chalons on the Plain of Vertus (while Byron, 
on his way to exile in Italy and Greece and ultimately to his 
death, was at Waterloo collecting souvenirs of the great battle) 


5 Napoleon reached almost the same conclusion in his latter days at 
St. Helena. 

6 Burke’s vision was worked out in practice in the nineteenth-century 
period of the Pax Britannica. 
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that the pious and despotic Czar Alexander I of All the Russias, 
chagrined at his absence from Waterloo but determined to dis- 
play his prestige as the First Prince of Europe, was parading his 
one hundred and sixty thousand troops, after which, at seven 
field altars ranged about the plain, bearded prelates of the Ortho- 
dox Church sonorously intoned the Eucharist whilst Alexander 
and his two precious colleagues, Francis of Austria and Fred- 
erick William III of Prussia, withdrew to a purple pavilion to 
affix their signatures to a “Holy Alliance of Justice, Christian 
Charity, and Peace,” which called upon the Saviour and Scrip- 
tures for light and leading . . . and bound them to a score of 
tyranny, divine right, and legitimacy in Europe as a counter- 
force to the French Revolution. Though lacking England (who, 
however, did not actually oppose the Alliance), Turkey, and 
the Papacy, the Holy Alliance was now the dominant force in 
the Old World, and its first acts were to restore the unholy 
Ferdinand VII and the Inquisition to Spain and another Bourbon 
prince to Italy, enable Louis XVIII to return to Paris (whence 
he had fled at Napoleon’s approach), and menace with its iron 
hand, the fingers of which were blasphemously crossed to form 
a blessing, the New World across the sea. 

The next year (1816) would be election year in democratic 
America, where James Monroe was by common consent accept- 
ed as the logical successor of James Madison—thus continuing 
a dynasty of another sort, the Virginia Dynasty. One would-be 
American Napoleon raised his voice against this dynasty and 
Monroe: Aaron Burr, now back in New York, wrote his son- 
in-law, Governor Allston of South Carolina, to denounce bit- 
terly the “junto of actual and factitious Virginians who, having 
had possession of the Government for twenty-four years, con- 
sider the United States as their property. . . . Independently of 
the manner of the nomination and the location of the candidate, 
the man himself is one of the most improper and incompetent 
that could be selected. Naturally dull and stupid; extremely il- 
literate; indecisive to a degree that would be incredible to one 
who did not know him; pusillanimous, and of course hypo- 
critical; has no opinion on any subject and will always be under 
the government of the worst men. .. . He served in the Revo- 
tionary War!—that is, he acted a short time as aide-de-camp to 
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Lord Stirling who was regularly ---. Monroe’s whole duty 
was to fill his lordship’s tankard and hear, with indications of 
admiration, his lordship’s long stories about himself. ... As a 
lawyer, Monroe was far below mediocrity. He never rose to the 
honor of trying a cause of the value of a hundred pounds. This 
is a character exactly suited to the views of the Virginia Junto. 
... The moment is extremely auspicious for breaking down this 
degrading system. . . . If, then, there be a man in the United 
States of firmness and decision, and having standing enough to 
afford even a hope of success, it is your duty to hold him up to 
the public view: that man is Andrew Jackson!” 

Any condemnation coming from Burr was, of course, an 
endorsement in itself; and in November, when Monroe received 
134 electoral votes to Rufus King’s 34, Burr learned that Monroe 
was exactly suited not only to the views of the “Virginia Junto” 
but of the people everywhere. In December, Mississippi was 
admitted to the Union, and another vast territory was added to 
strengthen the Union “in quarters where it is most wanted” (as 
Monroe wrote Jackson, whose treaties with the Indians had 
made this possible), and at the same time help diminish the pub- 
lic debt by the sale of valuable land. Foreign affairs, too, were on 
the mend: Britain was displaying a more co-operative attitude 
in discussing the Labrador fisheries, and the naval expedition to 
Algiers had met with mild success. 

In his correspondence with Monroe, Jackson made the 
amazing assertion—amazing, in view of his subsequent arbitrary 
administration—that the President ought not to be the head of a 
party but of the whole nation: in other words, that Federalists 
should be included in the next administration. Monroe agreed 
to this in principle, but he pointed out that while many indi- 
vidual Federalists had given proof of their loyalty during the - 
late war, there was no dodging the fact that the party itself was 
guilty of many acts of disloyalty—“That some of the leaders 
entertained principles unfriendly to our system of government 
... and meant to work a change in it by taking advantage of 
favorable circumstances, I am equally satisfied.” When Jackson 
protested he was referring to the loyal Federalists, Monroe re- 
plied that, since a Democratic President was elected by the 
Democratic Party, he could not very well conduct himself in 
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office except as a Democrat. Should not those friends who had 
supported him be relied upon to fulfill his party pledges, rather 
than those who were hostile and had opposed his objectives? 
Might not the inclusion of Federalists in the national councils 
help resuscitate their party now crushed by its own excesses? 
His conclusion was that his administration should rest upon the 
Democratic Party, displaying a spirit of moderation towards 
the Federalist Party and discriminating between that party and 
its members, and thus “bring the whole into the republican fold 
as soon as possible.” Many distinguished men thought a strong 
minority opposition was desirable in order to keep the regnant 
party in line; but his own opinion, apparently sustained by the 
history of the ancient republics, was that this was not prac- 
ticable. Probably the political unity of the country, so essential 
as a parallel of economic unity, would be best served by respect- 
ing the representation principle and taking the four heads of 
the departments from the four sections. When Jackson declined 
the War Department, Monroe wrote him that he purposed a 
government of the people, through himself, “for the term of 
my appointment and not for the aggrandizement of any one.” 
On the eve of his inauguration he wrote Jefferson that Congress 
had favorably received the latter’s recommendation to appro- 
priate thirty thousand dollars to pay Trumbull for paintings of 
the Revolution, and took occasion to say that he intended to 
offer the State Department to John Quincy Adams in order 
to offset talk in the North that the high offices were only for 
Virginians. 

On March 5, 1817, the National Intelligencer reported: 
“Under the auspices of a delightful day, yesterday took place 
the interesting ceremony attendant on the entrance of the 
President-elect of the United States on the duties of his arduous 
station. The ceremony and the spectacles were simple, but 
grand, animating and impressive. . .. The principles developed 
in the inaugural speech are such if adhered to will triumphantly 
bear him through. They are those of the honest republican and 
at the same time of the practical statesman. They afford us the 
highest presage of an upright and unsophisticated administra- 
tion of public affairs, on the solid principles of the Constitution, 
regulated by reason and tempered by wisdom and experience.” 
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Ill 
The Presidency, 1817-1825 


HEMISPHERIC UNITY — 


. «+ Much remains 
To conquer still; peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war; new foes arise .. . 


Milton. 


N his first inaugural President Monroe considered the 

problems of peace and war, neutrality and preparedness. 

“Experiencing the fortune of other nations, the United 

States may again be involved in war, and it may, in that 
event, be the object of the adverse party to overset our govern- 
ment, to break our Union, and demolish us as a nation. Our 
distance from Europe, and the just, moderate and pacific policy 
of our government, may form some security against these dan- 
gers, but they ought to be anticipated and guarded against. . . . 
We must support our rights or lose our character and with it 
perhaps our liberties. A people who fail to do it can scarcely be 
said to hold a place among independent nations. National honor 
is national property of the highest value. The sentiment in the 
mind of every citizen is national strength.” 

Like every civilized person, Monroe loathed war for the 
sake of war as the sink of all injustice and cruelty. Once, in 1793 
when the Federalists were fomenting war with Spain, he had 
written Jefferson: “J am, against every invitation to war, an 
advocate of peace. The insults of Spain, Britain, or any other of 
the combined powers, I deem no more worthy of our notice as 
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a nation than those of a lunatic to a man in health,—for I con- 
sider them as desperate and raving mad. To expose ourselves to 
their fury if we can get out of their way, would be as imprudent 
in the former as in the latter case.” Jefferson had described war 
as an instrument entirely useless in redressing wrongs, and which 
multiplied rather than indemnified losses; and Madison had more 
than once pointed out that no nation could ever hope to pre- 
serve its freedom in the midst of continual warfare. There was 
no escaping the logic that war was violence, and that violence 
as a means of settling differences was uncivilized. On the battle- 
field Monroe had himself seen men torn to pieces by cannon 
balls and grapeshot, pierced by musket balls (he still carried in 
his left shoulder the shot received at Trenton), cut down by 
swords, transfixed by bayonets, crushed by carriages, trampled 
by horses; had heard their groans and curses, and seen them 
rushing on with fury or retreating in despair. Time was when 
soldiers had fought as if on parade, led by gentleman officers in 
wigs and lace, as if playing a noble and courtly game. But now, 
against the flying ball, no valor availed and soldiers might die 
without even seeing the means of their destruction; while mod- 
ern democratic war, the revolutionary levée-en-masse popular- 
ized by Napoleon, promised to exterminate whole populations 
and transform the drama of battle into a farce. The civilized man 
who heeded Socrates’s injunction Know Thyself! must realize 
that he was something more than a fighting animal. Only those 
who profited materially from war—by imperialist looting, or by 
opposing such liberal progress as threatened their material pos- 
sessions—pretended that conflict was the original fact of life and 
that “the covenant without the sword is but an empty set of 
words offering no security!”! Indeed, for those to whom per- 
sonal gain is the only workable motive for citizenship, even 
peace was a mere opportunity to pursue another sort of war as 
so-called “private enterprise.” What could all such wars produce 
but that “fatal intoxication of victory” in which men lost their 
salutary fears and moral decay set in? 

But war necessitated by self-sacrificing idealism was an- 
other thing. War of man against nature, of spirit against mat- 


1 Thomas Hobbes, De Cive. Treitschke, Nietzsche, Bernhardi, and 
Spengler gave naturalistic sanction to war. 
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ter, of liberty against fatality,such warfare constituted the his- 
tory of human progress; and only because of the victory of 
spiritual man was there a social world in which parliaments and 
courts of justice were won and defended by fighting despotism. 
It was this old Roman idea—Justice under Law?—that the 
American Revolution had put in words and practice and was 
now spreading over the world. Thus was deduced the negative 
assertion of the Declaration of Independence that government 
derives its power from the consent of the governed; thus added, 
the positive injunction of the Constitution, We, the People! So 
long as the sword cast its protective shadow over justice and 
human rights, the sword was morally justified as opening the 
road to peace. Thus, while the compassionate man must hate 
war as the weapon of tyranny and barbarism, the civilized man 
must be ready to fight the devil with fire if that was the only 
means of preserving his hard-earned liberties; and since “the 
arms are fair when the intent of bearing them is just,” war with a 
civilized objective, far from brutalizing man, heightened his 
love of liberty and his disposition to self-sacrifice, carried his 
energies to a lofty tension, and gave the seal of nobility to him 
who possessed the courage to confront death and destruction 
for an ideal. Franklin’s dictum, “There never was a good war 
nor a bad peace,” was, like most of his platitudes, conspicuous 
for its sentimentality: there was such a thing as a good war—for 
liberty against tyranny; and there was such a thing as a bad 
peace—that imposed by a successful tyrant. 

Thus pacifism was neither patriotic nor charitable: patriot- 
ism, a lofty emotion second only to love of God, cannot be re- 
duced to academic terms or utilitarian values; while charity, a 
theological virtue, is the triumph of the spirit in the war being 
constantly waged by man in his dualistic nature as mere animal 
and as the vessel of the Holy Ghost. Pacifism, a mere rationaliza- 
tion of the precept that it is better to be a live coward than a 
dead hero, indicates an anxious regard for material life and 
property; and though pacifists might assert that right makes 
might, this was simply reversing the imperialist credo that might 
makes right. Surely the cynicism of pacifists in taking for grant- 
ed those liberties for which others had fought and died, was no 


2 The philosophical concept of the Stoics. 
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less materialistic than the greed of imperialists who justified war 
and let others do the fighting! But if pacifism in times of danger 
constituted a tacit alliance with the enemy and therefore a men- 
ace to the State, in the moral realm its danger was even greater; 
for in denying the eternal struggle between good and evil, pac- 
ifism denied that those smoking volcanoes of malignity in human 
nature were worth fighting—the result being a pseudo-spiritual 
self-righteousness which, in exalting life, health, and property, 
was in essence a materialism that must inevitably produce apathy 
when adjustment was found impossible to a world in which no 
hell-fire was admitted to exist but which does exist. 

The only honorable purpose of a free government was, 
therefore, not pacifism but peace. Peace, the objective of pa- 
triotic statesmanship, depended not upon a pacifist spirit but 
upon the accumulation of deterrents against aggression coupled 
with a sincere effort to redress grievances; but since battles must 
be won in peacetime (victory being the confirmation of a species 
of superiority acquired before war occurs), such peace depend- 
ed upon the maintenance of proper security. “To preserve peace 
will no doubt be difficult,” wrote President Monroe, “but by 
accomplishing it we can show our wisdom and magnanimity, 
and secure to our people the enjoyment of a dignified repose by 
indulging which they will be prosperous and happy.” 

Peace with honor, security with liberty—how could these 
best be served? Universal peace, being interwoven with all other 
problems of civilization, was the problem not of one admin- 
istration nor of one country but of all civilization, and hence 
would not be permanently achieved until civilization evolved 
to a higher humanistic level. Meantime, how might an individual 
nation find honorable peace with security? Isolation, as De- 
mosthenes had pointed out, was impossible for a nation, and 
what was true in ancient Athens was increasingly emphasized 
as the world grew smaller with more extensive communications; 
and moreover, security by isolation (which Rousseau said could 
only be found at the bottom of a well) must be purchased at 
the price of liberty and progress, Disarmament must be universal 
in order to be effective, since it would be folly for one nation 
to disarm while hostile nations remained armed. An armed neu- 
trality might serve security according to the maxim si vis pacem 
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para bellum; but in a war refraining from armed interference on 
the side of justice would constitute a betrayal of civilization it- 
self. As an expediency, peaceful nations (which aggressors de- 
pended on picking off one by one) might find some protection 
in collective security such as that of the northern European na- 
tions in 1780; but without the support of the big conservative 
powers such a league would be ineffective (as was the northern 
European league without the support of the powers including 
the Washington administration), and with such support the 
league would not then serve the interests of peace—it being im- 
possible (since all national groups tend to attribute self- 
righteousness to their present mood) to assure peace by reserv- 
ing armament exclusively to those nations satisfied they are 
maintaining the status quo. Moreover, the drag of national in- 
terests would tend to disrupt such alliances once the menace 
were removed and the bonds of common fear which created 
them began to slacken; and since nations would always differ 
about rights and prerogatives, to ignore these divisions was 
simply to ignore the divisive forces of a world in revolution. 
While Monroe and his contemporaries did have an ideal of 
collective security loosely functioning somewhat like the United 
States with its central government and independent yet inter- 
. dependent sovereign states, they had no definite idea of a league 
of nations to enforce peace, and would probably have regarded 
‘with hostility any plan for an international authority, written 
or unwritten, embodied in a person or held in the mind of so- 
ciety, which, to be viable, must have a definite degree of super- 
power, legislative and executive as well as judicial. For, once 
armed force for security alone were accepted as the basis of a 
world-controlling council (and this is always a danger so long 
as men think in terms of centralization and power politics), such 
a world-council would be a mere alliance of the big conservative 
powers, and the executives of such an organism really world- 
dictators.’ The historical position of the United States must re- 
pudiate such a set-up—worse than even the most materialistic 
isolationism—as giving a naturalistic sanction to war, an adher- 


3 The Hamiltonian position. Walter Lippmann expresses it in modern 
terminology (U. S. Foreign Policy). 
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ence to the efficacy of centralization,* and, above all, a devotion 
to national interest alone to the detriment of America’s idealistic 
mission.® Since war is not biologically impelled, it is compara- 
tively easy to stay men’s primordial motive for fighting by satis- 
fying the biological necessities such as eating and reproducing; 
but these imperatives having been met, it becomes paramount— 
as men embroider on the basic pattern and add to the initial 
drives of their being with religion, art and the skills, and so find 
it necessary to defend their civilizations by wars culturally in- 
duced—to erect cultural as well as economic and military bar- 
riers against the institution of war... 

Such was the gist of President Monroe’s vision of world 
unity in peace. He well knew that such an ideal must be ap- 
proached as a limit with almost mathematical precision, world 
unity being dependent upon hemispheric unity, hemispheric 
unity upon national unity, and national unity upon the satisfac- 
tion of men’s fundamental and cultural needs. He sincerely be- 
lieved that national unity in the United States was being rapidly 
achieved through the exercise of democracy and christian 
morality, which enabled Americans to produce what was of 
value to the world because they were developing their personal- 
ity to the utmost, making their culture not a mere ornament but 
an expression of the whole nation’s character—a sort of cycle 
wherein freedom urged men to democratic culture, and demo- 
cratic culture influenced men to right living. There were still 
two main obstacles to this ideal American development—so- 
called technological progress, and a rising plutocracy avid for 
political, economic, and social power—and these forces must be 
combatted and rigidly circumscribed lest machinery and a sys- 
tem of predatory irresponsibility deprive workers of the fruits 


* Historically, the naturalistic sanction of war is connected with cen- 
tralization and industrialism. Thus Prussianism gained its ascendancy by 
uniting with big industry and using the centralizing tendency against par- 
ticularism. 


5 The claim that America has sought to impose its own utopian con- 
ception of democracy on the rest of the world, is false. America got the 
idea of freedom as a natural right for all men from medieval Catholic, 
seventeenth-century English, and eighteenth-century French philosophers, 
and in putting this philosophy in words and practice and carrying it with 
our flag, America has only been returning what it received. 
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of their labor and thus delay the constitution of human society 
for the peaceful business of producing and transmitting the ac- 
cumulated heritage from which spiritual and material nourish- 
ment is derived... 


In keeping with this ideal and with the prevalent spirit of 
unity, Monroe chose his cabinet with great care. The most im- 
portant post, the State Department, was given to the fifty-year- 
old John Quincy Adams (the only Northerner in the cabinet), 
who, though with Federalist leanings, was politically independ- 
ent of any party, and who possessed a spotless character and a 
strong, if narrow, intellect. William H. Crawford of Georgia, a 
shrewd and witty man of forty-four, was retained in the Treas- 
ury, where he had been called by Madison after a mission to 
Paris and a brief term in the War Department. The War De- 
partment, first declined by Henry Clay (sulking because he was 
not given the State Department), and then by Andrew Jackson, 
was given to John C. Calhoun, who, though only thirty-five, 
already had displayed the weight of his authority and genius. 
The attorney-generalship went to William Wirt of Maryland, 
who, unlike the others in the cabinet, had no presidential aspira- 
tions. “I am already higher than I had any reason to expect,” de- 
clared the so-called “American Goethe,” who had been born of 
humble German parents, “and I should be light-headed indeed, 
because I have been placed on a knoll where I feel safe, to aspire 
at the mountain’s pinnacle in order to be blown to atoms.” In 
another man such self-deprecation would have been significant, 
but Wirt actually meant it. 

The President was pleased with his cabinet, pleased with the 
unity of the nation as evidenced by his great majority vote, 
pleased with the peace prevailing in Europe which permitted 
him to tackle domestic problems undisturbed by the eddies of 
foreign wars, and pleased with the prestige of his party—a pres- 
tige which he ascribed to the confidence and approval of the 
country at large. The postwar panic resulting from the embargo. 
system and the abandonment of specie payments was now under 
control, and specie payments had been resumed. Charles Bull- 
finch, whom Monroe had appointed to replace Latrobe, was re- 
building the Capitol after the original plans of Dr. Thornton 
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(except that the great dome was to be raised on a base and a 
low lantern set‘on top), and the city was being rapidly rebuilt— 
Monroe, like Madison, had refused to abandon the “desecrated 
capital” and move to “hospitable Philadelphia,” where the 
President’s House built by Hoban awaited him. Only one sad 
event marred his serenity: the serious illness of his wife. Their 
withdrawal from the social life of the capital® was a hardship 
for their two daughters, especially Eliza, whose vivacity had 
been cultivated by her long French schooling; but to Monroe it 
was a source of relief, inasmuch as it enabled him to devote all 
his free time to his wife. oF 

Late in the spring the President journeyed to Montpelier 
for a short visit to Madison, but had to decline an invitation from 
Jefferson because of his plans for a grand tour of the country 
to inspect the Atlantic defenses and make a survey for internal 
improvements—and incidentally to try to conciliate the remain- 
ing Federalists.’ His first speech was delivered at Baltimore on 
June 2 (soon after the steam-propelled Savannah had crossed the 
Atlantic in twenty-two days), when he outlined his double aim 
to secure our defense against external foes and to promote in- 
ternal harmony. Visiting the chief seaboard cities to Portland, 
his party traversed New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, 
to Detroit, returning to Washington by way of Zanesville, Pitts- 
burgh, and Fredericktown. Everywhere, except at Boston 
(where the Federalists insisted on making their own speeches), 
the President was received with enthusiasm and receptions. 
“The President’s tour through the East has produced something 
like a political jubilee,” wrote the witty Crawford. “They were, 
in the Land of Steady Habits, at least for the time, ‘all Federalists, 
all Republicans.’ If the bondmen and bondwomen were not set 
free and individual debts released, a general absolution of po- 
litical sins seems to have been mutually agreed upon. Whether 
the parties will not relapse on the approach of their spring elec- 

6 Mrs. Smith wrote: “Although they [the Monroes] have lived seven 


years in Washington, both Mr. and Mrs. Monroe are perfect strangers not 
only to me but all the citizens.” 

7 Monroe, like most Democratic presidents, seems to have taken 
southern loyalty for granted, for he did not get around to making his tour 
there (to Augusta, thence through the Cherokee region to Nashville, 
Louisville, and Lexington) until two years later. 
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tions in Massachusetts, can only be determined by the event. 
In this world there seems to be nothing free from alloy. Whilst 
the President is lauded for the good he has done in the East 
by having softened Party asperity and by the apparent recon- 
ciliation which, for the moment, seems to have been effected be- 
tween materials the most heterogeneous, the restless, the carping, 
the malevolent men in the Ancient Dominion are ready to de- 
nounce him for his apparent acquiescence in the seeming man- 
worship with which he was venerated by the Wise Men of the 
East.” 


2. Like the Doge who wedded the Adriatic, Monroe, after 

his return from a brief honeymoon, was finding that there 
were tempests as well as pearls to be reaped from his marriage 
to the presidency. First of all, there was the pressing question 
of whether the independence of Buenos Aires should be recog- 
nized. Summoning his cabinet, the President posed these ques- 
tions: Was the executive empowered to recognize new states 
whose independence had not been acknowledged by the mother 
country? —Would sending a minister there constitute such rec- 
ognition?—Was it timely to send a commission to study South 
American affairs>—What attitude should we adopt towards 
Spain in regard to this matter and her refusal to settle the Florida 
question? Should we break up the outlaw organizations at 
Amelia Island (Florida) and Galveston, which, augmented by 
Seminoles and runaway slaves, were committing outrages on 
United States territory; and if so, what of the risk of war with 
Spain and perhaps disapproval of other nations?—If we should 
accept the offer of Britain and France to arbitrate the matter on 
the basis of the Mississippi as a boundary, would not that mean 
that those powers would be against us if we insisted on pushing 
the matter ourselves with Spain? 

It was decided to do nothing about sending a commission to 
South America, a previous one having met with suspicion by 
the natives and with alarm by the European powers. In the 
meantime, the State Department had obtained possession of the 
Czar’s instructions to his ministers relative to the manner in 
which the dispute between Spain and Portugal should be settled: 
by the latter’s surrendering all the territory she had occupied and 
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returning the colonies to Spain on the basis of Britain’s media- 
tion, which simply meant a combination of the old colonial 
status and free trade. Monroe thought Britain’s plan was liberal, 
but there was little reason to expect it would be acceptable to 
Spain, where “the ancient, obstinate policy of never conceding 
still prevails in the council of the State.” There was one con- 
sideration, however, which Russia had overlooked but which 
Britain saw clearly: that even if Spain accepted the proposal, 
the colonies might not! It was, as a witty member of Commons 
observed, very much like Dame Partlett calling her chickens, 
“Come, biddy, biddy; come and be killed!” 

But even as the cabinet was ponderously considering this 
complex question it was settled by General Jackson in his own 
simple and direct fashion. Jackson, who had been sent to south- 
ern Georgia to end the depredations there, had previously writ- 
ten Monroe that he thought a more vigorous policy should be 
pursued towards McGregor’s freebooters who had seized 
Amelia Island “in the name of Venezuela and Buenos Aires,” 
as well as towards the British agents who were inciting the In- 
dians against Georgia; and that since Spain was obviously unable 
to preserve order, we should take Amelia and “simultaneously 
the whole of East Florida, to be held as an indemnity for the out- 
rages . .. upon our property and citizens.” Either because he 
misconstrued the President’s directions or because of his own 
impetuosity, Jackson soon afterward crossed the Florida line in 
pursuit of marauding Indians, captured and garrisoned a fort on 
Spanish territory, seized Pensacola and Barrancas, and executed 
two British subjects (Ambrister and Arbuthnot), thus bringing 
the United States to the verge of war with Spain as well as with 
Britain “had the ministry but held up a finger,” as Foreign Sec- 
retary Castlereagh declared. 

Monroe, who was at his lodge in Loudon County recover- 
ing from an attack of “influenza complicated by bile,” hurried 
back to Washington to consider Jackson’s report with his cab- 
inet, which was divided as to the General’s culpability. There 
was no doubt as to the depredations on American territory, 
Spain’s inability to control Florida, the peninsula’s geographical 
importance to our security,’ or as to Britain’s ulterior motive 
in refusing to countenance Florida’s being set up as an inde- 
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pendent state and in encouraging acts of outlawry; but at the 
same time Jackson’s precipitancy did embarrass the administra- 
tion’s plan to buy or otherwise peacefully acquire the territory. 
Monroe confessed to Madison that the proposition was bad 
whichever way it was regarded: to take Florida by force would 
be to invite war with Spain and alienate us from Britain and 
France (and Florida was not so essential to our national security - 
as to risk this); while not to take it would anger a great number 
of Americans already resentful of Spain’s insults. 

Despite all talk, however, the fact remained that Jackson 
had already entered Florida, punished the offenders, and taken 
possession of Amelia and Pensacola. Monroe wrote Jackson 
frankly that he had transcended the War Department’s orders, 
but suggested that perhaps further mitigating circumstances 
had dictated Jackson’s act as a patriotic duty—a hint for some 
verbal ammunition to use against Spain by stating the case con- 
cretely for Jackson’s guidance. The pursuit of hostile Seminoles, 
who were not residents of Florida and therefore not Spanish sub- 
jects, could not be regarded as an act of war, and the less so 
because of our treaty with Spain, which bound her to restrain 
the Indians. But an attack by American troops upon Spanish 
forts held by Spanish soldiers was quite another thing: if the 
President had ordered this attack (and authorizing the holding 
of the forts would amount to the same thing) it would have con- 
stituted an act of war which he was not constitutionally author- 
ized to declare. On the other hand, his disavowal of it as the 
arbitrary act of an American general would be promptly met 
by Spain with a demand that the forts be restored and the gen- 
eral punished. There was one loophole for the administration: 
if the Spanish were assisting the Indians with arms and military 
support, then in pursuing the enemy we would be justified in 
any conflict with the enemy’s unlawful allies. Jackson imme- 
diately replied that the Spanish governor had done just this, and 

1In 1763 Florida (including West Florida, which embraced a large 
part of what is now Alabama and Mississippi) was ceded to England; but 
Spain recovered possession in 1783. In 1795 Spain sold West Florida toa 
France (a part of which was included in the Louisiana Purchase), but 
retained the peninsula. Seven years before Jackson’s venture, Congress 
had passed a resolution declaring against Florida’s passing into the hands 
of another foreign power. a 
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that if war ensued it would have been begun by Spain; but in 
the same letter he weakened this position by protesting that 
Florida was necessary to the security of the nation.” Jackson was 
now showing anger that the onus of the situation should all be 
placed upon him; and Monroe closed the correspondence by 
suggesting that he communicate with Calhoun in case Congress 
should ask for the papers. 

Spain’s procrastinating policy with regard to Florida was 
now becoming clearer in connection with South American af- 
fairs. President Monroe had urged the cession of Florida to the 
United States in order to remove a probable cause for war, but 
it was now obvious that this was precisely the reason Spain was 
holding the perrinsula—that is, she hoped to form a European 
alliance, starting with her present understanding with Russia,* 
to make general war against the Americas and, by reducing them 
to the colonial status, restore the old balance of power; and 
knowing that the United States would not take part in any coun- 
cil about South American affairs that did not have as its object 
the colonies’ complete independence, she meant to keep the 
Florida controversy alive as a pretext for war with the United 
States, which in turn would be a prelude to a general war be- 
tween the European powers and the Americas. There was only 
one fly in Spain’s precious imperialist ointment: uncertainty 
about Britain who, beneath her outward show of monarchy, dis- 
played a puzzling penchant for the popular freedom that was 
leavening the whole imperial lump with democracy. 

Monroe was having almost daily meetings with his cabinet. 
As he had anticipated, Spain was now demanding to know 
whether the forts had been seized at the government’s order, 
and if not, whether Jackson would be court-martialed for the 
affront. Calhoun thought Jackson should be court-martialed; 


2 Jackson’s defense was that he had acted according to the President's 
instructions as contained in a letter delivered by a mutual friend, Congress- 
man Rhea; but Monroe denied ever having written such a letter, and if it 
existed it was never found. 


3 The key to European politics has always been the struggle to keep 
any one power from dominating Europe; and each power, in turn having 
learned that the obstacle to this domination is Russia, has determined that 
an alliance with Russia (a two-power domination) is the next best thing 
to a single-power domination. 
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but when Adams rose to the General’s defense and the cab- 
inet’s majority supported him, Calhoun withdrew his objection 
and made the vote of confidence unanimous.* As a matter of 
fact, though, Monroe had never had the least intention of giving 
Spain this satisfaction. He had already answered their protests 
by saying that the forts would be returned, but that it was the 
governor of Pensacola who should be court-martialed as the 
guilty party, and added a stern warning that Spain must keep 
adequate troops in Florida to control the country—knowing 
quite well that Spain had neither the troops nor the money for 
this purpose. This troublesome matter disposed of (at least tem- 
porarily), Monroe took himself off to Charlottesville to comb 
the minds of Jefferson and Madison and work on his second 
annual message to Congress. 

It was late in November when he returned to Washington, 
two months after a ray of light had emanated from Aix-la- 
Chapelle where a congress of princes and ministers had agreed 
that the occupation of French territory should entirely cease by 
the end of November. Both Wellington, commanding the al- 
lied armies, and the Czar had agreed to this generous gesture, 
as the result of which France was readmitted to the affairs of 
Europe and the pentarchy of European powers pledged itself 
to maintain peace and, in case of disturbance, to concert the 
proper repressive measures to a congress or league of nations. 
The French king now came out strongly for popular measures 
and compromise, indiscriminately attacking the extreme radi- 
cals and extreme royalists; and Lafayette was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, now composed for the most part of the 
new middle class. The prevalent mellow mood affected even 
Britain, who not only concluded a “most acceptable conven- 
tion” respecting commerce, fisheries, and boundaries, with our 
minister, Richard Rush, but the first of the year (1819)' let it be 
known that in the matter of the South American colonies the 
wishes of the United States should be “foremost”; whereupon 


4 Calhoun’s position was that it was a matter of policy and not per- 
sonalities that was being debated, and he readily cast his final vote with the 
rest of the cabinet; but years later, when Jackson learned that Calhoun 
had dared to criticize his conduct, one of the bitterest political feuds in 
American history developed. 
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Spain showed a pleasing disposition to arbitrate the Florida ques- 
tion, and Russia, not to be outdone in amity, informed her min- 
isters that she would approve any treaty which Spain should 
make with the United States in this matter. Monroe, though 
never admitting that Jackson had not transcended his orders, 
was now pleased that he had consistently refused to have him 
censured or punished: had this been done it would have 
weakened the whole American position—and besides, “they 
richly merited the treatment they received,” he dryly ob- 
served. 

On February 22—the same day that the Fourteenth Regi- 
ment was giving Jackson a grand ball in New York City—the 
Spanish envoy agreed to sell Florida for five million dollars. 
There were some minor details to dispose of first, such as an- 
nulling previous land grants in Ftorida to Spanish nobles, but the 
bill was hurried to Congress (which had previously appropriat- 
ed the money), where it was bitterly opposed by the “business” 
elements led by Henry Clay, who declared that the money was 
being paid out “to recover runaway slaves” and would be used 
by Spain to finance a campaign to recover her South American 
colonies, Crawford supported Clay, not because he accredited 
the industrial wing with any lofty sentiments (knowing that 
the North’s real reason for objecting was that the acquisition of 
Florida would add to the South’s domain), but because it would 
increase the popularity of Jackson, who was his presidential 
rival; but Adams displayed his usual probity and independence 
by supporting the purchase, even though Jackson was also his 
rival. The treaty was ratified by the Senate, but it yet had to be 
ratified by the Spanish government. 

But the “business party” really had a more subtle motive in 
kicking up a row against the Florida treaty—to raise a dust to 
obscure the not unexpected bank crash which occurred at this 
time. The United States Bank, never very popular, immediately 
came under fire; and the Baltimore branch, having refused to 
pay the state tax, appealed to the Supreme Court, thus giving 
Chief Justice John Marshall occasion to pronounce that the cen- 
tral government proceeded directly from the people and not 
from the states, and that the institutions of the central govern- 
ment were therefore not taxable by the states. The legal axiom 
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which Marshall deduced was that the Constitution and laws 
made pursuant thereto were supreme, and hence controlled the 
constitutions and laws of the respective states. The loose con- 
struction of the Constitution had begun: Marshall’s verdict, if 
accepted, would be the death knell of state rights. 

Behind the financial crisis of 1819 was a history of much 
fumbling to grasp at changed political and economic conditions, 
which were accelerated, though not directly caused, by the War 
of 1812. This war, though dealing a heavy blow to New Eng- 
land shipping and fishing interests, had given a fillip to manu- 
facturing; and manufacturing, in creating an increased demand 
for cotton, had doomed the Virginia tobacco plantations and 
given a fillip to cotton plantations farther south. The political 
effect of increasing slavery in the far-South had been to enhance 
antislavery sentiment in the North, a sentiment shared to some 
extent by Virginia, where slaves were now such a liability as to 
cause Randolph to observe that the time was fast approaching 
when slaves would be advertising for their ranaway masters! 
And finally, the war had made the American mind more intro- 
spective—less interested in European affairs; more interested in 
internal improvements. But general and remote causes never be- 
ing apparent to those immersed in the event, many immediate 
reasons were advanced for the present crisis: that it was the re- 
sult of a protective tariff; that it was due to the bad weather in 
Europe which had destroyed crops and produced an industrial 
chaos that was reflected in America, that it was deliberately 
brought on by the bank; and so on. No doubt all these were con- 
tributing causes; but the primary cause was that which obtains 
im any Gninbial crisis—a combination of greed and swindling 
(which a non-working class weaves into high-sounding justifi- 
cations for a life of ease) that manifested itself in fraudulent pur- 
chase and manipulation, high prices, land speculation, low 
wages, and the sale of worthless stocks by joint-stock companies 
to innocent purchasers. When this house of cheating cards 
tumbled, the United States Bank was the first to feel the shock, 
and, faced with ruin, it began to insist that specie payments be 
restored. 

The idea of a central bank as supported by Monroe and 
Calhoun was sound and patriotic in the abstract; but actually, 
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when the second bank was created in 1816, five years after the 
termination of the previous bank’s charter, its only assets had 
been printing presses to turn out worthless money—“Bits of foul 
paper, marked so many cents, and signed by some tradesman, 
barber or innkeeper,” as Thomas Hart Benton fumed.5 Since 
the Constitution forbade the states to emit bills of credit, it was 
decided that the states could confer this privilege upon individ- 
uals!—a privilege which individuals accepted with avidity. As 
scandals increased, a congressional committee was ordered to 
report; but it soon became evident that this investigation was 
merely meant to whitewash the institution and force the bank’s 
president to serve as a scapegoat by flight. But whitewash can- 
not prop up a tumbling edifice; and the bank, guilty of every act 
of crooked finance and bankrupt at the time, was soon crashing 
with its stock. It was quickly discovered then that the hank had 
never had any paid-in capital, because the first subscribers had 
been permitted to borrow money on their stock with which to 
purchase more stock, until a huge pyramid was built up without 
any base of assets—after which the bank was manipulated for 
the benefit of the board of directors, among whom were forty 
members of Congress! Thus, to save itself and prevent the crim- 
inal prosecution of its officials, the bank was now forced to re- 
strict credits, issue a demand for collections, and insist on specie 
payments from other banks, which, being insolvent, naturally 
failed and, unable to borrow, had their collateral property taken 
away by foreclosures. Industry practically ceased, and with it 
the demand for labor. The prostrate bank had no power left 
except to sue debtors. The country seethed with anger; and a 
populistic movement swept over the West, where outright war 
was declared (despite Marshall’s pronouncement) against the 
bank, which had obtained possession of vast: territories from 
defaulting speculators. Benton called it “a period of gloom and 
agony.” 

Two benefits, one material and one spiritual, accrued to the 
financial bourgeoisie from the crisis: the wholesale exploitation 
by the bank had garnered from the multitude of small producers 


5 Benton was now a Congressman from Missouri, where he had gone 
(he was a North Carolinian by birth) to recover his health. 
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the large sums needed for the establishment of the factory 
system; and the misery of the workers prompted the first or- 
ganized charities that were henceforth to play so important a 
role in the self-glorification of the prosperous. It was also a 
warning to the budding capitalists to be on their guard: their 
narrow escape from prison made it obvious that something must 
be done about it, and a movement was begun to establish a bank- 
ruptcy code which would free men from such debts as they 
were unable to pay—provided the “debts” were on a grand scale, 
- Say, two or three hundred thousand dollars, for less than which 
no bankrupt could be called respectable. Finance capitalism was 
now advancing rapidly—so rapidly that within a few years 
Daniel Webster could cooly declare that, the interests of his 
community having changed, he was ready to support the tariff 
with all its implications. 

While the stockjobbers were devising ways for “respect- 
able” bankrupts to escape prison for their crimes, an average of 
seventy-five thousand poor debtors were being imprisoned an- 
nually—half of them for less than twenty-dollar debts. The 
prisons provided no heat, covering, or food; and the debtors, too 
poor to provide these essentials at home, were of course unable 
to provide them in prison. The cause of this misery was neither 
incompetency nor dishonesty, nor yet laziness: it was simply 
low wages.* When workers attempted to strike for better wages 
they were promptly arrested for conspiracy. American workers 
fared better than those in Europe, for in a pinch they could al- 
ways emigrate to the West, while in Europe their only recourse 
was starvation; but even in America Jabor was politically help- 
less and got no sympathy from government officials and very 
little from the general public, which had not yet comprehended 
Jefferson’s substitution of “the pursuit of happiness” for “prop- 
erty.” It was an age when every state demanded ownership of 
property as a qualification for the franchise; when the laws re- 
quired that no man could hold public office unless he was a large 


6 For, working from 4:40 in the morning “till as long as they could 
see,” women got $1.50 a week, men a little more, and children a great 
deal less. Even in Philadelphia, where the highest wages prevailed, artisans 
got only $11 or $12 a week for the most skilled labor, such as iron casting, 
to $2.70 a day for paper hanging. 
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property holder,’ and presidential electors were chosen by leg- 
islatures which required high property qualifications for their 
members. - ; 

Monroe, who like all men sometimes said stupid things, in 
one of his annual messages congratulated the manufacturers on 
the “fall in the price of labor, apparently so favorable to the 
success of domestic manufactures.” About the only thing that 
can be said in extenuation of this statement is that Monroe was 
thinking in terms of opposition to the tariff which the manufac- 
turers were demanding because of the “high wages” they were - 
being forced to pay. 


3- The simmering sectional conflict, flaring up in the Florida 

question, which involved the extension of southern power, 
and in the financial crisis with its side issue of white and black 
slave labor, now burst into flame in the Missouri debate. On No- 
vember 16, 1818, Missouri and Arkansas! had petitioned for ad- 
mission to the Union, and the following February (the month 
in which Florida was purchased) a congressional committee re- 
ported a bill to enable the inhabitants to form a preparatory state 
constitution; whereupon James Talmadge, Jr., of New York, 
proposed an amendment forbidding the further introduction of 
slaves into the territory, and another amendment providing that 
all slave children born after the state’s admission should be free 
at the age of twenty-five. Thus slavery, like a suddenly awak- 
ened sleeping dog, angrily leaped into the arena of American 
politics to pursue its snarling course for half a century until 
finally impounded. 

The opponents of slavery, ably led by Rufus King of 
Massachusetts, had two excellent arguments: that slavery was 
an evil; and that the antislavery faction in Congress was the 
majority. The proponents of slavery, ably led by John Ran- 
dolph, had many good arguments: that Louisiana, of which 
Missouri was a part, had been promised that slavery in the ter- 

7 The governor of Massachusetts had to be “a Christian man worth 
1,000 pounds,” and the governor of Georgia must “own 500 acres of land 
and 4,000 pounds.” 

1 Fourteen years before the Louisiana Territory had been cut in two 
parts, all south of the thirty-third parallel being called Orleans (later ad- 


mitted as the state of Louisiana), and all north of the line being called 
Missouri (including the present state of Arkansas). 
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ritory would not be interfered with; that most of the emigration 
to Missouri had been and would be from the South, and that 
these amendments would not only deprive these emigrants of 
their property but would hurt Missouri by discouraging fur- 
ther emigration; and that—this was the crux of the whole mat- 
ter—Congress had no constitutional right to lay restrictions on 
a territory for admission to the Union, and if Congress usurped 
this right, as soon as such territory became a state its own leg- 
islative act would wipe out the restriction, or if this freedom 
were withheld, then such a state would not be on an equal foot- 
ing with other states. Moreover, Maine—a part of Massachusetts 
seeking admission as a free state—could be held off as a condi- 
tion of Missouri’s admission as a slave state; for if Maine had the 
right to choose to be free, then Missouri had the right to choose 
to be slave. ee 

For nearly a year the debate continued in Congress, over- 
shadowing all other considerations; and so bitter was the feeling 
that at one time Randolph suggested to Clay that the southern 
members retire in a body from the House. Jefferson emerged 
from his retirement to declare that slavery should be extended 
into the territories so that the evil might be lessened by diffusion. 
He repeated the gist of what he had said four years before: “The 
hour of emancipation is advancing in the march of time . . . and 
whether brought on by the generous energy of our minds or by 
the bloody process of St. Domingo . . . is a leaf of our history not 
yet turned over. ... That emancipation may finally be effected 
... will be the last and fondest prayer of him who now salutes 
you.”? John Quincy Adams noted in his Diary that “at our eve- 
ning parties we hear nothing but the Missouri question and Mr. 
King’s speeches.” Adams and Calhoun discussed the possibility 
of a dissolution of the Union which Calhoun thought improb- 


2 Jefferson’s sentiments were not considered extraordinary, they 
were in fact shared by many large slave holders. Nor were they confined 
to mere words: emancipation was nearly achieved on several occasions, 
and manumission was authorized by law (1782), provided free minors 
were maintained at their former masters’ expense. Robert Carter freed 
five hundred slaves in 1791, and John Randolph freed all his slaves at his 
death and had his estates sold to settle them in Ohio. There is no record 
of any prominent industrialist’s denouncing the factory labor system or 
impoverishing himself in behalf of his workmen. 
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able but possible—in which case the South would be forced to 
make an alliance with Britain. Adams asked dryly: Would the 
North, finding itself thus cut off from its natural outlet upon 
the ocean, be content to fall back upon its rocks bound hand 
and foot to starve, or would it retain its powers of locomotion 
to move southward by land? To this Calhoun retorted that in 
such a case “the South would find it necessary to make her 
communities all military.” 

President Monroe was profoundly disturbed. In the era of 
good feeling he had believed that national unity—the first step 
towards hemispheric and world unity—had been achieved, but 
now national unity seemed to be crumbling before his eyes. “I 
have never known a question so menacing to the tranquillity and 
even the continuance of our Union as the present one,” he con- 
fessed. Like most Virginians of his class, while he would have 
scorned any pious justification of slavery® to obscure its com- 
mercial aspects (as manufacturers obscured their exploitation 
of white labor), he took slavery for granted as a sort of meta- 
physical evil like war or the prison system, and believed he was 
doing his duty if he insisted that his own slaves be sold “b 
families to good masters, since the God who made us made the 
black people and they ought not to be treated with barbarity.” 
Though admitting the premise that slavery was an evil “that has 
preyed upon the very vitals of the Union,” he erred in his con- 
clusion that the object of the agitation of the question by the 
North was disunion (when actually the object was a uniform 
nationalism),* but he did see that “the same men in some in- 


3 As evidence of the reactionary effect of meddling, in less than ten 
years southern slave holders were piously justifying slavery. In 1828 
Thomas Cooper (professor of chemistry and political economy in South 
Carolina College, who had anticipated Darwin by thirty years in picturing 
the survival of the fittest, and whom Jefferson called the profoundest 
thinker in America) was bitterly attacking Jefferson’s equalitarianism in 
his lectures. 


4 Monroe lacked the perspective to see that the last thing the in- 
dustrialist party wanted was to disrupt the Union; that what they wanted 
and needed was a uniform nation. The Federalists had advocated state 
rights only because they were the disaffected, out-of-power party, and had 
agitated for secession only because they were a minority in their own 
section. Similarly, the abolitionists agitated for disunion (Garrison pub- 
licly burned the Constitution, “the compact between the North and 
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stances who were parties to the project in 1786 for closing the 
mouth of the Mississippi . . . may be considered as the authors of 
this.” He considered this an “atrocious attempt in certain lead- 
ers to grasp at power,” who, having “artfully laid” their 
schemes, and having on their side a majority of the states (non- 
slave-holding), were more likely to succeed now than at any 
previous time. As to his own attitude, “TI shall weigh well the 
injunctions of the Constitution which, when clear and distinct 
to my mind, will be conclusive with me.” Since Monroe was a 
strict constructionist, there was no doubt he considered the 
proponents of slavery constitutionally in the right. Declaring 
his attachment to the Union, he added, “My decided opinion is 
that all states ... whether new or old, must have equal rights. 
. If Congress should pass a law [restricting slavery] this might, 
with existing impressions in other questions, affect our system.” 
Thus the most complex question in American history became a 
political football to be tossed about by “compassionate” slave 
holders, self-seeking commercialists, and instinctive reformers! 
The crisis in the debate occurred March 1, when Congress 
agreed to abandon the prohibition of slavery in Missouri and to 
prohibit it in all the territory north of latitude 36:30. Adams 
wrote in his Diary: “I have favored the Missouri Compromise 
believing it to be all that could be effected under the present 
Constitution, and from extreme unwillingness to put the Union 
at hazard. But perhaps it would have been a wiser and bolder 
course to have persisted in the restriction on Missouri until it 
should have terminated in a convention of the states to revise 
and amend the Constitution. This would have produced a new 
Union of thirteen or fourteen states unpoluted with slavery, 
with a great and glorious object®—that of rallying to their stand- 


South,” as “a covenant with death and an agreement with hell”) as long 
as northern conservatives stood aloof; but when the issue crystallized, 
northern conservatives and abolitionists were united to force the South 
to remain in the Union, and prominent abolitionists were publicly honored 
in the halls of Congress. . 

5 It is probable that Adams, really a man of unquestioned probity, 
thought that the antislavery fight was being waged for liberalism, but that 
hatred, not liberalism, was the real motivation of the reformers and indus- 
trialists, was evidenced by the subsequent “reconstruction” of the South 
(cf. Claude Bowers, The Tragic Era). 
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ard the other states by the universal emancipation of their slaves. 
If the Union must be dissolved, slavery is precisely the question 
on which it ought to break. For the present, however, this contest 
is asleep.” Jefferson saw in the compromise a subtler danger: 
“The old schism of Federal and Republican threatened nothing 
because it existed in every state and united them by the fra- 
ternalism of party. But the coincidence of a marked principle, 
moral or political, with a geographical line, once conceived, I 
feared would nevermore be obliterated from the mind; and it 
would be recurring on every occasion and renewing irritations 
until it would kindle such mutual and mortal hatred as to render 
separation preferable to eternal discord.” He called the Mis- 
souri agitation “a fire-bell in the night,” and so it was to be—the 
first warning of the conflagration of the Union. 

Except insofar as it was affected by the jangled national 
nerves caused by the financial crisis, the Missouri question had 
involved no economic antagonisms and was never anything but 
political in its purpose. Although the proponents of slavery had 
won a vaster territory (Missouri and Arkansas as against Maine) 
and therefore an increased proslavery representation in Con- 
gress, this gain hardly compared to the victory of the antislavery 
forces (including Adams’s consolidation forces and the ad- 
herents of Clay’s “American System”) in securing a compro- 
mise that at least asserted the implied right of Congress to 
legislate regarding slavery in particular and therefore state rights 
in general. President Monroe had grave doubts as to the prec- 
edent being thus established; and when the bill was sent to him 
for approval he summoned his cabinet and posed two questions: 
(1) Whether Congress had a constitutional right to prohibit 
slavery in a territory, and (2) Whether such prohibition would 
apply only to territories or could be extended to the states that 
might be formed therefrom. According to Adams, the cabinet 
unanimously agreed as to the first proposition, though Calhoun, 
Crawford, and Wirt found no express power to that effect in 
the Constitution. As te the second proposition, Adams thought 
that, since the bill said “forever prohibited,” this would mean 
any subsequent state; but as this was pretty much like the Pope’s 
infallibly declaring himself to be infallible, all the others dis- 
agreed. 
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After the meeting Adams and Calhoun walked home to- 
gether, discussing the issue. Adams based his antislavery stand 
on the Declaration of Independence, which asserted the natural 
equality of man; and Calhoun admitted this was a just principle, 
though in the South it was generally understood to apply only 
to white men—adding that the prejudice served to benefit the 
Negro by providing him with his own niche in labor, so that the 
white man who hired a white servant would be socially ostra- 
cized. When Adams observed that this confounding of servitude 
and labor was one of the bad effects of slavery, Calhoun retorted 
that it did not apply to all kinds of labor—“T have often held the 
plough, and so did my father.” Paradoxically, the system was the 
best guarantee of equality among the whites, “producing an un- 
varying level among them.” But Adams, though he erred like 
most reformers in assuming that a few powerful slaveholders 
had romanticized their self-interest and imposed it on the south- 
erm masses,® was astute enough to sense that aristocracy (of 
which slavery was an adjunct) can produce an effect of fausse 
democratie. “It is only perverted sentiment—mistaking labor for 
slavery and dominion for freedom,” he noted in his Diary. “In 
the abstract they admit that slavery is an evil, but when probed 
to the quick they show at the bottom of their souls pride and 
vain-glory in their condition of masterdom. They fancy them- 
selves more generous and noble-hearted than the plain freemen 
who labor for subsistence. They look down upon the sim- 
plicity of a Yankee’s manners because he has no habits of over- 
bearing like theirs and cannot treat Negroes like dogs.” 

Both men were, of course, rationalizing their natural pre- 
dilections. To the puritanic Adams, all evil was absolute; and 
slavery being an evil, there was no phase of it that was good. 
To the more realistic Calhoun, though, slavery, like all evils, had 
some good aspects: the southern slave, for example, was infinite- 


6 Only about 5 per cent of the South’s population owned more than 
three slaves, and this small percentage never had the power to force its 
predilections upon the rest of the people. William Cobbett (who was in 
America in 1817-18) reported how, in Alabama, a candidate lost an elec- 
tion because his daughter “had a French dress from Mobile”; and how | 
even Colonel Randolph of Tuckahoe was forced to allow “peasants” to 
enter his study, smear mud on the carpet, and “spit where they choose.” 
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ly superior to his brother in the African jungles;7 and as a plan- 
tation worker was certainly better off than the English miner, 
and probably happier than the New England wage slave. To 
Southerners like Calhoun, it was apparent that, individualism be- 
ing proscribed, men must live in association and hence were 
born to “class”: these men really believed—and frankly said so— 
in an hierarchical conception of society according to native tal- 
ents and a gradation of rights as dependent upon social service; 
whereas Northerners like Adams professed to believe in equality 
and would not even admit that the Negroes constituted a dis- 
tinctive class, while at the same time they put the same hier- 
archical conception into practice by demanding special priv- 
ileges for the “Good, Wise, and Rich”—in short, taking refuge 
in the hypocrisy of a dead Calvinism. Thus, while progressive 
Northerners were justified in asserting that slavery had made 
the South’s agrarianism feudal, they were blind to the fact that 
theocracy has made New England’s industrialism medieval; and 
when they went on to ascribe the South’s “industrial backward- 
ness” as due to slavery, they completely ignored the logical con- 
clusion that if the South kept slavery when self-interest dictated 
that it be abolished, it was because the South did not want in- 
dustry—and neither, for that matter, did the North want the 
South industralized, because of the competition of cheaper labor. 
Calhoun, unlike Monroe, had no illusions as to the real motiva- 
tion behind the antislavery movement . . . which was not mere 
humanitarian reform, as the current ‘“Peterloo Massacre’’® 
proved; not love of the Negro, since the North, though pro- 
fessing a high regard for the Negro race, displayed a revulsion 
for the individual Negro that was never felt in the South; and 
not any exalted love of the Union, since the industrialists meant 
to shatter the Union to bits and remold it in a uniform nation. 
Apart from the southern slaveholder, who for reasons of 


; 7 Jefferson, certainly no defender of slavery, conceded that it had 
its benevolent aspects in lifting the Negro from savagery and helping pre- 


pare him for that eventual freedom which was “surely written in the Book 
of Fate.” 


8 The soldiers’ attack on the workers’ reform meeting at Manchester 
—about the time Lord Exmouth was bombarding Algiers and forcing the 
Bey to abolish “Christian slavery,” and while the East India Company was 
conquering Nepal! 
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self-interest attempted to distort into an Absolute Good the 
theory that man may hold property in man, and from the 
northern radical reformer, who regarded slavery as an Absolute 
Evil against which he was called to protect the Negro (for both 
“persecution” and “protection” stem from an ingrained sense 
of superiority), the more realistic attitude at the time was that 
of the liberal slaveholders like Monroe who admitted that slav- 
ery was an ethical evil but at the same time recognized in this 
evil a problem of values in a controversial field that touched 
every facet of American culture and so produced ethical ten- 
sions which could not be resolved simply by emancipation: in 
other words, that abolition would not in itself solve the Negro 
problem, the essential consideration about American slavery 
being that it was Negro slavery and most of its characteristic 
features being connected with race rather than status. Thus (so 
the argument ran) slavery was not an Absolute Evil in that it 
provided the Negro with a well-defined economic and social 
status and so kept race antagonism to a minimum, whereas 
emancipation, if it came before the “generous energies” of the 
white man’s mind prompted him to accept the Negro as a 
brother and peer, would aggravate race antagonism and produce 
an explosive social problem.® , : 

This position was realistic rather than idealistic in that it 
assumed natural selection to be a sort of metaphysical evil in- 
herent in racial differences. But how (so the argument con- 
tinued) could the justice of this be questioned any more than 
the instinctive urge of animals and birds to herd and flock with 
their own kind? The Negro, being closer to the primitive free- 
dom of the jungle and having less predilection for civilized lib- 
erty with its complex cultural restraints, felt the drag of race 
even more than his white brother. The Yankee, because he had 
not experienced the proximity of the Negro, did not fully 


® Of course slavery was in itself a social problem; but the slave owner 
preferred to regard it as an economic problem—in line with the human 
tendency to explain things as they are by a tissue of rationalizations as a 
reflection of reality. One social myth was that the Negro was a happy and 
satisfied race, his dissatisfaction in slavery being due to outside agitation— 
thus ignoring the Bill of Rights as the likeliest explanation of such dissat- 
isfaction. It is a truism that no individual can rise above the condition of 


his race. 
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understand that a radical reversal of the process of instinctive 
selection working upward from race to social predilection and 
political equality would actually make a farce of social equality, 
produce chaos in interracial relations, and delay the Negro’s 
subsequent role in making his particular contribution to world 
democracy. Thus (so the argument concluded) political and 
economic equality could not be rigidly divorced from social 
equality—and under present conditions social equality was as 
repugnant to the Yankee and to the Negro himself as to the 
Southerner because of their distinctive racial and physical char- 
acteristics. Nor would the mere bestowal of equal political and 
economic opportunities guarantee the Negro’s future, which 
must depend on how he himself used those opportunities. It 
was no good iterating that he would use them just as the white 
man used them—it was not true that all races were alike, and 
that the Negro was a white man with a black face like a stock 
character in the theater, and if the white races interpreted 
democracy so variedly, there was every reason to suppose the 
black race would do so. When, therefore, the abolitionists at- 
tempted to oversimplify the slavery issue to fit a slogan of the 
Declaration of Independence, even the liberal slaveholder re- 
acted violently against what he construed as an intention to 
sacrifice an ancient white civilization and bestow upon the 
Negro the fruits of a civilization he had not himself created, did 
not fully understand, and could not direct. After the bloody 
revolt at San Domingo, did the Negroes sustain white civiliza- 
tion as they found it, or did they revert to primitive savagery, 
charms and wangas? Was it not an undeniable fact that unlike 
the white race which displayed the most sustained constructive 
power, and even unlike the yellow Asiatics who had accumulat- 
ed thoughts and experiences to contribute to world civilization, 
the black race had no historic past, no originating powers, and 
left to themselves had always remained savage? 


The slave owner’s arguments are now anachronistic in view 
of the rapid cultural advancement of the Negro since emancipa- 


10 Cf. Myrdal’s An American Dilemma; Herskovits’ Myth of the 
Negro Past; Sterner’s The Negro’s Share; Johnson’s Patterns of Negro 
Segregation, 
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tion and because of the conclusions of modern social scientists’? 
who have rejected the theory of racial differences and pro- 
nounced that only individual differences exist; but this is not to 
say that the liberal slave owner was in his day unintelligent and 
unenlightened. Regarded solely as an ethical evil, slavery was no 
more susceptible to easy solution than is the problem of sin, the 
solution in the former case being dependent upon the discovery 
of behavior mechanisms involved in social organization and the 
consequent development of social engineering as a means of re- 
solving ethical tensions, and in the latter case upon moral co- 
operation. Both require time in which to enable mankind to 
evolve beyond a present phase of society. Since, however, the 
test of social statesmanship is an ability to determine how much 
of a sound social order can be maintained under existing condi- 
tions, and the problem of progress in racial adjustment is, for 
men of good will, one of tactics, it is now apparent that the 
liberal slaveholder in seeking to postpone interracial justice 
until a better day was merely claiming a harmful alibi for avoid- 
ing the toilsome details of social reconstruction. 

At the same time, the slaveholder’s arguments, taken in con- 
junction with his ardent espousal of democracy, presented what 
is now accepted as a commonplace among sociologists in their 
attempt to understand the problem of social relationships—the 
commonplace that in human society there is both a natural order 
of things (never completely understood despite science) and an 
ideal scheme of values (never completely realized despite ethical 
tensions). In the slaveholder’s mind there was always a struggle 
between his ardent belief in human rights and his knowledge 
that these rights were denied the Negro; that in fighting to hold 
what he possessed he was denying the Negro’s right to fight for 
what he did not possess. It was with this divided conscience, re- 
sulting from tension of mind, that the slaveholder approached 
the question of Negro slavery. Since he had the power, he might 
have made the caste system legal and orderly, as he had the 
slavery system; but he dared not do this lest it repudiate the 
principle of morality—that everything natural has its ideal ex- 
tension—upon which American democracy was predicated. Thus 
it was the slaveholder who, in refusing to make the caste system 
legal, indirectly provided the Negro with his most telling 
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weapon, the Law; and armed with this weapon the Negro slow- 
ly but surely approaches the realization of his civil rights. 

But though slavery could not be settled as an ethical ques- 
tion (since the conscience is neither lawmaker nor judge but 
witness), it might still have been debated as a political and eco- 
nomic question and some workable solution reached. True, 
there was a measure of guilt-conscious evasion in the slave 
owner’s determination to restrict the discussion to economic is- 
sues involving labor, even if that meant terming slavery labor- 
exploitation; but it was also true that the industrialists, already 
fearful of white labor which was more and more demanding its 
rights,11 were as determined to fight any suggestion that white 
labor exploitation could be divorced from chattel slave labor. 
Thus the current labor problem resolved itself into a question of 
chattel slavery; and slavery, because it was Negro, became a 
race problem. In the bitter sectional quarrel the North had on its 
side the principle of humanity, but its motive was so alloyed 
with the dross of commercialism as to warrant questioning its 
purity. The South, on the other hand, was under the disadvan- 
tage of having to defend slavery as an institution; and its retort 
that “corrupted freemen” were “the worst of slaves”!? was a 
better taunt than argument. 

If the emergence of the race problem confused the question 
of slavery, it did serve to anticipate the question of whether the 
white standard was to prevail as western civilization struggled 
to transform itself into world civilization; and if so, whether this 
would not mean white supremacy so long as the colored races 
needed the benefit of techniques developed by the white race.'8 

11 Industrial apologists point out that white labor advanced in power 
because, unlike the black slaves, it had civil rights and the opportunities 
for education. The record shows, however, that while labor had to fight 
for these rights as well as others, the important thing is that labor did 
the fighting itself and did not leave it to “protectors” as did the Negro. 
William Cobbett, visiting American (1817-18), was enthusiastic about 
American labor, reporting workers as “going in sedan chairs to the pubs” 
and “betraying no saucy cunning on the one hand nor base crawling on 
the other.” 

12 Garrick, 

1S If “technology” be substituted for “techniques” the modern prob- 
lem is stated—that is, whether the relationship between the pay races 


_ of mankind is the keynote of world politics. Stephen Bonsal writes (Un- 
finished Business} that at the Versailles peace conference “the most des- 
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The demand for modifications of existing race relations was, 
then as now, a matter of human progress, but many thoughtful 
liberals feared that such progress, since it must depend on the 
quality of human life, could not be achieved without bloodshed 
unless race rejations were kept within evolutionary bounds—in 
the case of the colored renaissance, by the white man’s inherent 
strength and fundamental solidarity. 

Surely here was a problem, whose i importance for the future 
of mankind transcended all domestic problems of peace such as 
the specter of social revolutions and national hatreds, for realis- 
tic statesmen to ponder .. . and it was left to self-interested 
slaveholders, predatory manufacturers in search of cheap labor, 
and opinionated doctrinaires who though ignorant in man 
things still chought themselves able to construct a scheme of the 
whole physical and spiritual universe. At the time of the Mis- 
souri debate, the manufacturers were primarily interested in se- 
curing power by means of a bloc of non-slave-holding states, 
but eventually the political battle was shared with and then left 
entirely to the abolitionist-reformers (reform ever being more 
fortuitous than politics), who in turn concentrated on the hu- 
manitarian and political aspects of slavery to the detriment of its 
sociological aspects. 

There were many reasons for the sudden emergence of the 
abolitionist-reformers as a political force, the chief one being 
that the current era of expansion and reformation (moral, me- 
chanical and political) favored the expansion of the antislavery 
movement. Taking advantage of this, the reformer, being always 
in a greater hurry than God to effect the evolution of mankind, 
concentrated on the humanitarian aspects of slavery, because 
this required only a surface glance at a concrete picture of a sec- 
tion of downtrodden humanity to be saved (whereas the so- 
ciological aspect requires painstaking investigation and study). 
At the same time he found it more congenial to his nature to 
cover up many disillusioning ramifications of the problem such 
as the human failures of the “under dog.” Having neither the 
temperament nor the training of the social scientist who is con- 
tent to develop the facts and let the values fall where they may, 


perate struggles ... were waged over .. . the Japanese demand for racial 
equality ...and above all the rest, the Monroe Doctrine reservation.” 
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the reformer was impatient with mere factual studies set against 
an explicit statement of ideal things, since this method presented 
no course of social action but depended on the long-run effect 
of social trends and thus constituted optimistic conclusions with- 
out a program of meliorism.** Moreover, the reformer was sus- 
picious that scientific conclusions would be hard to get in the 
popular mind—and even if this could be done, whether they 
would uproot race prejudice. For the abolitionist was fully 
aware that he was fighting not merely slavery but Negro slav- 
ery; and to the extent he could represent that slavery was the 
consequence of race prejudice, to that extent could he ignore 
evolutionary emancipation and demand cataclysmic measures. 

‘ Under the circumstances, therefore, it was not surprising 
that the reformers had no ready solution for the Negro problem 
once abolition was effected. This, however, was a pressing con- 
sideration in the South, where freed Negroes, because of the 
prevalent system of black slavery, constituted an unassimilable 
and therefore dangerous group. What should be done with these 
Negro freemen? Certainly they ought not to be sent in large 
numbers to Ohio or elsewhere in the West, as it was apparent that 
absorption by miscegenation and social equality was an im- 
possibility in a country that had been settled by a genuine white 
migration which, having met and virtually extirpated the com- 
paratively few red men who left no ethnic traces behind, con- 
stituted a genuine white civilization by the transplanting of 
white stock to a new soil. Monroe at first favored sending the 
free Negroes to South America where, with the exception of 
the Creoles, the population was generally mixed; but when the 
Caudillos (the colored apostles of equality) rose in revolt not 
only against European despotism but against all the whites, it 


14 This is Gunnar Myrdal’s method. Even so, it is open to question as 
to how far the social scientist is successful with it, since the basic assump- 
tions of any scholar writing in a controversial field are likely to consist of 
concealed values, no matter how great his claim to scientific detachment. 
In the sense that man is a political animal, social science is political science, 


18 Race prejudice is assumed to be instinctive to the extent that it is 
involved in the competitive struggle that has played an important part in 
evolution (as admitted by zoologists), and to the extent that there is a form 
of behavior in which nature or heredity prescribes not only the motiva- 
tion but pattern of behavior (as admitted by psychologists). 
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was apparent that the Creoles would oppose any immigration 
that would aggravate the situation. There remained, then, only 
the agency of the American Colonization Society, whose ef- 
fectiveness, handicapped from the beginning by the avowed 
object of getting rid of a dangerous element’? rather than to 
provide a real solution of the problem, was decidedly hamstrung 
when the free Negroes themselves refused to go to Liberia in 
any numbers.!7 


But the Missouri question was not yet settled, for when the 
territory reported its constitution containing a provision for- 
bidding the legislature ever to pass a law emancipating slaves 
without the consent of their masters, another bitter debate was 
precipitated. Speaker Clay exerted all his influence to secure the 
admission of Missouri on her own terms; and when Randolph 
moved for reconsideration of one of the votes taken, Clay ruled 
him out of order and refused to recognize him until Randolph’s 
name was called in the regular order—by which time the bill 
had been signed and sent to the Senate. Randolph was furious. 
He had defended Missouri’s right to have slavery, but he was 
against all compromise with slavery as an institution. If slavery 
was just below the 36: 30 line, then was it not also just above that 
line? Compromise was but the sacrifice of one right in the hope 
of retaining another—and generally ended in the loss of both. 
Thus thieves stole out of a perverted respect for private prop- 
erty; bigamists remarried out of a perverted respect for con- 
ventional law. What Randolph hated most were pretentious- 
ness, dishonesty, cant, hypocrisy, and, above all, the traits of 
the low and grovelling mind which, unable to appreciate the 
moral greatness of failure, aspired only to success in low aims. 
“T envy neither the heart nor the mind of any man from the 
North who rises here to defend slavery from principle!” he 
shouted; and gave to the northern members who had voted 
against the slavery restriction their future name—Doughfaces! 


16 The Society’s organ, Colonization Journal (1817), frankly stated 
this purpose in the interest of preserving slavery. 

17 The few Negroes who did go to Liberia used their funds to buy 
slaves for themselves. The Liberian government, despite the beneficence 
of America, quickly degenerated into one of the most backward and 
despotic governments of the world. 
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In keeping with the Greek maxim that democracy has good 
will for its foundation and functions through compromise, the 
Missouri Compromise was everywhere hailed with enthusiastic 
approval. “It is canonized in the hearts of the American people 
and no ruthless hand will ever disturb it!’ cried Stephen Doug- 
las—who later helped tear it to shreds. Thomas H. Benton 
summed it up as “the work of the South, sustained by the united 
voice of Monroe’s cabinet, the united voices of the southern 
senators, and a majority of southern representatives.” It was 
certainly a compromise; but to have asserted that the good will 
was lacking because true repose is found only in everlasting prin- 
ciples, would have been a philosophic nicety such as has no 
place in practical politics. 


4. In 1820 Monroe received the entire electoral vote except 
one,! a vote which to him was a demonstration that national 
unity, about which he had been so dejected recently, was in- 
deed a fact. Now he could apply himself more optimistically to 
South American affairs, looking towards hemispheric unity. 
The Florida matter was still hanging fire, the newly arrived 
Spanish minister having hinted that our nonrecognition of the 
South American colonies’ independence would be a condition to 
Spain’s ratification of the treaty. But the President did not take 
this too seriously: Spain must soon be expelled from that con- 
tinent, and then we might “take Florida as an indemnity” for 
some vague act of hostility, “and Texas for some trifle as 
equivalent.” The real difficulty did not arise from this source 
at all, but, just.as in 1785 when the matter of closing the Mis- 
sissippi was not primarily an issue with Spain but one between 
the states (or rather, between the East and South), so now the 
real struggle was to prevent the United States from being domi- 
nated by New England, New England by Boston, and Boston by 
any demagogue in Faneuil Hall—in short, to defeat a hegemony 
that must eventually result in dictatorial leadership. The Mis- 
souri agitation had not by accident paralleled the Florida-Texas 
agitation! As when New England had tried to counterbalance 


1 Jt was commonly believed that the one vote was cast against Mon- 


roe in order that he might not share with Washington the honor of uni- 
versal election. Modern historians are inclined to discredit this. 
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the addition of the Louisiana Territory to the slave states by 
annexing New York to the New England bloc, so now when it 
seemed that Florida (and ultimately Texas) would be added to 
the side of the productive states it was probable that the North 
would go to desperate lengths to retain its majority. While the 
Missouri Compromise was probably the most auspicious plan 
that could be devised at this time, it was only an expediency that 
had divided the Union politically and geographically into two 
nations—or rather, since such a division had always existed, to 
give official recognition to it. “Certain it is that since 1786 I 
have never seen so violent and persevering a struggle ... fora 
purpose so unmasked and dangerous. They do not hesitate to 
avow that it was a contest for power only, disclaiming the pre- 
texts of liberty, humanity, etc.” Under the circumstances, Mon- 
roe thought the Florida question should be allowed to simmer for 
the present, lest it further excite the North and menace the 
Union, and he urged General Jackson (who was pressing for 
his retirement as commander of the southern division) to retain 
his post while the matter was in abeyance. 

But a far greater issue than Yankee hostility loomed beyond 
the Florida question, and Spain’s procrastination pointed clearly 
to it—the outspoken suspicions of the European powers of 
“American ambitions” coupled with vague hints that they would 
support Spain should we seize Florida or Texas or recognize 
the independence of the South American colonies. Monroe saw 
two ways out of this situation: the Americans in the far-South 
would get tired of official procrastination and seize Florida 
themselves (in which case the administration would not be re- 
sponsible—and Jackson would again come in handy! ); or, Britain 
might not join the other monarchical powers against what the 
Czar was calling “a suite of the French Revolution.” Monroe 
pinned his hopes on the second possibility, having reached the 
conclusion that there was a steady growth of democracy in 
England and a change in her official policy in that she was ceas- 
ing to regard us as rightfully her colonies and was coming to 

look upon us as friends and allies. 

Lawlessness in the South American colonies, the inevitable 
result of the weakness of the mother country and the seizure of 
power by the Caudillos, or colored equalitarians, was now be- 
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ginning to manifest itself in ways similar to the seizure of Amelia 
and the Florida outrages. This summer, while the President was 
vacationing at Highland to escape an exceedingly hot spell, the 
revenue cutter Dallas captured a brig under the Artigan flag 
with some three hundred slaves. He immediately wrote Secre- 
tary of State Adams that all concerned with the affair must be 
classified as pirates and dealt with accordingly. But this was only 
one incident: piracy, under the guise of privateering, was in- 
creasing on our coasts; and since it was being conducted under 
South American flags, it looked as if certain European powers 
were encouraging it in order to make it seem that America, in 
carrying on war against piracy, was making war on the colonies 
and thus by implication on the parent countries, and that they 
would eagerly seize upon this as an excuse for combating the 
revolutionary movement. Writing to Jefferson for suggestions 
about preserving peace in “our seas,” Monroe declared: “I have 
endeavored, without looking at the old governments of Europe, 
to place our own in such permanent circumstances that seem to 
require attention from me at this time, in such a light as to show 
a striking contrast between them.” The best policy now was 
watchful waiting: there was little we could do except avoid 
every act that might arouse antagonism. 

A month later (December, 1820) this policy was to be re- 
warded when word came that at long last Spain had ratified 
the treaty. No opposition was expected from the Senate; and 
the President gave his attention to organizing Florida into a ter- 
ritory (with Andrew Jackson as the first governor)? so that, 
with this stumbling block removed, he could devote his entire 
attention to South America and hemispheric unity ... 

In his second inaugural on March 5° President Monroe en- 
Jarged upon the unsettled conditions in Europe, where the pros- 
pect of war was increasing. “Should the flames light up in any 
quarter, how far they will extend themselves it is impossible to 


2Florida (admitted to the Union in 1845) was organized into a ter- 
ritory in March, 1822. Jackson’s term of office was short and stormy. His 
arrest of a judge for issuing a writ of habeas corpus precipitated another 
row in Congress, where a vote of censure again failed. 


_. 3 March 4 came on Sunday in 1821. Thus the country was one day 
without a president. 
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foresee,” As Clay had warned, Spain had used the Florida pur- 
chase money to finance an expedition against her colonies; but 
ironically enough, it was two officers of the expedition (Riego 
and Oyuriga) who had taken advantage of it to raise the stand- 
_ard of revolt at Cadiz, and by compelling the King to restore the 
Constitution of 1812 and dismiss the Serviles (Royalists), enable 
the Cortes to step in and abolish all former repressive measures, 
Naples had fallen—to be gloriously commemorated by Shelley. 
With the assassination of the Duc de Berri had perished the last 
royal hope of France. George III was dead, after wandering for 
years through Windsor Castle rooms filled with harpischords 
and flutes, talking with the dead as if he himself were already 
dead—the legacy of shame that Napoleon had bequeathed to the 
royal family of England.* Yet, Napoleon could still savor re- 
venge. “Yes, the reaction is doomed! Nothing can destroy great 
principles: they will endure forever in the light of the wonder- 
ful deeds we have done. The first stains have been washed out in 
the waters of glory, and now the principles are immortal!” 

“It is our peculiar felicity”—President Monroe reverted to 
the contrast between Europe and America—‘‘to be altogether 
unconnected with the causes which produce this menacing 
aspect. I see no reasonable cause to apprehend variance with 
any Power unless it proceed from a violation of our maritime 
rights.” Though recommending stronger defenses as a sensible 
precaution, he went on to ascribe our felicity as really due to our 
system of government—obviously imperfect as yet, but. as the 
defects were remedied by time and experience, it would “attain 
the highest degree of perfection of which human institutions 
are capable.” Since 1800, when the Democratic Party had taken 
over, national progress had been enormous. In the decade since 
1812 seven new states had been admitted to the Union. The 
West now had three million inhabitants—Ohio alone had nearly 
a million, more than Massachusetts. Steam was rapidly replacing 
sail in water transportation; New York was building the Erie 
Canal, Northern cities were expanding rapidly with the growth 
of manufacturing.® The leaven of democracy was steadily work- 
ing: test oaths, religious requirements, and property qualifica- 


4“T bequeath the shame of my death to the royal family of England.” 
5 It was significant that the tariff of 1820 failed by only one vote. 
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tions were disappearing, and representation on the basis of 
population was increasing. The old privileged class was being 
gradually undermined by popular resentment against the caucus 
system® and by the growing belief that the “people” and not 
“gentlemen” ought to govern. The Federalist Party, embodying 
in political form the Puritan notion that an Elect should rule, 
had now completely disappeared, though its spirit still lived to 
"express itself in commerce and humanitarian reform. 

In the South the picture was different. There, the cities and 
towns had become almost static by 1820. Southern wealth was no 
longer wealth according to the northern standard: slaves and 
crops were non-liquid capital which, since the labor supply 
(slavery) was not adjustable to the demands of prices and pro- 
tection, was an absolute loss in the event of adverse conditions 
or of sickness and death. With the only profit residing in crops, 
the loss of export meant a corresponding capital loss. In the 
South, too, democracy was advancing, insofar as a more general 
franchise and increasing representation were concerned; but 
leadership was still nominally in the hands of the “gentlemen,” 
though passing from the patriarchal tobacco planters to the less 
urbane and less liberal cotton-and-rice gentry. Yet, as the old 
aristocracy lost its political power,’ it still continued to exert an 
influence in the social realm by setting a pattern of manners 
from which the numerous yeoman-farmers took what was need- 
ed (a kindly courtesy with only a perceptible flourish), and by 
which even the backwoods poor were softened to an unkempt 
politeness. Even the new aristocracy held sway more by sheer 
habit of command than by persuasion or force, the result being 
an aristocratic disdain for cautious conservatism; while at the 
same time, because its members discharged their feelings im- 
mediately, they felt no need for intellectual culture in its own 
right, in consequence of which they were more or less ignorant 
of the increasing complexities of American progress. 

The southern economic and social system was really very 


8 Formerly, leaders had carried out their will-by sheer force of char- 
acter and social position, and the development of “parties” had tended to 
group organizations or caucuses of legislative members to determine policy. 


7 The old aristocracy had largely dispossessed themselves for liberal 
principles. : : ; 
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simple; so simple that the emergent Yankee middle class (which 
had long since displaced the old New England aristocracy) 
never quite understood it. Already the South was on the de- 
fensive against this growing middle-class economic and social 
power whose objects (to be attained by political control if pos- 
sible, but otherwise by force) were a free hand in the national 
government for a thievish tariff gang, and the mass-minded sat- 
isfaction of putting down whatever differed from themselves 
and sweeping all diversities into the main current of uniformity. 
While social forces are much too complex to be resolved into 
any clear-cut issue, it is certain that when nationalism becomes 
a religion ordaining that any allegiance not identified with it 
must be destroyed as a heresy, the result is a devastating ro- 
manticism. In the South romanticism was an individual malad 
and took the form of sentimentalizing about the Middle Ages 
and drinking toasts to chivalry; but as such it did no harm to 
the state. In the North, however, the romanticism was national 
and tended to integrate the individual into industrial progress 
for the sake of efficiency (though perhaps for the greater se- 
curity of the individual); and thus it was harmful to the state 
in that its inevitable collectivism demanded the sacrifice of in- 
dividuality when the individual found his role too difficult. 
Ironically, it was the Virginia-born pragmatist Henry Clay 
who revived the Hamiltonian doctrines in cogent form in his 
“American System,” which, as the economic Magna Charta of 
the growing industrial power, meant the doom of the Old South, 
and ultimately, transformed by Grossraumwirtschaft,® threat- 
ened the whole libertarian world. There was one hopeful sign, 
though: at the time even the northern democracy sensed this 
conspiracy and never really trusted Clay or Webster enough to 
raise them to the highest national honor (the presidency), 
realizing, in the infinite wisdom that belongs only to the multi- 
tude, that progress which recognizes no obstacles of logic or 
authority must inevitably become a mere automatic “wave of 
8 Friedrich List, a pupil of Hamilton’s and a personal friend of Clay’s, 
became the father of modern German polity (Grossraummirtschaft). At 
this time the intellectual reformers were taking up the German philos- 
ophers—chiefly Fichte whose “Fourteen Lectures” in 1808 justified the mis- 


sion of the strong to despoil the weak. Thus Clay’s “American System” 
‘was eventually distorted to attack the whole “American Way.” 
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the future” marking the withdrawal of man from the divine 
foundations of life and the final destruction of humanism. 


The following May when President Monroe vetoed the 
Cumberland Road Bill he took occasion to deplore this trend 
towards centralization and collectivism. In a long statement ac- 
companying the veto message he enlarged upon the theme that 
the general government had no power to legislate on internal 
improvements in the states, and that the states themselves, owing 
to their very nature, were unable to grant such powers to the 
general government. Probably Monroe had sought Madison’s 
advice before writing his statement, for in it may be traced the 
ideas so frequently expressed by Madison (and subsequently 
elaborated in flawless logic by Calhoun): that the central gov- 
ernment was formed and the Constitution adopted by all the 
people acting through their respective states; and that by all the 
people was meant not simply a miscellaneous or numerical ma- 
jority but a concurrent majority made up of the sum of all state 
majorities. “The great office of the Constitution,” continued 
Monroe, “by incorporating the people of the several states to the 
extent of its powers into one community and enabling it to act 
directly on the people, was to annul the powers of the state gov- 
emments to that extent, except where they were concurrent, 
and to preclude their urgency in giving effect to those of the 
general Government.” Both governments, state and federal, had 
a common origin or sovereignty—the people: “the State gov- 
ernments, the people of each State, the national government, the 
people of every State.” ‘Thus were two separate and independent 
governments established over the Union; and each to the extent 
of its powers was a complete sovereignty except in those in- 
stances where there was a common jurisdiction. “I speak here... 
of representative sovereignties, for the real sovereignty is the 
people alone.” 

The President’s motive in separating his views from the 
official veto message was that he wanted them printed and dis- 
tributed to the people. “The argument to me is conclusive,” he 
wrote William West, “yet I doubt whether it will change the 
opinion of a majority of Congress, but it may convince the na- 
tion and thereby lead to an amendment to the Constitution.” 
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It was for the people and not for Congress to decide whether 
they wanted to change the Constitution. This he had empha- 
sized in his statement: “The history of the world affords no such 
example of two separate and independent governments estab- 
lished over the same people, nor can it exist except in govern- 
ments founded on the sovereignty of the people. [In mon- 
archies| the government is inherent in the possessor; it is his and 
cannot be taken from him without a revolution. In such govern- 
ments alliances and leagues alone are practicable. But with us 
individuals count for nothing in the offices they hold: that is, 
they have no right to them. They hold them as representatives, 
by appointment from the people, in whom sovereignty is ex- 
clusively vested.” 


5. In emphasizing that the true sovereignty was the people 

who expressed themselves democratically through concur- 
rent (state) majorities, the President had in mind not only do- 
mestic harmony but the example which the United States might 
set for South America, concerning which he had two months 
before sent a special message to Congress. There was no doubt 
in his mind that hemispheric unity must be achieved in order 
to present a solid front against European aggression; but pre- 
liminary to this, there must be some sort of loose confederation 
of the South American colonies (like that of the United States) 
so that by concerted action they might win their independence. 
Realizing that the colonies, proud of their individual cultures 
and jealous of their local liberties, would not tolerate any vast 
national aggregate which would permit the larger and more 
powerful colonies or a combination of them to hold the smaller 
ones in perpetual vassalage, Monroe’s purpose was not only to 
warn North Americans of this dangerous tendency in their 
own midst but to reassure South American patriots. 

The first stage of the Revolution in South America had 
been for a kind of government: whether it should be controlled 
by the Creoles (natives) or the Chapetones (foreign-born), and 
whether allegiance to Spain entailed loyalty to the exiled legiti- 
mate sovereign or to the usurper Joseph Bonaparte.’ The down- 


1 The ex-King was now living quietly in New York (on the Post 
Road at One Hundred Twenty-Third Street) with his Quaker bride 
Annette Savage. 
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fall of Napoleon having settled the last question, now the Revo- 
lution (after the revolts in Mexico, Chili, and Quito had been 
crushed, while those in New Granada, Venezuela, and the La 
Plata States were more or less successful) was passing into the 
second stage where unity of action was essential to final triumph, 
and (since unity in the multitude calls for a certain fidelity 
which is most simply expressed by a personal embodiment) 
the emergence of leaders whose careers were thenceforth 
synonymous with the concluding chapters of the Revolution. 

Of these leaders the most significant was the young Creole 
aristocrat, Simén Bolivar. Like George Washington, Bolivar 
had an ardent feeling for human liberty as a beautiful abstraction 
on which to build his own fame, and he was willing to fight for 
the idea as long as its existence was not distinct from his own 
personality; but at the same time, like Napoleon, he was dis- 
posed to force liberty upon the people, by a dictatorship if 
necessary, even if they did not want it. Seventeen years before, 
Bolivar had taken an oath on a hilltop near Rome to devote his 
life to this cause; and the next year (1806) he was back in 
Venezuela ready to begin his vast military campaigns by enter- 
ing the service of the New Granada Junta, which was still inde- 
pendent and therefore a good rallying point. Bolivar was con- 
vinced that the war must be carried to the enemy rather than 
await attack; but though comparatively successful at first, the 
Venezuelans’ lukewarmness and his own egotism forced him to 
flee to a Pacific Island,* whence he later escaped (with the help 
of British seamen) and, after driving out the royalists, established 
himself on the Orinoco River which, with the Apure, separated 
the independent from the Spanish territory. His next move was 
to secure the recognition of the revolutionary leaders and create 
a council of state and supreme court of justice in order to give 
the revolutionary movement a legal aspect. At the Battle of 
Boyaca the Royalists were annihilated, New Granada re-estab- 
lished, and a civil government created to pave the way for the 
subsequent union of that country with Quito and Guayaquil in 
the Republic of Colombia. Bolivar’s victory at Carabobo was 

2 When the release of Ferdinand VII from Valencay and his return 
to the throne bolstered up the royalist cause in South America, where 
Spain sent a fleet (1813) to aid the loyalists. 
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followed by the Congress of Cucuta, notable as the first legisla- 
tive assembly of the northern provinces having real power; and 
this body, though refusing to submit unconditionally to a dic- 
tatorship, did confirm Bolivar’s office as president of Colombia. 
During the two years which elapsed before the Revolution 
was again on a firm footing, Bolivar had considered the necessity 
of amore united effort. Miranda, the “Flaming Son of Liberty,” 
had been betrayed (probably with Bolivar’s connivance) on the 
charge that he aspired to be a dictator; but another liberator had 
risen in the southern and eastern firmament—José de San Martin, 
a genuine “aristocratic” democrat very much like Jefferson, and 
at the same time a highly trained soldier who had fought in 
Spain, where he had imbibed the liberal eighteenth-century 
ideas of the Cortes at Cadiz. Though cold to Bolivar’s grandiose 
imperialist schemes,* San Martin nevertheless realized that his 
ideal smal] autonomous state could never enjoy freedom so long 
as a single South American country remained under the heel of 
autocracy, and that there must now be greater unity if the Revo- 
lution was to be successful. In the west, the Spanish viceroy was 
in control of all the provinces south of Quito, and, with free use 
of the Pacific, was able to attack any part of the continent. 
Paraguay and Uruguay had already seceded from the revolu- 
tionary movement, and Bolivia was actually back in the Spanish 
fold. If such disunity continued, the Spaniards need only wait 
until the colonies were exhausted by internal dissension and then 
step in and take them over without having to strike a single blow. 
Having won over the Buenos Aires government to his ideas, 
San Martin started work to raise and equip an army at Mendoza 
on the northern boundary of Chili, a transcontinental march 
being considered impracticable. Refusing to be hurried into 
flash performances such as Bolivar was sometimes guilty of, he 


3 Who had plotted with the Federalists (Hamilton) and the British. 
Miranda died in a Spanish prison. There was a rumor he had been executed, 
but no proof of this has been found. 


4 As early as 1816 Bolivar was writing from Jamaica to urge a union 
of all North and South American republics to function through a perma- 
nent congress at Panama, where the future great city of the world should 
stand to guard a system of canals between the two oceans and contro] the 
world’s trade, England being offered the right to build such canals in re- 
turn for help in driving out the Spaniards. 
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spent two years making his plans and harmonizing them from 
political and military points of view. Not until January, 1817, 
did the march on Santiago begin, and in a month he was in the 
Chilean capital. Elected president (he refused a dictatorship), 
San Martin proceeded to whip the royalist columns, after which 
he hurried over the Andes to Buenos Aires. The time had come 
to raise a fleet, since no colony was safe so long as there was a 
chance of a sea attack, after which Peru must be liberated. A few 
old English ships were fitted out, but just as San Martin was 
ready to sail he was ordered to delay and put down a rebellion 
by Paraguay and Uruguay against Buenos Aires. Realizing that 
a civil war now would defeat the whole Revolution, and having 
appealed in vain to both sides to avoid a conflict, San Martin 
renounced his own country, made a personal appeal to the army 
(which supported him), and departed in his fleet commanded 
by the Scottish adventurer “Admiral Cochrane.” If he had 
hoped to find an uprising in Peru he was disappointed: news 
had just arrived of the restoration of the Cortes to power, and 
it seemed ‘likely that Spain would compromise with South 
American patriots, and so the Peruvians were not disposed to 
fight for something that might be gained by negotiation. San 
Martin accepted the situation, for it was against his principles to 
force any government, republican or otherwise, upon the people. 
Aside from this, it would be tactically unwise to risk his small 
forces, unless strengthened by popular support, against the 
superior royalist forces. His patience was rewarded when the 
inhabitants of Lima (which the Royalists were attempting to re- 
occupy after having evacuated it for Cuzco, where they found 
Bolivar too menacing) rallied to the defense of their city with 
an enthusiasm that San Martin had been unable to arouse; and 
now he joined the Lima defenders and by stages put the Royal- 
ists to rout. Bolivar had made several unsuccessful attempts to 
take Quito; but when a subordinate went over to San Martin and 
helped capture the city, he took full credit as chief commander 
and proceeded to incorporate not only Quito but independent 
Guayaquil into the Colombian Republic. 

San Martin had made several attempts to discuss a united 
action with Bolivar, who had always found good reasons to pre- 
" vent a meeting—the real one being his unwillingness to share the 
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laurels of victory with anyone else. Now, however, the neces- 
sity of discussing a joint attack on Cuzco finally brought the 
two leaders together—on July 25, 1822, soon after President 
Monroe’s significant statement on democratic government. 
What happened at the meeting is not known (the two parted 
without reaching an understanding), but they apparently took 
one another’s measure: San Martin seeing in Bolivar a man who 
was using the popular enthusiasm for republicanism as a means 
of satisfying a thirst for personal power; Bolivar seeing in San 
Martin a liberal who, though disdaining the leveling process, 
yet had an aristocratic distaste for personal power in a commoner 
even more than in royalty. Perhaps Bolivar more typically em- 
bodied Latin republicanism with its tendency towards unitarian 
or centralized government, wherein the greatest power is vested 
in the executive, while San Martin reflected more the Anglo- 
Saxon tendency towards federalism, wherein the greatest power 
is vested in the legislative. Bolivar’s ebullient temperament, too, 
appealed more to the half-caste masses which, having lost the 
stoical and adventurous spirit of the Spaniards, retained only a 
spirited love of grace, verbal elegance, and artistic form, and, 
no longer moved by great passions and desires, tended in religion 
to become skeptical and in politics to dispute in the Byzantine 
manner. It was San Martin’s nostalgia for the old culture that 
raised him too high above the people and Jed him to infer, from 
the fact that Brazil had introduced a constitutional monarchy 
without any serious political disturbance, that the mass of South 
Americans were still firmly rooted in royalty; but at least he saw 
that a too-radical revolution, fomented by disinterested fanatics, 
must inevitably fall under the direction of brutal demagogues, 
so that generations would pass before the real benefits of such a 
revolution could be enjoyed. His greatest wisdom, though, was 
displayed in his renunciation. Convinced that unity could not 
be achieved and the Revolution won except under one leader, 
in the autumn of 1822 he surrendered his offices and titles, re- 
fused all honors and remuneration, and departed for Europe and 
poverty, never to return. His farewell words were memorable: 
“My promise to the countries for which I fought have been 
fulfilled: to secure them independence and to leave them to 
select their own governments. The presence of a fortunate sol- 
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dier, however disinterested he may be, is dangerous to newly 
established states.” 

The situation in Brazil that had so impressed San Martin 
was a contingency of the triumph of the liberal spirit in Spain 
(marked by the election of Riego as president of the Cortes) 
which was now making itself felt over Europe. Portugal was 
the first to feel the impulse: there, the regency under Lord 
Beresford (John VI was in Brazil) was forced to abdicate to a 
revolutionary junta at Oporto, a new constitution modeled after 
Spain’s was drafted, and Beresford sailed for England, whose 
government wisely refused to interfere. When the movement 
spread to Brazil it found sympathetic support in John’s eldest 
son, the Prince Regent Dom Pedro; whereupon King John re- 
signed in Pedro’s favor and returned to Lisbon. In September 
(the month after San Martin’s departure) Brazil declared her 
independence; and when the Cortes decided to reduce Brazil’s 
independence and ordered Dom Pedro to return to Portugal, 
the latter refused to comply and was promptly declared em- 
peror of Brazil by his adopted people and crowned in October. 


It was this picture that made it obvious to President Monroe 
that Spain’s authority in South America was definitely at an end 
and never to be regained except with the help of other Euro- 
pean powers—and that the possibility of this exception thus be- 
came a challenge to the United States. In his message to Congress 
he had asserted our universal sympathy for the southern repub- 
lics and submitted the question of their recognition.5 There was 
danger both in standing still and in going on, but since the latter 
course accorded more with the liberal spirit of the United States, 
he thought we should take a decided stand—though without 
giving it any “distinguished éclat” until we could foresee the 
effect “on those powers excited by its bearing on legitimacy.” 
It was probable that most of the powers would acquiesce, while 
Britain would pursue her former policy of accepting American 
recognition of the colonies (with the understanding that her 
trade and investments would be assured) but withholding her 

5 Buenos Aires had been recognized in 1816, Chili in 1818, and Colom- 
bia in 1819; but there still remained Mexico, Peru, and La Plata to be Tecog- 
nized “as soon as the result of the contest is indisputably settled.” 
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own recognition lest she affront Spain and anger her own 
Tories. 

Monroe’s recommendations, sensibly predicated upon the 
liberal trend in Europe, met with immediate opposition in Con- 
gress by the antiadministration faction. The virtual disappear- 
ance of the Federalist Party had nominally left only the Demo- 
cratic Party in politics; but instead of producing closer political 
unity in the country, the unwieldly bulk of the regnant party 
was causing it to break apart according to men’s particular pre- 
dilections and interests, so that, instead of two major parties, 
there were five or six small parties. Already the presidential 
election, though still two years off, was dominating every 
other consideration; and the several candidates, being of one 
party and hence not able to attack each other on partisan prin- 
ciples, had to resort to personalities. Monroe wrote Madison that 
he had “never experienced so much embarrassment and mortifi- 
cation. .. . Anything advanced by one candidate is sure to be 
vetoed by the others, with the result that nothing constructive 
can be done—in fact, under the guise of economy, many things 
are being undone.” It looked as if the unity presaged by the 
destruction of the Federalist Party had been an illusion. But 
perhaps the present buffeting was only “the rolling waves after 
the storm.” Surely the country had reached a stage in its po- 
litical career where it could get along without parties—an end 
towards which his policy of “amalgamation” had been directed® 
—in order to embark on the experiment of “whether there is 
sufficient virtue in the people to support our free republican 
system of government.” 


6. While Congress dissembled to take advantage of the liberal 

trend in Europe, the whole picture changed and a conserva- 
tive reaction set in. The disorders in Spain and the Greek rebel- 
lion against Turkey led to the Congress of Verona (October, 
1822) at which France (now completely royalist) insisted on her 
“sphere-of-influence” right to intervene in Spain, and Austria 
on hers in Italy. George Canning,’ who had replaced Castle- 


8 Madison had hinted that the appointment of Adams to the State 


Department was not popular. : . : 
1 George Canning (1770-1827) became foreign secretary in 1822, 
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reagh,? dispatched Wellington to Verona to protest against any 
armed intervention, but Britain was overruled by the other 
powers. The following April the French army entered Spain, 
thus risking the whole Bourbon dynasty in a gesture, and the 
Cortes promptly whisked King Ferdinand VII to Seville, 
whence, on the approach of the French, they fled to Cadiz. 
Portugal prepared to follow the conservative reaction. The rest- 
less Czar Alexander, gazing with envious eyes across the sea at 
the lost Spanish Empire, began to extend his power through 
Siberia, enlarging his Alaskan borders and annoying the Monroe 
administration with his ukases relating to fishing in the North 
Pacific and an implied threat to colonize the Pacific mainland 
to California by means of fur-trading posts, claiming outright 
the whole Oregon Country, and ordering other vessels not to 
approach within a hundred miles of “Russian America”—claims 
which Secretary Adams indignantly declared were “equally in- 
_compatible with the British pretensions.” 

For the time being the Holy Alliance was in the saddle; and 
Congress, which had been lukewarm to South American re- 
publicanism, began to stir sluggishly as its members realized that 
the security of the United States was involved and that a more 
drastic policy than recognition was now required. Even Secre- 
tary Adams, who had formerly opposed recognition on the 
ground that the South American colonies were not ready for 
democratic government, was brought around to Monroe’s 
views; and both agreed that now was the time for a more 
categorical definition of our aims, particularly as Britain would 


succeeding his bitterest enemy, Castlereagh, with whom he had fought a 
duel in 1809. Born in poverty (his father was of an old Bristol family and 
his mother an actress), he early distinguished himself in letters (The 
Microcosm, Pilgrimage to Mecca, etc.), in politics was the protegé of both 
Burke and Pitt, and married the wealthy sister of the Duchess of Portland. 
In his paper, the Anti-Jacobin, he railed against the “new philosophy” of 
the French Republicans. He was a mixture of wit and histrionics, astute- 
ness and opportunism. 


2 Castlereagh committed suicide—as might have been expected, John 
Randolph declared, from an Irish conservative. 


8 Cf. Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, vol. Il, pp. 48-51. Also Adams’s 
instructions to Middleton (American State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol. 
V, p 445). 
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be thrown on our side because of her nonparticipation in and 
opposition to the Holy Alliance. George William Erving* went 
so far as to predict an alliance with Britain, though he thought 
that was to be the most dreaded: “Perfectly persuaded am I that 
in such an alliance either her system or ours would suffer... 
and it would not be hers—too firmly supported by Gothic but- 
tresses, too compactly cemented by wealth and aristocracy, and 
by its public debt.” Erving thought that Britain could defeat 
the absolutist trend embodied in the Czar by taking the lead in 
liberal movements—her ministers realized this but they were 
merely the agents of the aristocracy, which put its welfare above 
the interests of the future state—but as it was, liberty would 
probably be held in abeyance in Europe another half a century, 
until it would be taken under the patronage of the United States, 
and then we might give it to the whole civilized world . . . al- 
ways provided, of course, we did not jeopardize it by an al- 
liance with Britain! Jefferson, too, had some “offhand specula- 
tions on the present lowering state of Europe, random enough 
to be sure,” from which the President might “as we sometimes 
do from dreams, pick up some hint worth improving by your 
own reflections.” The gist of these suggestions was what Jeffer- 
son had said many times in the past and reiterated with empha- 
sis two years before:5 that there must be a “cordial fraternization 
among all the American nations” looking to that not-distant day 
““when we may require a meridian of partition through the ocean 
which separates the two hemispheres .. . when, during the rage 
of eternal wars in Europe, the lion and the lamb within our 
regions shall lie down together in peace.” 

Monroe, who was resting at Oak Hill* where he had more 
leisure to correspond with Jefferson, vented his rage on the 
French King who, after twenty-six years of banishment and 
poverty, and restored “more by accident and the folly of a man 
than [by] the gallantry or wisdom of all Europe,” was now en- 


#Letter to Crawford. Erving was the same man who had so ener- 
getically aided Monroe at London in hunting down American spies! 

5 Letter (August 4, 1820) to William Short ( in Randall, Jefferson, 
vol. III, p. 472). Jefferson enunciated the same policy in letters to Paine 
(March 18, 1801) and Short (October 3, 1801, and October 29, 1808). 


6 Monroe’s newly completed plantation in Loudon County. 
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gaged in sending his armies across the Pyrenees in furtherance 
of the Czar’s schemes—a signal that great events impended “if the 
spirit of the Revolution and of liberty is not extinguished in 
France and throughout Europe.” What Britain would do was 
uncertain, the nation (people) pressing in one direction, the 
King in another. If the King prevailed he would endeavor to 
give Spain a constitutional monarchy like that of Britain, mean- 
time turning every occurrence to British account by neutral 
commerce, acquisition of territory, etc. “I should not be sur- 
prised, however, if the nation [people] which has been misruled 
by Pitt and thrown into the scale of despotism against human 
rights, should get the ascendancy and direct the court, in which 
case it would be on the side of the Cortes and liberty. Canning 
has more talents and a better heart than his predecessor, but yet 
I fear he has not those fixed principles which distinguished Fox. 
. .. My opinion was (and I had much intercourse with him) 
that he was more distinguished for his eloquence, brilliancy of 
wit, and polite literary acquirements, than for sound judgment.” 
Having been inclined at first to share Erving’s apprehensions 
about an alliance with Britain, Monroe indulged a more mature 
reflection which made him wonder whether, after all, the prog- 
ress of Britain (especially in view of her attitude towards the 
Holy Alliance) were not parallel with if not identical to ours. 
As the nineteenth century became more and more a period of 
the Pax Britannica (with Britain’s control of the seas enabling 
her to colonize freely without any serious rival in the spheres of 
activity where she operated), the empire was enabled to give, 
the colonies increasing self-government; and while this meant 
that British industry must be pre-eminent and London must re- 
tain her prestige as the financial center of the world while the 
British merchant marine dominated the seas, the price of grant- 
ing Britain this superiority in the economic realm would be more 
than repaid in the political sphere, inasmuch as the trend would 
more and more impel Britain to regard Continental Europe as 
merely the scales of the balance of power, with no country there 
enjoying complete hegemony. 

This pleasant picture of Britain was dimmed, however, by 
some serious doubts. If Britain really wanted the South Ameri- 
can colonies to be independent, then why did she not recognize 
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their independence? If she really feared the Holy Alliance’s de- 
signs on these colonies, then why had she made no effort to nip 
such designs in the bud by opposing France’s attack upon Spain? 
Was Britain really intriguing with Spain to get possession of 
Cuba’—possibly agreeing to let France take over Mexico as com- 
pensation?® The question was so complex and pressing that 
Monroe felt it necessary to journey to Albemarle to discuss it 
with Jefferson—whom he missed seeing for some reason. Mat- 
ters in Europe were now coming to a head, and it was imperative 
that the United States adopt a firm and permanent policy 
towards our hemisphere. The French were overrunning Spain, 
Austria was paralyzed with weakness; and Britain (Monroe 
feared) was prepared to take either side that would better serve 
her self-interests. “Such is the state of Europe, and our relation 
to it is pretty much the same as it was at the commencement of 
the French Revolution,” Monroe wrote Jefferson. “Can we 
take a bolder attitude towards it in favor of liberty?”® He was 
still confident that the French people, after their astonishing 
feats in the Revolution, had not lost their taste for liberty; that 
the revolutionary movement in Spain would not have gone so 
far had not the people been behind it, and that the English 


7 On December 17, 1822, Secretary Adams wrote Forsyth (minister 
to Spain) that British agents had been in negotiation with Spain for two 
years in regard to the cession of Cuba (Ms., Instructions to United States 
Ministers, vol. IX, p. 158); and Clay is credited with having told Canning 
in February, 1823, that “we would fight for it [Cuba] should they [the 
British] attempt the possession” (Moore, International Law Digest, vol. 
VI, p. 380). Jefferson (letter to Monroe) thought that since we could not 
countenance either Britain’s or France’s taking over Cuba, and since the 
island’s independence would mean that “the blacks being in the majority 
would take over the popular government and return the country to primi- 
tive barbarism as was the case in Haiti,” the solution was for Cuba to 
“cleave to Spain for the present, since we could later separate her from 
Spain more easily than from any other power, especially England, against 
whom force should be used if necessary.” 


8 The matter of recognizing Mexico was complicated by the fact that 
in December, 1822, Mexico had sent a minister to Washington. Should we 
now send one and risk affronting the European powers, or should we not 
send one and risk affronting Mexico (ministers having already been sent 
to the recognized South American republics)? Jackson refused to consider 
the post. 


® This sentence makes it unmistakably clear that Monroe contem- 
plated the promulgation of his “doctrine” before Canning suggested it. 
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democracy could be relied upon even if the British chancellery 
could not. 

Gallatin, completely disgusted with the French govern- 
ment, returned home at this time and demanded that a successor 
be appointed. Before leaving France he had plainly told 
Chateaubriand, the foreign secretary, that though we would be 
neutral unless our interests were involved, American sentiment 
did not support the French attack on Spain; and that though we 
had been officially neutral in the struggle of the Spanish colonies 
for independence, we deeply sympathized with their struggle 
and would not suffer other powers to interfere. He added that if 
France should attempt to force Colombia back under the yoke 
of a reactionary Spanish government, the United States would 
be forced into an alliance with Great Britain. According to 
Gallatin, all such intentions were disavowed by Chateaubriand, 
“and if he was sincere, he must have received some hint from 
the British Government similar to mine; for you recollect the 
declaration that the armies and fleets of France would be at the 
disposal of Spain whenever Ferdinand was restored to his former 
power.”!! Gallatin repeated the same warning to the Russian 
ambassador, adding that the establishment of a Bourbon or any 
other prince in Mexico or Peru would not be considered the 
equivalence of real independence. 

It was now quite clear that the French invasion of Spain was 
really an invasion of South America, its object being not merely 
to restore Ferdinand to the Spanish throne but to form a combi- 
nation (of France, Russia, and‘Spain) and use Spain as a spring- 
board to leap over to South America. Presumably, France was to 
get Buenos Aires and the River Plate Province in return for re- 
storing the other colonies to Spain, and the consequent re- 
habilitation of Spain as a world power would counterbalance 
the rapidly growing power of England. Thus, though the im- 
perialism of the “holy allies” constituted a threat to the Amer- 
icas, at the same time it worked to throw Britain on the side of 
the Americas and to alienate her still further from the Holy Al- 
liance, which she had at first tolerated as a bloc against French 


10 Adams, Writings of Gallatin, vol, II, pp. 240 and 271. 


11The French forces under the Duc d’Angouléme subsequently 
bombed Cadiz and restored Ferdinand to the throne. 
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imperialism but whose aspirations to dominate the world she 
could not countenance—especially the reimposition of the Span- 
ish yoke upon South America which threatened the com- 
mercial interests she had already established with these states. 
And yet, though all the signs now pointed to a combination of 
the United States and Britain against the Holy Alliance, Monroe 
could not quite make up his mind as to British sincerity or as to 
the more important question of South America’s ability to estab- 
lish democratic governments after it was liberated. In regard to 
the first doubt he called Jefferson’s attention to a newspaper 
report that a measure, “treated with respect by Mr. Canning,” 
had been “introduced in the House of Commons to liberate the 
slaves of the West Indies”—an obvious bid for South American 
sympathy. In regard to the second doubt, he wrote that “the 
great defect is the ignorance of the people by which they are 
made, in the hands of the military adventurers and priests, the 
instruments of their own destruction. Time, however, with some 
internal convulsions, and the force of our example, will gradual- 
ly mature them for the great trust deposited in their hands.” 


By September it was evident (from information reaching 
the State Department) that the fate of the liberal Spanish gov- 
ernment, reduced to the control of a few provinces and prac- 
tically blockaded in Cadiz by the French, was in grave peril. 
The Cortes was in no position now to consider the “American 
question,” and even those deputies who had favored the colonies’ 
independence were paralyzed by the responsibility of making 
a decision—the Madrid Regency’s chief complaint against the 
Cortes was that it had lost Spain her colonies, and even those 
Spaniards against the Regency had taken great pride in the pos- 
session of the colonies. Our greatest hope was, therefore, in 
Britain: if she should pledge the independence of the Iberian 
Peninsula in return for the independence of the colonies, the 
scruples of the Cortes would quickly vanish. “England has it 
in her power to fix the fate of Spanish America,’ the American 
minister at Cadiz wrote Secretary Adams. He did not attempt to 
estimate Britain’s present attitude and plans, but ventured to say 
that “if they were sincere they were also new,” Britain some 
years before (1820) having made overtures to the Spanish gov- 
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ernment to get possession of Cuba. But this was not all: from 
the same source came the disturbing news that our new minister 
to Cadiz had been intercepted by a French warship, an act so 
contrary to al] international rules and courtesy that it could only 
be interpreted as an act of hostility. 

In October; when Monroe wrote Gallatin urging him to re- 
turn to France, he received not only a blunt refusal but a sting- 
ing rebuke for his procrastination. “It would be gratifying to 
the people of America and refreshing to the friends of liberty 
in Europe to hear the President of the United States publicly 
reproving the principle of the Spanish war,” wrote Gallatin. 
Monroe’s procrastination got another rebuke when news came 
of the bombardment of Cadiz and the release of Ferdinand, who 
immediately revoked practically everything that had been done 
by the liberal government since 1821; and, while not restoring 
the Inquisition, he set up secular courts to wreak such terrible 
revenge upon the revolutionary leaders that even the French 
commander, Angouléme, was moved to protest, and Canning 
threatened to acknowledge the independence of the South 
American colonies. Portugal, following Spain’s example, re- 
stored the reactionary party under the army’s commander, Dom 
Miguel, whose father, the easy-going King John, was imprisoned 
in the palace by his wife (the sister of Ferdinand). 

At long last President Monroe came to the conclusion that 
the enunciation of a definite foreign policy could be no longer 
delayed; but despite the assistance of Adams, Jefferson, and 
Madison, he still found it difficult to grasp the fundamental 
thesis of such a policy. He sensed that Britain was a factor— 
but this factor, being an unknown quantity, threw the formula 
off. Then suddenly, while he dissembled and studied the prob- 
lem, the unknown factor became an integral . . . and the solution 
was clear! 


7. The President was at Oak Hill during the time that Foreign 

Secretary Canning and our minister, Richard Rush, were 
conducting their momentous correspondence in regard to the 
future disposition of the revolted Spanish American colonies; 
and in October he hurried to Washington when the correspond- 
ence was received there. The gist of Canning’s oral and written 
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communications was that Britain disclaimed any intention of 
appropriating any part of the Spanish possessions and hinted 
that France might be checked if it were known that America 
and Britain opposed her intervention, adding, “we could not see 
any portion of them transferred to any other power with in- 
difference,” and suggesting that “if these opinions and feelings 
are ... common to your government with ours, why should we 
hesitate mutually to confide them to each other and to declare 
them in the face of the world?” 

The excitement with which Monroe transmitted this cor- 
respondence to Jefferson (and thence to Madison) can be de- 
tected in the very restraint of his letter. “The project aims in 
the first instance at a mere expression of opinion, somewhat in 
the abstract, but which it is expected by Mr. Canning will have 
a great political effect by defeating the combination {the Holy 
Alliance].” This historic communication suggested several con- 
siderations: Should the United States join any European alliance 
that might involve us in war?—If a case could be made for de- 
parting from this sound maxim, was this not surely such a case? 
—Had the time arrived when Britain must take her stand either 
with the despotic monarchs of Europe or with the United States 
and liberty? “My impression is that we ought to meet this pro- 
posal of the British Government and make it known that we 
would view the interference on the part of the European powers, 
and especially an attack on the colonies by them, as an attack on 
ourselves, presuming that if they succeed with them they would 
extend it to us.” 

Jefferson answered at once that “our first and fundamental 
maxim should never be to entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to inter-meddle with 
cisatlantic affairs.” But since the object of the proposed declara- 
tion was to maintain and not to depart from our principle, he 
could honestly support such a declaration to the effect that “we 
aim not at the acquisition of any of those possessions, that we 
will not stand in the way of any amicable arrangement between 
them and the mother country, but that we will oppose with all 
our means the forcible interposition of any other power.”* Madi- 


1 Moore, International Law Digest, vol. V1, p. ooo. By “entangling 
alliance” Jefferson clearly meant a formal alliance with a foreign govern- 
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son speculated as to Britain’s motive in scrupling to arrest the 
calamity by applying against the threats of France against Spain 
the small effort she did not now scruple to apply in behalf of 
South America; and he thought Britain would have preferred to 
pose as the sole champion of her new friends, except that this 
course would have involved her in a dilemma with the other 
European powers and made the United States either a neutral 
extending our commerce at her expense or an enemy to be again 
harassed by paper blockades and the possibility of war. At any 
rate, it was “particularly fortunate that the policy of Great Brit- 
ain, though guided by calculations different from ours, has pre- 
sented a co-operation for an object the same as ours.”? 

The cabinet discussions, too, were generally favorable to 
such a declaration. Calhoun wanted to give discretionary powers 
to Rush; but Adams was averse to this, and noted in his Diary 
that “Calhoun is perfectly moonstruck by the surrender of 
Cadiz, and says the Holy Allies, with ten thousand men, will 
restore all Mexico and all South America to Spanish dominion.” 
Adams reported an interesting conversation he had had with 
the Russian ambassador (Baron Tuyll), who hinted that the 
Czar would certainly not receive ministers from the South 
American republics, and that the powers expected the United 
States to preserve neutrality while they crushed all revolution- 
ary movements and restored peace to the civilized world’—by 
which he may have meant to include the United States, as Mon- 
roe noted with unusually high-spirited humor. The proposition 
resolved itself into three main considerations: there was in 
progress a conservative counterrevolution against the American 
and French revolutions; America could never be sure of her 
own freedom as long as the rest of the world, and particularly 
South America, was enslaved; and there was a risk of our be- 


ment couched in precise terms, not an informal, spontaneous alliance with 
the people of another country in a common community of interests (hu- 
man freedom). 

2 November 15, 1823. 

3 Adams’s draft of observations upon Tuyll’s communications (No- 
vember 25, 1823) reading, “The United States... could not see with in- 
difference the forcible interposition of any European powers other than 
Spain,” etc., contains the first intimation of the wording of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The controversy with Russia was settled by treaty in 1825. 
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coming involved in war by our commitments. The first two 
considerations were accepted as self-evident facts; but in regard 
to the third there was much debate in the cabinet. Wirt thought 
our people would not fight for South American independence, 
but Calhoun believed the Holy Alliance “had an ultimate eye to 
us; that they would, if not resisted, subdue South America... 
violent parties would arise in this country, one for and one 
against them, and we should have to fight upon our own shores 
for our own institutions.”* Adams thought that Canning wanted 
a public pledge from the United States not only against the in- 
tervention of the Holy Alliance but especially against our ac- 
quisition of any part of those countries; and while he, Adams, 
favored a declaration, he opposed a joint declaration on the 
ground that Britain had not yet recognized the independence of 
the South American republics—that is, a joint declaration with- 
out any community of principle would result in the United 
States’ being to Britain “as a cockboat in the wake of an English 
man-of-war.” 

Presumably, a cautious policy would dictate that our for- 
eign commitments should be commensurate with our power; 
and without the definite assurance of British political support 
our power was too weak to defy the Holy Alliance. But had not 
previous American commitments—the Revolution, the War of 
1812, and other occasions—been ventures of patriotic faith with- 
out definite power? Moreover, how far could British support be 
relied upon even if it were promised? Since his first communica- 
tion Canning had been strangely lacking in enthusiasm;® and 
when Rush pointed out to him that Britain’s recognition of the 
South American republics would be essential to a joint pro- 
nouncement, Canning had asked if a promise of recognition 


4 Moore, International Law Digest, Vol. VI. Von Holst pays tribute 
to Calhoun’s prophetic vision: “He reads the future as if the book of fate 
were lying open before him.” 


5 Canning, without waiting for a reply from America, gave notice to 
the French ambassador, Prince Polignac (October 9, 1823), that his gov- 
ernment regarded the attitude of the French government as unfriendly 
(Annual Register, vol. LX). This, however, was not known to Monroe’s 
cabinet, as the correspondence was still in progress when Monroe’s mes- 
sage reached England (Dana, note 36, to Wheaton, Elements of Interna- 
tional Law, vol. Il, pt. 2, p. 1820). 
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would not suffice for the present (though he did propose that a 
joint convention be signed or ministerial notes exchanged). Had 
Canning meant his first communication to be taken only as a 
hint for the United States to take the initiative and act inde- 
pendently of Britain?® Yet, the lack of British political support 
did not necessarily mean a lack of diplomatic support; and a 
unilateral front, impelled by a community of interests, was 
sometimes stronger than a formal alliance couched in precise 
terms. Monroe had more faith in the English people than in their 
chancellery, and he realized that the unity of the American and 
the English peoples in a common liberal purpose would be an 
alliance more enduring than any formal compact created for the 
occasion and which would be discarded when the necessity 
that created it should have disappeared. 


But if there was a danger in our acting independently (lest 
Britain should desert us if the powers objected too strongly and 
leave us to hold the bag alone), there were also dangers in acting 
in political concert with Britain—such as irritating those nations 
ill-disposed to Britain but not to America, and losing credit with 
South America when it became known we were acting only at 
Britain’s instigation. Any disproportionate emphasis now on the 
Anglo-Saxon web of interests might promote a feeling of Anglo- 
American exclusiveness and even primacy, thus militating 
against a nuclear alliance of the Western Hemisphere (and per- 
haps subsequently in the world) based on full equality and rec- 
iprocity. As for the power to back our commitments, there was 
a stronger power than the actual—the potential reserves of any 
country that was free, courageous, and determined. 

Considering, therefore, that there were risks to be run in 
acting either independently or in concert with Britain, President 
Monroe finally reached the conclusion that it would be better 


§ Some historians dismiss Canning’s part as the “Canning Myth.” On 
the other hand, Sumner asserts (Prophetic Voices, p. 157) that “the Mon- 
roe Doctrine proceeded from Canning.” Lippmann (U. S. Foreign Policy) 
assumes that Monroe enunciated his policy only because he was sure of 
Britain’s support. No evidence supporting any of these positions has been 
discovered by the author. The truth seems to be that Britain afforded 
diplomatic support (from which she could have withdrawn in a pinch) 
but not political support—and there is no evidence that Monroe was sure 
of even diplomatic support. 
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for the United States to act independently and courageously 
from the very beginning, for the sake of American idealism, 
prestige, and power. There was no longer any excuse for paus- 
ing to chop logic, or to offer the dry bones of doctrine to the 
liberty-hungry: the exigencies of the times called for a cate- 
gorical declaration of American foreign policy. Thus, though 
the Monroe Doctrine was a synthesis of doctrines long held by 
American (and even European) statesmen, and though the cur- 
rent initiative had come from Britain, it was equally true that 
some agent, or man of the moment, was needed to embody the 
policy, without whom the whole thing would have failed from 
lukewarmness or dissipation. This man was Monroe. Alone, ex- 
cept for the support of a few liberal friends, he vitalized and 
gave momentum to this greatest of all American doctrines; and 
_that he felt this aloneness with Destiny is obvious in his current 
letters to Jefferson. 

Having at last found the formula, the President began work- 
ing on his momentous annual message. What, he must have 
asked himself—indeed, the speculation is clearly discernible in 
the context of his message—what was a foreign policy but simply 
the attitude of one nation towards all other nations?—the way 
it gets along with its neighbors?—a way which depends upon 
the sum of a nation’s history, character, and intelligence? To de- 
clare the people’s attitude in simple, flexible terms; to enunciate a 
set of underlying principles and Jeave the expression to national 
opinion, character, and history—this was a truly democratic for- 
eign policy. In the sense that this could not be expressed in 
precise terms it was not a policy at all but simply a declaration? 
from which a policy might be drawn to meet the exigencies of 
any emergency. Experience had shown that the more diagram- 
matic a policy was the more it could be used as a tool by special 

7 Calhoun (Congressional Globe, 30 Cong. 1 sess., app. pp. 630-32). 
Since the “Jackson Men” regarded the declaration as anathema because it 
had allegedly been sponsored by Adams, it fell into disrepute for a time; 
but President Polk adverted to it (1845) as the “Monroe Doctrine” and 
took the first step towards the extension of the principle. Calhoun bitterly 
contested the interpretation of it as a “doctrine,” maintaining it was a 
“declaration” only and was regarded as such by Monroe and his cabinet. 

At the first Hague Conference (1899) the American delegation 


stated (without opposition) that the Monroe Doctrine was the cardinal 
policy of the United States. 
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and imperialistic interests, while a loose and vague® policy would 
never be weak as long as the people were behind it and were kept 
informed. 

What were these underlying principles? The first was good 
faith—actually living up to our word and commitments, a mat- 
ter of national honor. Such good faith led to a second principle, 
national security, since obviously no commitment was ever 
made purely for sentimental, abstract reasons, and the great 
duty and object of any government was the protection of the 
lives, liberty, and property of its citizens at home, on the sea, 
and abroad. Thus, since it would be an absurdity to guarantee 
our citizens freedom elsewhere, that was denied them at home, 
and protection against foreign aggression also meant protection 
against domestic aggression, a foreign policy necessarily flowed 
from and was dependent upon the home policies of a country, 
both being inseparable in fundamentals and both expressive of 
the country’s fundamental national interests. The third basic 
principle—derived both from a political ideology and a realistic 
extension of national security—was the nonextension of a des- 
potic European political system to this hemisphere and inter- 
position in the affairs of Latin American republics. This was not 
a matter of smug self-congratulation nor a threat of armed re- 
sistance (which ought to be avoided, inasmuch as resistance was 
for Congress and not the executive to determine),® but simply 
the declaration of corollaries of the political separation of 
Europe and America. 

It was, of course, quite apparent that in advocating the 
freedom of all other nations both great and small the United 
States must repudiate all territorial aggrandizement. But since 
such repudiation would depend upon international co-operation, 
would not territorial aggrandizement become the real issue 
should such co-operation not be achieved? It had been so in the 
cases of Louisiana and Florida. But who was there to decide the 


8 Webster indignantly denied that the policy was “loose and vague,” 
and declared it was “considered and weighed” (Congressional Debates, 


vol. II, pt. 2 (1826) pp. 2268-70). Probably the apparent vagueness was a 
carefully considered policy! 


® Calhoun, (op. cit.) declared: “Not a word was said about resistance; 
that is for Congress.” 
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destiny of Florida except a few Spaniards governing (despotical- 
ly and badly) a few tribes of Indians? Was there here any ques- 
tion of self-government comparable in importance to the ne- 
cessity of protecting our citizens in Georgia? National growth 
like that of the United States was not in itself an evil: it was evil 
only in the way it was ‘accomplished and made use of. If 
boundaries were unnatural barriers to the movement of men, 
trade, and investment, their maintenance naturally became the 
object of attack; and this being so, it was more humane to 
eradicate them before they became too firmly established po- 
litically. The United States had so grown, and it was the pe- 
culiar genius of the Constitution that it permitted such federal 
growth. Freedom was preserved so Jong as cultural and eco- 
nomic units retained their local rights. 

Thus President Monroe’s foreign policy, scarcely differen- 
tiated from his domestic policy, had grown slowly—then 
crystallized suddenly with the swift momentum of world events. 
In his lifetime he had witnessed America’s emergence from her 
colonial embryo and her passage through growing pains to full 
stature and freedom as an individual—the way of nations as of 
men. Nor to him was there any incongruity in our youthful 
state’s having broken away from the parent British Empire in 
order to fulfill her own destiny—that too was as common to na- 
tions as to men. On this same principle, then, would any geo- 
graphical unit of the United States have a right to demand its 
future independence? In the realm of ideology there was but 
one answer to this; but since such separation would involve not 
only the matter of liberty but also the matter of national security, 
ideological rights must be compounded with practical political 
considerations lest a threat to national security (though valid 
only when it came from outside) become a threat to liberty it- 
self. Since Demosthenes had first propounded the axiom that a 
threat against one free state was a threat against all free states, 
steadily improved communications had extended the principle 
from the Aegean to whole continents and now to whole spheres. 
When it was extended to the entire world, what, then, would be 
our frontier but the utmost limit of human freedom? Would 
not an attack upon human freedom anywhere be an attack on the 
validity of the principles by which we lived? 
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It would be far-fetched to assert that Monroe had a con- 
crete vision of anything beyond hemispheric unity; but he did 
(in asserting that the continental limits of the United States did 
not correspond with our defensive frontiers, and that a threat 
to South American liberty was a threat against our own liberty) 
make an advance towards world unity and peace predicated on 
an adjustment to the idea that the United States had never been 
and never would be isolated from other nations. While never 
blind nor indifferent to tyranny everywhere in the world, he 
saw the grave danger of assuming that the rest of the world was 
avid for our particular brand of liberalism, or indeed that our 
own experience had been so perfected that it was then worthy of 
exportation; and he thought that America’s role as an example 
and a haven for the oppressed was more effective in the long 
run than a world-wide crusade sustained (presumably) by force. 
There was even a graver danger in the American as the “new 
man” assuming a superiority to other men as a sort of new 
Puritan Elect—thus imitating the oppressors themselves! Cer- 
tainly Americans had produced a distinctive amalgam of racial 
elements and unity in a political system that had many claims to 
uniqueness; but as human beings Americans were not unique, 
having only distinctive characteristics, and it only injured their 
role in the world to regard qualities that were merely human 
as distinctively American. Preoccupation with the American 
Way, nationalistic at best and chauvinistic at worst, when it 
coincided with a desire to make our dream of freedom embrace 
the whole world, must inevitably collide with the democratic 
belief that the sovereignty of the individual rests on the principle 
of self-determination, and if then still pressed, might easily be- 
come a conviction of racial superiority. Idealization of democ- 
racy, not idealization of one’s self and one’s way, was the 
formula for achieving unity and peace. 

What sort of unity, then, was involved in hemispheric 
solidarity? It was not cultural, since any attempt to create unity 
in this sphere is an apostasy in itself—diversity being the very 
heart of culture. The heritage of South America was Latin- 
Mediterranean (if feudal) and Catholic, while that of North 
America was Anglo-Saxon and Protestant. South America had 
made no sharp break with its European past (not even as much 
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as had continental Europe); and the current political separation 
would certainly not sever cultural, racial, religious, and social 
ties~and probably not even economic ties for many generations. 
The enemies of democracy would, therefore, find here a fertile 
soil in which to plant the seeds of animosity to the United States 
in order that the noxious growth might strangle the tender shoots 
of democracy, at the same time ridiculing the slow raft-like 
progress of democracy in comparison with the merchantman- 
materiality of authoritarianism.’ The situation, therefore, re- 
solved itself into this consideration: that insofar as the South 
American republics were reaching for democracy, they should 
be met with patience and sympathy and not be interfered with, 
since liberty must be earned by the people themselves and could 
never be gratuitously bestowed; but insofar as they were 
struggling to preserve their independence, our own security de- 
manded that they receive our full political support.1! Monroe 
hoped, even expected, that such support would be sufficient 
without military aid; but if it was not and war came, he was in- 
clined to agree with Calhoun that it was better to fight on for- 
eign rather than on home soil—paradoxically, the only way to 
enjoy isolation. As colonies, we had fought on our own soil in 
English and French wars in which we were little concerned, 
and thus experience and trial should convince Americans, even 
if reason and logic did not, that procrastination would only 
serve to bring the South American conflict closer to our own 
shores. : 

But since any true foreign policy aims at the preservation 
of peace with honor, the immediate problem was how war might 
be avoided. The South American republics were poor, sparsely 
populated, and, with vast coast lines on both oceans and numer- 
ous isles for bases, extremely vulnerable to invasion. The control 

10 Fisher Ames: “A monarchy is like a merchantman, you get aboard 
and ride the wind and tide to safety and elation; and by and by you strike 
a reef and go down. But democracy is like a raft; you never sink, but 
damn it all, your feet are always in water.” 

11 The Monroe Doctrine has never been construed as a protectorate, 
requiring the United States to interfere in South American quarrels, and 
forbidding European nations to employ force in settlement of just de- 
mands. On the contrary, European powers (Britain especially) have fre- 


eeeN used force with the consent of the United States—on condition 
at no acquisition of territory be undertaken. 
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of the seas by any of the powers—Russia on the west coast, Spain 
and France on the east—would put an end to the commerce of 
the weak republics, and once a foothold was gained there, the 
steady encroachment of the powers would begin. What stood 
between South America and this eventuality? At the time there 
was but one answer to this: the British fleet. The United States 
alone could defy the powers, without even British political 
support; but if the challenge were taken up, we could not act 
alone without a friendly British Navy. In the words of Madison, 
the safety of the great commitment rested on the assumption that 
“with the British power and Navy combined with our own, we 
have nothing to fear from the rest of the world; and in the great 
struggle of the epoch between liberty and despotism, we owe it 
to ourselves to sustain the former, in this hemisphere at least.”?? 
Would this mariage de convenance with the British Navy be 
too incompatible to Americans to insure the popularity of the 
policy? Monroe thought not: though America had twice fought 
Britain with all the bitterness of a family row, there was no other 
foreign nation to which America would willingly see Britain 
surrender her power. If Englishmen fought Englishmen over 
the crown jewel of liberty, they still had an identity of interests 
in most spheres of international affairs and varying degrees of 
intimacy between the United States and the units of the empire, 
and during the time the evolution of the whole empire into a 
freer confederation was in progress, it was reasonable to assume 
that the consciousness of mutual interests was adequate assurance 
of co-operation. 

Yet, if a reserve of power to meet our foreign commitment 
was desirable, there was no dodging the fact that the perma- 
nency of such a policy must depend not merely upon power 
but upon the purpose and use of such power in times of peace 
as well as in times of war. What, then, of Madison’s apparent 
advocacy of the Anglo-American control of the sea?—for while 
sea power, so irresistible in conflict, cannot alone be used to en- 
slave people, and does not rest internally upon the existence of a 


12 Letter (November 1, 1823) to Jefferson. Madison repeated his con- 
viction that for Britain the question had a different aspect “when it related 
to liberty in Spain, and to the extension of British commerce to her 
former colonies.” (Moore, International Law Digest, vol. VI, p. 397.) 
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large caste in control of a regimented population, the fact re- 
mained that it had been and would always be used by imperialists 
to justify aggressive designs! Obviously, Madison had in mind 
an expediency to meet a present situation, a temporary alliance 
“in the great struggle of the epoch between liberty and des- 
potism,” to be replaced in time by our own military power 
whose growth could thus be steady and orderly and so avoid an 
éclat of militarism that would harm our own democratic insti- 
tutions. There were also more remote economic considerations, 
for this was a period of expansion in which the United States 
was preoccupied with opening up and exploiting her vast do- 
mestic resources as she pushed westward across the continent, 
while Britain (whose industrial revolution had long since been 
consummated) was circling the globe in search of markets, col- 
onies, and trade outposts, thus making the control of the seas 
indispensable for a small insular nation that had become the 
nexus of a far-flung empire. So long as this condition prevailed, 
the United States would have to rely upon a friendly British 
fleet—and this was the basic fact of any realistic foreign policy. 
Neither Monroe nor any of his contemporaries foresaw when the 
United States would reach the saturation point, during which 
time Britain would have acquired the main prizes in the colonial 
world and new powers would arise to challenge imperialist ex- 
pansion. 

One last consideration remained: the prerogative of the 
chief executive in conducting foreign relations and enunciating 
a foreign policy that might lead to war. The Constitution set 
forth the president’s powers only in general terms, and gave to 
Congress the explicit power to declare war (and the final word 
in the prosecution of war by its control of appropriations) ; but 
since the Constitution nowhere empowered Congress to direct 
the executive to perform his duties in protecting American 
citizens anywhere, it followed that the president had authority 
to use the armed forces of the country for this purpose. Monroe 
had first-hand knowledge of the attitude of the framers of the 
Constitution: he knew that they, realizing that customs, prece- 
dents, and practices must grow, had meant the Constitution to 
be an organic and dynamic instrument, leaving something, as 
Washington said, to the intelligence of future generations and to 
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experience. He also remembered how the framers had delib- 
erately changed the phrase “make war” to “declare war,” thus 
indicating Congress was to be limited to a definite act of pro- 
nouncement as a sort of official gesture, inasmuch as many wars 
(such as civil war or a defensive war within a narrow field) 
might not call for a declaration.** This had proved to be a wise 
policy in the case of Florida when a formal declaration by Con- 
gress would have precipitated a real war with Spain, whereas a 
general war had been avoided by keeping the matter as a local 
incident within the President’s foreign-policy powers. All of 
Monroe’s predecessors had accepted this responsibility; and 
Adams himself declared that “however startled we may be at 
the idea that the President has the power of involving the nation 
in war without even consulting Congress, an experience of fifty 
years has proved that in numberless cases he has and must have 
exercised that power.”*4 The conclusion on both constitutional 
and traditional grounds was, therefore, that the president as 
executive had full authority to formulate and enunciate a foreign 
policy regardless of the risk of war, while as commander in chief 
he had full power to defend the national territory from invasion 
and to exercise at all times and in all places the right of national 
defense. 


In November President Monroe called together his cabinet 
to draft the instrument proclaiming the formule which had for 
so long been the common property of American and European 
statesmen. Reduced to the barest terms, the instrument provid- 
ed: (1) That the American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they had assumed and maintained, 
were thenceforth not to be considered as subject to future col- 
onization by any European power; (z) that any attempt by the 
Allied powers to extend their political system to any portion of 
this hemisphere would be regarded as dangerous to American 
peace and safety; (3) that any interposition by such European 
powers for the purpose of oppressing or controlling the destinies 
of the Latin American governments whose declared independ- 

18 Thus the distinction between the Monroe Doctrine as a definite 


policy of resistance, and the Monroe Doctrine as a declaration of principles 
which might if adhered to lead to war for a specific reason. 


14 Adams’s eulogy of Madison. 
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ence we had recognized would be regarded as unfriendly to the 
United States; (4) that the United States would strictly refrain 
from interfering with existing dependencies of any European 
power; and (5) that it was “the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that other powers 
will pursue the same course.” 

On December 2, 1823, the reading clerk read to the as- 
sembled House and Senate the document that established the 
pivotal point of American foreign policy—a warning that the 
Americas stood united in the defense of freedom against the 
forces of despotism! 


8, In Europe, Monroe’s message was heard with mingled feel- 

ings: resentment in reactionary circles; delight in liberal 
circles. Spokesmen for the Holy Alliance—Chateaubriand in 
France, Metternich in Austria—loudly denounced the doctrine 
and called for resistance. In the House of Commons, Brougham 
asserted that the measure had dispersed joy among all the free- 
men of Europe. Canning, observing the popularity of the mes- 
sage, declared: “The New World has been called into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old, and will in time outweigh and 
topple over the fabrics of kingcraft, upon which so many wise 
men have labored for thousands of years.”! In South America 
the message was generally received with cordiality, especially 
in Brazil, Colombia, and Buenos Aires. Lafayette wrote, “I am 
delighted with your message and so will be every liberal mind in 
Europe and South America,” to which Monroe replied that he 
“understood it excited another feeling with the Bourbons.” But 
though France jeered a little at a doctrine that lauded self-de- 
termination and yet apparently aimed at Anglo-American im- 
perialism, and mockingly inquired if it did not literally bar any 


1 Canning opposed the message insofar as it was construed to interdict 
future colonization; but America took the ground that the voluntary trans- 
fer of occupied territory (such as Texas) was not to be construed as 
colonization. However, the American chargé d’affaires at Paris wrote that 
the British minister there had made it known to the French government 
that Britain wished no action taken by the Allies in regard to South 
America without consulting the United States—which, if not evidence of 
political support, made Britain’s attitude towards the Monroe Doctrine 
quite plain. 
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further expansion on our part, in the end it was the withdrawal 
of her troops from Spain rather than the Monroe Doctrine 
(which was never seriously opposed) that cast the withering 
blight on the Holy Alliance. France, cynical and realistic, bril- 
liant and superbly civilized, would always rise to her great tradi- 
tions of liberty. 

In the United States the President’s message was generally 
received with patriotic joy; but there were some cautious souls 
who feared it was an imperialistic policy that would get us into 
war, and some imperialists who feared that if the policy were 
consistently followed it would block our territorial expansion. 
In delivering his speech on internal improvements (January 31, 
1824) Monroe took occasion to reassure both dissident groups: 
the first, by recommending the adoption of an “unusual naval 
establishment” to stop the enemy at the gate and to protect our 
neighbors in the southern continent, “for which a large Navy 
complemented by Britain’s would not be too large”; the second, 
by asserting that our territorial expansion could not be con- 
sidered imperialistic so long as we upheld the right of self-deter- 
mination in the newly acquired states. This naturally led to a 
defense of state rights and a warning against the dangers of cen- 
tralization. John Randolph raised his squeaking voice to proph- 
esy: “Gentlemen may say what they please of the Preamble of 
the Constitution; but this Constitution is not the work of the 
amalgamated population of the then existing Confederacy but 
the offspring of the States. ... I know we are told that upon the 
responsibility of this House to the people, by means of the 
elective franchise, depends all the security of the people... . But, 
sir, how shall a man from Mackinaw or the Yellowstone River 
respond to the sentiments of people who live in Hampshire? It 
is as great mockery . . . as to talk to these colonies about their 
virtual representation in the British Parliament! . . . If Congress 
possess the power to do what is proposed in this bill [internal im- 
provements] they may not only enact a sedition law... but they 
may emancipate every slave in the United States and with 
stronger color of reason than they can exercise the power now 
contended for. And where will they find this power? They may 
follow the example of the gentlemen who have preceded me and 
hook the power onto the first loop they find in the Constitution. 
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They might take the Preamble, perhaps the war-making power; 
or they may take a greater sweep and say with some gentlemen 
that it is not to be found in this or that of the.granted powers but 
results from all of them,? which is not only a dangerous but the 
most dangerous doctrine. If the time shall arrive . . . that a coali- 
tion of knavery and fanaticism shall for any purpose be got up 
on this floor, I ask the gentlemen who stand in the same predica- 
-ment as I do to look well to what they are now doing, to the 
colossal power with which they are now arming this Govern- 
ment.” 

The doctrine of state rights as expressed by Monroe and 
Randolph was true and sound; and despite the thunderous ora- 
tory of Webster there was no other intelligent view to take of it 
as the starting point of American history and constitutional law. 
It had been as dear to New England as to the South until these 
sections became economically irreconcilable, when New Eng- 
land astutely identified her interests with the new nationalism, 
while the South was forced by her peculiar institution of slavery 
to support the principle of self-determination for the smaller 
autonomous state;* and yet, ironically, it was the South which, 
insofar as it was the principal guide of the Democratic Party, was 
to wage every great successful foreign war,* acquire every foot 
of soil added to the Union, and promulgate every important 
state doctrine and genuine reform upon which the prosperity of 
the Union rested. 7 

The doctrine of state rights was to receive two more dead- 
ly blows this year. The first was Chief Justice Marshall’s decision 
(Gibbons vs. Ogden) giving Congress authority over most inter- 
state commerce; a decision that was greeted with wild joy in 
New York, where it broke the Livingston-Fulton monopoly on 

‘the Hudson and released Jersey ships rotting at their wharves, 
while in Virginia it was received with dismayed apprehension 
as a portent of the increasing power of the West with its effect 


2 Webster's position. 
3 Randolph sketched all the outlines subsequently filled in by Cal- 
houn, whose grave (as Jefferson predicted) was destined to be the whole 


South. 
4 The Spanish-American War is not so considered. 
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on the approaching election.’ The second blow was the passage 
of a protective tariff, against which Monroe spoke at great length 
and Randolph took up the cudgel in his own inimitable fashion. 
“We of the South are the eel that is being flayed while the cook- 
maid pats us on the head and cries with the clown in King Lear, 
‘Down, wantons, down!’ If under a power to regulate trade you 
prevent exportation; if with the most approved spring-lancet 
you draw the last drop of blood from our veins; if secundem 
artem you draw the last shilling from our pockets, what are the 
checks of the Constitution to us? A fig for the Constitution! 
When the scorpion’s sting is probing us to the quick, shall we 
stop to chop logic? Shall we get some learned and cunning clerk 
to say whether the power to do this or that is to be found in the 
Constitution, and then if he, from whatever motive, shall main- 
tain in the affirmative, shall we, like the animal whose fleece 
forms so material a portion of this bill, quietly lie down and be 
shorn? If... any gentleman shall believe I am not as much at- 
tached to this Union as anyone on the floor, he will labor under a 
great mistake. But there is no magic in this word Union! I value 
it as a means of preserving the liberty and happiness of the peo- 
ple. Marriage itself is a good thing, but the marriages of 
Mezentius were not so esteemed. The marriage of Sinbad the 
Sailor with the corpse of his deceased wife was a union; and 
just such a union will this be if, by a bare majority in both 
houses, this bill shall become a Jaw.” 

Patrick Henry, in opposing ratification of the Constitution, 
had warned that “they may liberate every one of your slaves; 
the Congress possesses the power and will exercise it.” But Ran- 
dolph was too astute to think the northern democracy would 
undertake emancipation directly, but rather would make it the 
remote end of progressive measures: (1) to establish the right 
of Congress, upheld by the Supreme Court, to legislate on “n- 
ternal improvements”, (2) to impoverish the slave economy by 
means of the tariff; (3) to arouse free labor against slavery by 
taunts of unfair competition, and of exploitation by the Demo- 
cratic Party (“We do not govern them by our black slaves but 

5 At the time, Marshall might be considered a westerner; and the in- 
dications were that the next president would be such a westerner, Andrew 
Jackson. 
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by their white slaves,” was Randolph’s rejoiner); and (4) to in- 
voke, through the abolitionist reformer, the Puritan “Higher 
Law” to supplant constitutional law. The first three steps were 
to be merely preparatory; but the fourth would be the final and 
telling stroke—the “coalition of knavery and fanaticism” Ran- 
dolph had spoken of, a combination of unscrupulous industrial- 
ists and instinctive fanatics elevated into irresponsible dictators 
by “moral” notions which would supersede orderly govern- 
ment. There is no doubt that abolition would have quickly died 
as a caricature of Puritanism had it not become a middle-class 
technique supported by the practicality of business interests; 
but thus supported it could not fail to keep alive a prosaic “con- 
science” in the northern democracy which needed only to await 
a ripe political situation to give it expression. 

Randolph looked forward “without a ray of hope to the 
time which the next caucus, or the next, will assuredly bring 
forth, when this work of destruction and devastation is to com- 
mence in the abused name of humanity and religion.” He well 
knew that the brewing strife would not have the heroic propor- 
tions of a war between real civilizations and religions to deter- 
mine the moral destiny of mankind, but would be waged only 
for those sordid motives which have ever made strong nations 
attack weaker ones—there was not even any question about the 
progress of democracy but only of the success of plutocracy 
which required the destruction of southern property and cul- 
ture, and as Adams had said, abolition was precisely the tech- 
nique by which this would be accomplished. Thus, it was use- 
less to discuss the questions of internal improvements and the 
tariff without relating them to their real premise, slavery. So 
Randolph persisted in discussing slavery: “It is a dry-rot which 
can be covered with the carpet until the house tumbles about 
our ears; you might as well try to hide a volcano in full erup- 
tion.” But he was still confident that a united South would 
meet an issue that involved “the life-blood of our little children 
in their cradles.” The conservatives and opportunists cried 
“Hush-hush!” but the plain people heard, understood and loved 
John Randolph, whose very solemnity was a gay contrast to the 
depressing optimism of his colleagues. Undoubtedly he was a 
hair shirt to the latter, who took no stock in such French ab- 
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surdities as la coeur a ses raisons que le raison ne connait point, 
and who bristled with indignation when he tramped into the 
House chamber on his spindly Valdemarian legs,® noisily saluted 
his friends to attract attention, stuck his bony finger in the faces 
of resentful statesmen while he regaled them with bits of lore 
about the Bishop of London and the workmen of Sussex, and 
ostentatiously took his departure if he disliked a particular 
speaker. But Randolph was too great a gentleman to be rude 
except intentionally, and his bad manners were things of the 
mind; while close to his heart were the requirements of polite 
society—wit and memory, a varied experience and audacious 
temper—that made him invariably gentle, even humble, in the 
presence of simple and unpretentious people. 


Though without Randolph’s aristocratic and Catalinian 
pessimism, Monroe was just as profoundly disturbed by the in- 
creasing sectional disunity. Had he underestimated men’s natural 
penchant for political and economic security, the object of 
which was unity, and overestimated their capacity for indi- 
vidual liberty, the objective of which was no more than a union 
of diversified cultures? Surely unity for the sake of security was 
desirable; but when there was no present need for such se- 
curity, the mass-minded tendency to standardization ought to be 
checked! Once, walking with his daughter at St. Germain, Mon- 
roe had answered her remark that America had no such beautiful 
places: “We lack many things, my dear, but we have the most 
priceless possession of all—liberty.” Often this thought recurred 
in his expressions: that liberty, the crown jewel of civilization, 
was the award to which all blessings, once earned, would be 
added. “But the principle of liberty and equality, when coupled 
with mere selfishness, will make men only devils, each trying to 
be independent that he may fight only for his own interest,” said 
Randolph—adding that only the power of religion, by bringing 
in the principle of benevolence and love to men, could offset 
human selfishness. Surely this was the answer: first, union with 
God,’ then human liberty; then union of men! Was it not, then, 
the Union with its guarantees of liberty that Americans of good 

8 Poe’s M. Valdemar was described as having legs like Randolph’s. 


Since Randolph sold tobacco through the agency of Mr. John Allan, Poe’s 
foster-father, it is likely that Poe knew Randolph personally. 
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will should strive for, rather than a levelling process which 
would only give the strong the liberty to exploit the weak? 
Though himself a plain man, all Monroe’s urbane instincts re- 
belled at the mass impulse to seek a national aggregate not in a 
common fund supplied by the genius of component units, which 
should then in turn become a small unit in a world aggregate, 
but in a mere automatic movement ridden (since they could not 
guide it) by men sine nobilitate (snobs) who, believing in rights 
but not obligations and dismissing mankind’s right to continuity, 
would bring about a sudden change in society and begin anew— 
as if human history, wherein accumulates that memory which 
distinguishes man from brute, could be begun again like natural 
history! Certainly in a real democratic world order there could 
be no such thing as a “system”: all must be contingent like the 
points of a circle (or rather, of a spiral, since the movement was 
also upward) which meant light and peace, inward liberty and 
free command of men over themselves; whereas an autocratic 
world system meant not order but chaos (since its tools were 
automatic progress and enforced unity) and, being conceived as 
perfect and thus without the capacity for future growth, must 
end in violence. Any program, therefore, that was based on the 
sacrifice of liberty for the sake of unity had only the merit of 
necessarianism, which is in essence materialism. No program 
could be of lasting value unless buttressed by the moral senti- 
ment of a people; and this sentiment could be inspired only by 
spiritual values that had no more pragmatic sanction than the 
love of St. Paul or the reason of Plato. Only the power of life 
and character, of good and great purposes, was of primary im- 
portance. 

This spring the President recommended the payment of 
Massachusetts’ claim for military compensation® in order to 


T Monroe's writings contain no reference to institutional religion; but 
from his frequent and reverent references to God it may be assumed that 
his was a simple faith which he took for granted and for which he needed 
no apologetic. , ; . <3 

8 The Massachusetts governor had refused any federal use of or juris- 
diction over the militia during the War of 1812, and the Massachusetts 
troops had served only under the governor and within the state. Hence the 
troops were clearly precluded from federal pay (as Madison pointed out), 
but nevertheless the governor presented a bill as soon as there was a north-~ 


erm majority in Congress. 
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make of the occasion an object lesson in generosity. “It is my 
opinion,” Monroe justified his attitude to Madison, “that the 
Southern members ought to take the lead in sustaining it... . If 
our Southern people will act with magnanimity on the occasion, 
it will render any further attempts by artful traders to annoy us 
on the principle of slave population, as in the Missouri question, 
abortive.” A little later the President addressed Congress rela- 
tive to the Cherokees’ request that no further appropriations be 
made to buy their land; and though he agreed that the compact 
of 1802 between the Indians and Georgia (whereby the In- 
dians agreed to sell their land and move west) was valid, he 
thought that Georgia was not empowered to use force and must 
resort to peaceful means. In May he presented to Congress a 
treaty with Britain looking to the suppression of the slave trade. 
It was evident that Britain, having abolished slavery in her 
colonies, was now bent on removing all slave-labor competition 
with her own free labor; and was using this opportunity, when 
harmony between the two nations was essential on account of 
South America, to press her demands. “The whole of South 
American concerns connected with the general recognition of 
South American independence may again from hour to hour be- 
come ... an object of the highest interest to both nations and 
to the peace of the world,” he declared.® 

These minor issues were, of course, mere straws in the 
wind raised by the storm of disunity now sweeping over both 
continents. In May, the head of the Buenos Aires government 
(Las Heras) proposed that the Monroe Doctrine be broadened 
to preclude territorial expansion of all American countries as an 
insurance against internal wars; and though this question was 
evaded on the ground that it was an internal matter, the issue 
was squarely drawn when Buenos Aires subsequently went to 
war with Brazil (over Uruguay) and demanded to know what 
action the United States would take should Portugal send troops 
to aid Brazil. Moreover, a French agent had arrived at Bogota 
with an offer of recognition provided a monarchy were estab- 
lished with Bolivar or someone else as king; and the Colombian 
minister asked Adams what action the United States would take 


9 The Senate rejected the treaty, and Adams noted in his Diary the 
President’s real solicitude at its fate. 
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if the offer were refused. “This question will probably be 
pressed from other quarters, if not from all the new Southern 
States,” Monroe wrote Jefferson. “The British government, it 
is feared, will act the part in this concern that it did lately in 
regard to Spain and Portugal, with this difference, that seeking 
the independence of the new states it may not consent that 
armies shall be sent there, at least in the present stage, in the hope 
that the southern people will execute their purpose. The attitude 
which we have to maintain in this crisis is in the highest degree 
important to the whole civilized world, since we stand alone 
with every power beyond the Atlantic against us, and with those 
on this side yielding us a very feeble if any support.” The cur- 
rent treaty with Russia whereby the latter gave up her claim to 
the “mare clausum” and established a high northern boundary, 
was a faint ray of light in the lowering political clouds. 
Monroe agreed with Byron that “all is to be feared where all 
is to be lost,” and with Shakespeare that “when clouds are seen 
wise men put on their cloaks”; but the cloak of caution he now 
assumed in this crisis came very near obscuring the hospitality 
due Lafayette who came for a visit this summer. He gravely 
discussed his doubts with Calhoun: whether our government 
would compromise itself with the Holy Alliance by tendering 
a public reception to its most prominent enemy;”° whether the 
administration’s participation in the reception might not be con- 
strued as an attempt to participate in Lafayette’s popularity, 
and so on. Calhoun, who had very definite ideas as to the honors 
due the distinguished guest, pointed out that our failure to wel- 
come Lafayette would probably cause even more adverse 
criticism, and Monroe compromised by leaving the details to 
civic bodies. Lafayette, still wearing his old-fashioned blue coat 
with its silver buttons, knee breeches, white vest, and cocked hart, 
arrived at New York, where he was feted at Castle Garden, after 
which he was conveyed by steamer from Norfolk to Richmond, 


10 Lafayette, who labored always for a French republic on the 
American model, was attacked by the royalists in a scurrilous pamphlet, 
and when James Fenimore Cooper replied in defense of Lafayette and 
American ways, he (Cooper) was roundly denounced by American re- 
actionaries for “attacking” a friendly government! (This current attitude 
explains, though 1t does not justify, Monroe’s cautious attitude.) Cooper 
directed the ball at Castle Garden in Lafayette’s honor. 
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where his carriage, drawn by four white horses, was attended by 
the Morgan Legion composed of boys in hunting shirts led by 
the sixteen-year-old Edgar Allan Poe. After a ball at the Eagle 
Hotel in Leesburg, the old French hero was entertained by 
President Monroe at Oak Hill. John Quincy Adams proposed 
the toast: “To the patriots of the Revolution: like the Sibylline 
leaves, the fewer they become the more precious they are!” 
Monroe reported Lafayette “less changed than | expected,” 
time having produced “little waste on his form and none on his 
mind.” There had been a time during the Revolution when 
many thought Lafayette an erratic adventurer and sometimes 
officious climber; but if that were truc in a degree when he was 
amere youth primarily interested in sensation, since then he had 
gained steadily in intellect and spiritual stature to become a man 
of real principles with a genuine attachment to American soil, 
whence he had carried back to France a sincere interest in the 
rights of man. Before he returned home on Farragut’s gunboat, 
he received a large gift of money and land from a grateful Con- 
gress... which had scarcely ceased bickering ungraciously with 
the aged and bankrupt Jefferson over a paltry sum to be paid 
for his magnificent library.!? Lafayette summed up his impres- 
sion of the change that had come over America in his startled ex- 
pression: “Everyone asks me what I do for a living!” Because 
the rose was rich and purposeless it was no longer valued in 
America. Had not Fichte said that to know thyself was mere 
indolent contemplation?—“Thy actions alone determine thy 
worth!” 


Q. The American election system, though necessarily the 

heart of democratic government, yet has the weakness of 
being a check on farsighted statesmanship in automatically im- 
posing irrational electoral campaigns which excite passions and 
recalcitrancy but settle no particular current problem of im- 
portance. The system does serve a psychological advantage in 
permitting the expression of men’s irrational passions so that 


11 Adams explained that the inspiration for the toast came from a 
painting of the Sibyls and their leaves hanging in the hallway at Oak Hill. 


12 Jefferson immediately offered his library when the Library of 
Congress was burned by the British in 1814. 
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government can function normally in the intervals between elec- 
tions; but though this is a political advantage it still does not 
guarantee that any farsighted policy can be carried through 
when distorted with the factor of personal ambitions.* 

This weakness was never so conspicuous as it was in the 
campaign of 1824, which, reflecting the prevalent spirit of dis- 
unity, was now proceeding in great confusion and bitterness. 
Though Calhoun withdrew before the election, there were still 
four candidates of the same party (Adams, Jackson, Clay, and 
Crawford); and for the first time the slogan Vote for the best 
man! was used and in a contest that was openly avowed to be 
one between personalities rather than principles. Monroe took 
no part in the campaign and endorsed no candidate, keeping 
both Adams and Crawford in office (though the latter was now 
paralyzed), for which he was roundly abused by the partisans 
of each candidate. John Randolph addressed his constituency in 
the grand manner by a letter written “on board the steamboat 
Nautilus underway to the packet Amity” announcing his can- 
didacy for Congress. “I have an especial desire to be in that Con- 
gress which will divide (probably by indirection) the char- 
acter of the executive government of the Confederation for at 
least four years, probably forever; since now, for the first time 
since the institution of this government, we have presented to 
the people the Army Candidate for the Presidency in the per- 
son of him who, judging from present appearances, will receive 
the support of the Bank of the United States also. This is an 
union of the sword and the purse with a vengeance, one which 
even the sagacity of Patrick Henry never anticipated, in this 
shape at least.” 

In November the dire apprehensions of Randolph were 
realized when Andrew Jackson received the plurality vote and 
started at once for Washington to be inaugurated—only to find 
on arrival that Adams and Clay had made a “compact of bar- 
gain and corruption” whereby Clay was to become secretary 
of state in return for his influence in having the House (where 


1A popular referendum might offset this weakness of the democratic 
election system; but mere postponement of a campaign might do more 
harm to pressing current problems by permitting them to become more 
critical. 
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the election was thrown because no candidate had received a 
majority electoral vote) declare Adams to be President.” There 
had been some hissing in the gallery when the decision was an- 
nounced, for it was quite obvious that the people, as at the time 
of the Jefferson-Burr tie, wanted Jackson for president. Cal- 
houn, who had been nominated specifically for the vice presi- 
dency, now found himself in the embarrassing position of being 
both vice president in the Adams administration and also the 
center of the opposition. 

President Monroe began to make preparations to leave the 
capital—and politics. “I shall be heartily rejoiced when the term 
of my service expires,” he wrote Jefferson, “and I may return 
home in peace with my family.” His wife’s health was failing, 
and he longed to get back to his plantation in order to recapture 
the things of the countryside—a perspective, a sense of the 
realities of earth, broad horizons and lonely work, and a quiet 
time to meditate on life. Though saddened by so many signs of 
disunity, he was still optimistic that men would find a new unity 
to avoid confusion: there was hope in the new West, strong and 
distinctively American, whose frontier life was a great amalga- 
mating force, and whose people in a single lifetime were passing 
through a hundred generations of racial evolution in Europe; 
and there was some comfort ere he left public office in witness- 
ing his dream of South American independence become a final 
reality at Ayacucho.® 

His last levee was held at the White House on New Year’s 
Day.* Tall and well-formed despite his sixty-seven years, “The 
last of the Cocked Hats” (as he was dubbed because of his plain, 
old-style smallclothes) stood at the door receiving his guests 
with a simplicity of manner in keeping with an inner quality that 
Jefferson had described in the words, “Monroe is so honest that 

_if you turned his soul inside out there would be no spot on it.” 
Mrs. Monroe, regal in black velvet with pearl necklace, her hair 
dressed high in puffs with white ostrich plumes, was assisted in 

2 There is no evidence of any corrupt bargain between Adams and 
Clay; but both men were guilty of at least setting aside the popular will. 

3 December 8, 1824. The royalists were badly defeated in their last 


stand at Ayacucho, and all save one of their posts forced to accept final 
surrender. 


4 Account of Mrs. Tuley in the Philadelphia Times. 
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receiving by her two daughters, Mrs. Hay of Virginia, in crim- 
son velvet with a gold rope about the waist, and Mrs. Gouver- 
neur of New York, wearing rich white satin trimmed with 
blond lace embroidered with silver thread. All the lower rooms 
were opened and warmed with huge fires of hickory. wood. 
Wine was handed about by Negro slaves from Oak Hill in dark 
livery with gilt buttons. The magnificent gold service® that 
Monroe had bought in France was on display in the dining room. 

Some time later Monroe accompanied General Jackson in 
calling on the President-elect at his F Street residence to offer 
congratulations; and his last official act was to attend Adams’s 
inauguration in the old hall of the House of Representatives. 
Jackson refused to pout: he attended the inauguration with John 
Carroll and old John Adams, and even the inaugural ball in the 
Assembly Rooms. But he was far from whipped; and soon after- 
ward he resigned from the Senate, labeled his fellow backwoods- 
man Clay “the Judas of the West,” and announced his can- 
didacy for 1828. Not having really cared very much before for 
the honor of the presidency, now he was spurred by indignation 
into a passionate belligerency to right the wrong done him. 

An event that symbolized the ultimate climax of the North- 
South dissension was the duel which took place this year be- 
tween Clay and Randolph as the respective embodiments of 
those opposing forces. Clay was quite indifferent to Randolph’s 
sneers at his opportunism: a virile and vital man, his chief desire 
was to satisfy the demands of his inner nature by taking a promi- 
nent place in material progress; and if he saw nothing wrong in 
the government of a great people being conducted upon prin- 
ciples as sketchy and empirical as those contained in his “Ameri- 
can System,” that was because he was faithful to the Present— 
not to the Past. But Randolph’s charge of villainy was some- 
thing else: Clay’s ambition, like Hamilton’s, was not only to do 
well by himself but to be thought well of by others. 

The two men had had tilts before—over the Cumberland 
Road Bill,® the Missouri Compromise, the tariff, and other con- 


5 A central epergne, a four-foot gold plaque with gold figurines, vases 
and compotes, was the feature of this magnificent service. 


6 The first railway built in England (1825) had already made the 
road bill an anachronism! 
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troversial issues—but then feelings were not so taut. It was due 
to the intensity of feeling that the final break came, for the ques- 
tion at issue was relatively unimportant—Bolivar’s “Congress of 
Nations” at Panama which Randolph opposed solely because 
Clay sponsored it. When President Adams sent the nominations 
of two envoys to the Senate, there was a violent debate in which 
Martin Van Buren (leader of the northern democracy) opposed 
Clay and appealed to Randolph for help. “Van Buren has ‘poured 
the leprous distillment into the porches of mine ears,’ Calhoun 
has actually made love to me, and my old friend Mr. Macon re- 
minds me daily of the old major who verily believed I was the 
Nonesuch of living men,” Randolph wrote gleefully. “In short, 
Friday’s affair has been praised on all hands in a style that might 
have gorged the appetite of Cicero himself.” Randolph entered 
the lists with energy; but when Clay was successful, Randolph 
abandoned his whimsical manner and lashed out in fury: “I was 
defeated—horse, foot and dragoons, cut up and clean broke 
down—by the coalition of Blifil and Black George, by a com- 
bination, unheard of till then, of the Puritan with the Blackleg.” 
Not content with this insult, Randolph called Clay’s progenitors 
into account for having brought into the world “this being, so 
brilliant yet so corrupt, which, like a rotten mackerel by moon- 
light, shines and stinks”; after which he began tossing challenges 
right and left. Webster, as was to be expected, declined to fight; 
Adams characteristically answered by quoting Ovid (“His face 
is livid; taut is his whole body; his breast is green with gall; his 
tongue drips poison”); but Clay, who was Virginia-born, ac- 
cepted the challenge. ; 
The participants met on the Virginia bank of the Potomac, 
since Randolph had expressed the wish to fall on his native soil. 
From the very start the whole proceeding was a comedy. Ran- 
dolph came dressed in a long white cloak—a nightgown, some 
said. Clay’s weapon was discharged prematurely in the con- 
fusion; and when the signal to fire was given, both gentlemen 
missed. “This is child’s play,” fumed Clay; and demanded an- 
other shot. He was angry at the whole proceeding; humiliated 
by Randolph’s ridiculous garb so symbolic of the ghost of the 
South that would subsequently haunt the quickened North. 
Randolph let his adversary fire; then raised his own weapon and 
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paused dramatically. “I do not fire at you, Mr. Clay, he said dis- | 
tinctly; and, in an aside to Benton, “I would not harm him for all 
the land watered by the King of Floods.” He discharged the 
weapon and offered his hand. “You owe me a coat, Mr. Clay,” 
he observed, referring to the rent made by his adversary’s ball. 
“T am glad it is no greater debt, sir,” said Clay stiffly. That night 
Randolph entertained his party and presented each with a gold 
piece for a shield. “It was the last high-toned duel,” wrote 
Benton. 

At last the northern democracy was in complete control of 
the government; and it was John Quincy Adams, Puritan and 
quasi-Federalist, who succeeded in doing what no southern 
leader had ever accomplished: uniting, by opposition and reac- 
tion, the southern states into a solid unit. 

The Era of Good Feeling was ended. 
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‘TV 
The End of an Era, 1825-1831 


WORLD UNITY 


“The history of the Nineteenth Century may be 
summed up in three words: Industrialism, mili- 
tarism, socialism.””—Michelet. 


HE death of the Czar Alexander, in the year when 

Monroe retired from the presidency, provided the 

coup de grace to the Holy Alliance that would have 

crushed all liberty in Europe; and about the same time 
the Greek question burst upon the world. Old Metternich, still 
hewing to an outmoded diplomacy, made a flying trip to Paris 
~ and won over Charles X to the view that either the complete 
- subjection or the compléte independence of Greece should be 
recognized, and no vassal-state status; but since his offer of 
mediation was not accompanied by the threat of force, it was 
inevitable that the Porte should reject it. When the Greeks 
massacred a few of their oppressors, Sultan Mahmud deposed 
the Patriarch (responsible for the “good behavior of his chil- 
dren”) and ordered the bishops to elect a new primate. Even 
while the new Patriarch was receiving the investiture of office, 
the venerable Gregorios was hanged in his sacred robes before 
the gates of his own palace and his body thrown into the 
Bosphorus by the Jewish rabble. The Greeks might have coped 
with the Ottoman regulars; but when these were joined by the 
Sultan’s vassal Mehemet Ali of Egypt and by Mussulman 
Negroes and Arabs operating from Crete, it looked as if the 
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Turkish boast to exterminate the whole Greek population would 
be made good. 

All Christendom was aroused. Russia could not tolerate this 
crime against a patriarch of her own religion, and other Chris- 
tian institutions were equally outraged. The Western World, 
under the glamour of Byron’ S$ genius, was seeing the Levant in 
new Homeric proportions through the rosy mists of roman- 
ticism and classical allusion; and onde wide freedom was given 
an impetus such as it had not had since the French Revolution. 
In America, sympathy for Greece was intense; but since national 
security was not menaced and unity was not therefore a neces- 
sity, this very sympathy instead of drawing Americans together 
in a common ideal of freedom became the occasion for mutual 
recrimination.. How, asked the northern democracy, could 
Southerners be aroused over Greek freedom when they them- 
selves held Negroes in bondage? How, asked the southern 
democracy, could Yankees be stirred by the cause of freedom in 
the Levant when they themselves made virtual slavery of white 
labor? 

The Democratic Party was now divided geographically, 
with Adams and Clay heading the northern industrial faction 
(later to become the Whigs), and Jackson and Calhoun the 
southern agrarian faction. President Adams in his inaugural had 
boldly avowed the consolidation doctrines and recommended 
“wild measures” evidently culled from Clay’s high-tariff 
“American System”; and though he did not mention slavery, 
there was not the least doubt about his stand on this issue. The 
South’s only defense now lay in a sectional cohesion against the 
tariff which as a formula of protection was probably unconstitu- 
tional’ and certainly un-American in that it was depressing the 
South as to agriculture and, in promoting northern manufac- 
tures, depriving the southern people of foreign articles to which 
they were accustomed. To every southern argument the north- 
ern democracy had one stock answer, Slavery! and thus every- 
thing in the “American System”—the tariff, manufacturing, fi- 
nancial speculation—became patriotic in that it was aimed at 
destroying the slave power! The South also had a stock retort: 
the industrial power, in order to obtain control of the govern- 

1 The tariff had not been tested at the time. 
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ment, was trying to precipitate a race war; and thus the con- 
tinuance of slavery became patriotic in that it was a matter of 
self-preservation! 

Had the industrial and agrarian conflict been evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the country, probably it could have been 
compromised in time even if it led to sporadic civil rebellion; 
but since the interests were concentrated respectively in the 
North and the South, it was inevitable that the conflict should 
have become confused with the regional civilizations and thus 
become a sectional strife or war between the states. The indus- 
trialists were, of course, no more concerned about the morality 
of slavery than about the morality of individualist capitalism, 
and abolitionism, except insofar as it would open a larger ter- 
ritory for the sale of manufactures hitherto made by slaves or 
imported from Europe, was not an end in itself but a means of 
impoverishing economically and demoralizing culturally the 
section that stood as a barrier to the pluotocratic goal of con- 
solidation in politics and standardization in society. The real sec- 
tional differences due to climate, society, and labor, and the 
normal conflicts between industry and agriculture, having thus 
been emotionalized into a struggle between two civilizations, 
the political parties—formerly instruments of nationalism—were 
now become weapons of sectionalism: politics, the “science of 
exigencies,” was only reflecting the shifting opinions of society. 
Thus the South found herself defending not merely a material 
advantage but a constitutional and moral right; and in conse- 
quence was pitted not only against the North where the whole 
economy was rapidly swinging towards an antislavery policy, 
but against the West which wanted internal improvements, 
homesteads, tariffs, and railroads. 

Under such circumstances, war comes to be regarded not 
only as an irrepressible conflict but as a cosmic process aided 
and abetted by politicians, editors, and reformers, who conjure 
up mythical differences and give distorted impressions of peo- 
ple living in other sections. Yet there were real differences: dis- 
carding the uncivilized notion that society may be explained 
by instinctive urges common to man, and accepting society as 
a distinctive structure of which the starting point is not the in- 
dividual but the intuitive sense of similarity (the simplest fact 
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of social union), the question of social morality is involved with 
maladjustment. “Regionalism” was not merely invented in order 
to divert attention from a class struggle, for the simple reason 
that there were no “economic classes” in America;? but it did 
provide a common norm of conduct for individuals composing 
different integrations of traditions and conventions. 

All this was now emerging more and more clearly in social 
life as the latter reflected the transition of property following 
the historic pattern—the poor coveting and acquiring wealth, 
wealth overlapping aristocracy, and the plutocracy in time tak- 
ing on the manners and the philosophy of aristocracy. But since 
it requires many generations for a plutocracy to become a 
generic aristocracy (in which interval there is no community of 
culture for the reason that plutocracy is not predicated upon an 
ordered society in which every member has an economic stake), 
the crumbling of old walls had brought down the old amenities 
of life, and a new point of view was discernible in lingual ex- 
pression and manners. When the southern planter began to 
look down his nose at the “Yankee tradesmen” he was vainly 
trying to recall the “grandeur of his destiny”;® and when the 
Yankee sneered at “plantation manners” it was with emotions 
of “both rage and fear.”* Served by his slaves, the planter made 
merry over the plutocratic muckworm with no mind except for 
work and with no knowledge of the difference between the 
gentleman of leisure and the trifler so that (since gentlemen 
would not truckle to him) he was compelled to leave social 
piloting to the trifler. Lacking a discriminating social position 
(which requires generations to attain), was not the parvenu 
forced to achieve this goal hurriedly through groups and organ- 
izations, and for his prestige depend upon exclusiveness (a carry- 
over from “business” where self-assertiveness is necessary to 
maintain a reputation as an expert)? But what amused the plant- 

2 In the Marxian sense of the quasi-natural determination of life under 
conditions in which men are born. 

8 Emerson. 


4 There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 
Which raised emotions both of rage and fear; 
And where bis frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled, and mercy sighed farewell. 
Byron. 
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er most was the parvenu’s taboo on humor (always an article 
of dress de rigueur for discriminating society), since only_a lack 
of humor would permit a show of respect for the uniformity 
and standardization of manners as prescribed by an “etiquette 
book” such as “The Adams Catechism for the Use of Noble 
Families and Good Society,” as the planter dubbed the code 
which President Adams had drawn up for Washington society! 
Was the plutocracy upset by a hospitality which was still deter- 
mined by generosity and wealth that enjoyed its own good for- 
tune, because these things recalled fundamental realities the 
plutocracy wanted to forget? Was it thus that the plutocracy 
tolerated social ritual only when it had crystallized into an 
opaque form which concealed its inner meaning? 

But Adams was not in the least disturbed: to him good man- 
ners were conventionalities, and conventionalities were the set- 
tled specie of social life as money was the specie of commercial 
life, from both of which returns were expected. He liked to 
have receptions over by ten so that he could go to bed, since it 
was his habit to rise at five, make his own fire, read his Bible 
before breakfast, and take a few cat naps during the day—and 
this schedule would not, of course, have been right had it not 
been done according to a book. Mrs. Adams, too, was of the 
opinion that good sense, kindness of heart, and proper self- 
respect were the elements of good manners; and she, too, dili- 
gently read her Bible and made short shrift of the frivolities that 
Dolly Madison had introduced as First Lady, just as the new- 
style short skirts, leg-of-mutton sleeves, and poke bonnets had 
done with the Récamier gowns and flaunting hair plumes. 
Plantation manners—and southern democracy—were no longer 
fashionable. 


When Plutarch announced his intention to record not his- 
tory but human destiny, he wrote: “The evidences of vice or 
virtue are not confined to famous accomplishments; often some 
trivial event, a word, a joke, will serve better than great battles 
and campaigns as a revelation of character.” What could be 
more trivial and yet mean so much as clothes? Adam’s fig leaf, 
Elijah’s mantle, Caesar’s toga, Richard II’s chap’ron twisted in a 
coxcomb, Henry VII’s flat hat and square-toed shoes, Anne 
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Boleyn’s black nightdress, Raleigh’s cloak, Elizabeth’s Piccadilly 
ruff, Samuel Pepys’ famous coat with the silver buttons, Beau 
Brummel’s tie, Madison’s black coat made of home-grown wool, 
and James Monroe’s old-fashioned cocked hat—what vivid pic- 
tures are conjured up in the historical imagination by these sar- 
torial symbols! 

In this new era Monroe’s hat had become a symbol of the 
past century of enlightenment, realism, and cosmopolitanism; 
the symbol of a day when men in powdered wigs and satin coats 
worked hard to practice the social arts so that the elements of 
privacy and publicity might be pleasantly blended, of an age 
when gentlefolk found no other use for literature and art than 
as subjects of conversation, and for religion and philosophy no 
other purpose than as tools for private use which might be em- 
ployed but never vigorously denied; of an age when the ideal 
gentleman was the “man of sense and taste,” an amateur in all 
fields but a professional in none, and society was informal but 
never careless, polished but never precious, and arrogant but 
never snobbish! 

The tradition-loving Virginians never smiled at the old man 
in his queer cocked hat puttering about his plantation, under- 
standing that he was not ostentatiously trying to attract atten- 
ion to himself by refusing to conform to the current fashion, 
but that his garb was a symbol of something he could not aban- 
don. Fundamentally a mam of action who had surmounted the 
lower stages of atavism, rather than like a more cultivated and 
precious man who escapes the lower stages entirely, his rugged- 
ness in old age proclaimed the genetic struggle he had waged to 
make himself as good as he was. His tall, ungainly figure was 
now stooped and more awkward; his big mouth and nose more 
prominent; his blue-grey eyes a little rheumy; and his face 
(wrinkled even in youth) was strongly marked with lines of 
anxiety and care. Oak Hill, a plain but substantial three-story 
brick house taking its name from the surrounding oak grove, 
had been built® for beauty only, not for pomp and show; and as 
a home it was a place of intimate contentment. Monroe had a 


5 The house, featuring a wide portico with massive Doric columns 


thirty feet high, was built by William Benton, an Englishman, who was 
’ both steward and friend to Monroe. Nearby was the mountain, “Bull Run.” 
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deep instinctive love for the soil as the simplest expression of 
patriotism, and for family life as the purest prototype of democ- 
racy.® Though he was scornful of any aristocracy of heredity or 
intellect, he was, like Jefferson, essentially aristocratic in spirit; 
and therefore he regarded politics not as economics (the mere 
production and distribution of wealth) but as the patriot’s 
sense of an individual’s relationship to the universality of life, 
and the task of those selected to govern as the hardest and 
noblest task of all. 

In private life he felt with Plato that “to converse and to 
know” was the greatest happiness; but though hospitable to all, 
and interesting to a small circle of friends, he was by nature too 
modest and diffident, too lacking in fluency, to shine in conver- 
sation and thus, by providing histrionic satisfaction, to attract 
a large audience.” Moreover, his public life had been so costly 
that extensive entertainment had to be curtailed within his in- 
come. He was never wealthy; but though his small landed in- 
heritance in Westmoreland County, properly invested and 
added to his law practice, might have made him independent, 
he was now poorer in his old age because of his long public 
service than he had been at the beginning of his career.® Even his 
expenses in London had not yet been paid, Madison for some 
reason not having prosecuted the matter and Monroe not wish- 
ing to do so during his own term of office lest the charge of 
“pressure” be raised, and Congress now raising obscure objec- 
tions to this expense account. Already he had sold his Kentucky 
land to pay his debts; and in the summer of 1826 he journeyed 
to Albemarle to sell his plantations and slaves there. About the 
same time he heard (though not directly from Jefferson) that 
Jefferson had appealed to the legislature to grant a lottery to sell 
his beloved Monticello to pay his debts.® 

§ In contradistinction to the empirical concept of nationalism which 
leads to separatism and oy hatred of every other patriotic abstraction; 
and to the Puritan concept of a pater familias which conforms to the auto- 
cratic state rooted in patria potestas. 

7 A lengthy description of Monroe in his old age is to be found in the 
Recollections of Judge E. R. Watson of Charlottesville, Va., who as a 
young man lived with Monroe and acted as his amanuensis. (Morse, 


“Monroe” in American Statesmen, p. 185.) 


8 “T possessed at the time of my first mission in France in 1794, more 
property than I now hold.” 
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One honor that greatly pleased Monroe was his election in 
1826 as Visitor of the University of Virginia which had opened 
its doors the preceding year. He had a particular interest in the 
University, not only because it was Jefferson’s most-loved 
project but because Jefferson had lived (he was now past eighty) 
to become its first Rector. The University was, in that day, a 
brilliant experiment in education designed to train young men 
in appreciation of history and humanistic knowledge as con- 
tributing most to human happiness, and only secondarily to 
teach the utilitarian subjects; yet not definitely separating the 
two lest an acquaintance with the cultural background alone 
should prove sterile, or that only vocational training in the skills 
should produce graduated materialists.1° In avoiding a vocation- 
al overemphasis the University was sometimes accused of culti- 
vating a cloistered or medieval aloofness; but as a matter of fact 
it is vocationalism that is compatible and in some respects identi- 
cal with medievalism, money and power, and a material and per- 
sonal aristocracy, having constituted the last two pillars of the 
feudal system and now being recovered to serve the industrial 
system. Much more realistic, therefore, was the plan to find a 
mean between vocationalism (or medievalism) and intellectual 
aloofness, and thus make education a convincing part of life. 
Moreover, this system logically discarded the majoritarian no- 
tion that democracy can be taught; for assuming the Socratic 
dictum that wisdom and virtue are identical, and that the edu- 


9 Just before Monroe’s death, when he had already been forced, like 
Jefferson, to sell his home, Congress voted to refund a part of his ex- 
penses. Before that time Lafayette, having heard of his predicament, wrote 
and offered to share with him the gifts which he, Lafayette, had received 
from Congress. 


10 Jefferson’s logically constructed system of public education 
(copied by Napoleon when he scuttled the revolutionist—Condorcet— 
scheme for a common state-school system and substituted the lycée) as 
embodied in his Bill for the General Diffusion of Knowledge, covered 
the whole range from primary school to university; and the cur- 
riculum, based on the assumption that the world needed highly trained, 
gifted individuals rather than a half-educated horde, provided for the 
elimination of all but the best pupils—somewhat like Socrates’s system 
whereby the least gifted were first eliminated for trade, the mediocre next 
for the army, while only the most gifted were retained for such en- 
lightenment as tends to sift downward instead of permeate upward. 
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cated man is the best citizen (or vice versa), democracy evolves 
as a by-product of enlightened citizenship.1* 

But the trend of the times—“‘industrialism, militarism, so- 
cialism”—favored the New England idea of “education for 
service”? as the inner quality of human living gave way to 
outer circumstance and the question of “success” loomed larger; 
so that when Herbert Spencer asked “What knowledge is of 
most worth?” and demanded that an end be put to cultural edu- 
cation which fitted men for nothing but an aristocratic bore- 
dom, and that men be equipped “realistically” for the problems 
of technology and trade, the new industrialists heard him glad- 
ly.18 If, figured the Midases, education meant competence, then 
ten times that education meant ten times the competence—and 
ten times the money. It was pleasant, too, to associate them- 
selves with the Goddess by endowing her shrines (schools), col- 
lecting libraries, and building university clubs. Never having 
pondered the proverb, “Wherefore is there a price in the hand 
of the fool to buy wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it,” the 
education-hungry workers did not realize that education as a 
social agency can increase destructive as well as constructive 
power; but this too was a subtle benefit to industrialism in that 
the common mind when equipped with inconclusive thought 
becomes more susceptible to sentiment and passion, and when 
men have a naive and uncritical faith in reason they trust their 
own vision so unflinchingly as to distrust anything that does not 
seem rational to them. 


A fall from his horse having injured his wrist so badly that 
he was deprived of this favorite recreation, Monroe decided to 


11 The general southern acceptance of this view explains why the 
South had fewer grammar schools but more colleges than the North 
(North Carolina alone had thirty academies at the time, while all New 
England had but seventeen), and why these were the first in the country 
to include the social and economic sciences and French humanism in the 
curriculum; while in New England the grammar school was considered a 
community duty and prospered accordingly, and the comparatively few 
colleges remained sectarian. 


12 Dr. Eliot. 


13 Benjamin Franklin had expressed the same idea long before: “If a 
man empties his purse into his head no man can take it away; an invest- 
ment in knowledge pays the best interest.” 
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take up writing—possibly inspired by John Marshall’s Colonial 
History, which the latter sent him about this time as “a mark 
of the affectionate resolutions excited in the bosom of the author 
as he looks back to times long since gone by.” Could he too not 
add some “contemporary thought about the past”?** Working 
slowly and painfully—for writing was never easy with him, and 
his broken wrist now made the mechanical act difficult—he com- 
pleted a treatise comparing the American with the ancient re- 
publics;!> but when he showed it to his son-in-law Judge Hay,* 
he was frankly told he had wasted his time as people were no 
longer interested in the past, and that he should have spent his 
energies on his own life and times. This was a completely new 
idea to him, for he had never imagined that literature, too, would 
become a fashion; and though he obediently began the auto- 
biography, the work faltered because of his lack of interest.17 

Like his old cocked hat, Monroe’s conception of literature 
was also an anachronism in an era when the intimacy of personal 
passions and the intensity of high endeavor being allowed to 
absorb in a single channel the attention due to all, an assertiveness 
in intellectual matters was being given a new value, so that lit- 
erature, as well as religion and philosophy, were coming to be 
regarded as utilitarian. Having gained her political and then her 
economic freedom from Europe, America was now throwing 
off the literary shackles'* of England; and from such prosaic 

14 Croce’s definition of history. 

15 The People, the Sovereigns, Being a Comparison of the Govern- 
ment of the United States with those of the Republicks, which have existed 
before, with the Causes of their Decadence and Fall. By James Monroe. 


Edited by S. L. Gouverneur. Philadelphia, 1867. Reviewed by C. C. Hazle- 
ton in the North American Review, vol. CV, p. 634; the Nation, vol, V, 

- 109. 
; %o Hay (to whom Adams had granted a federal judgeship) lived with 
his family at Oak Hill. The Hay’s daughter was called Hortensia after the - 
Queen of Holland, who had been a classmate of Eliza at St. Germain; and 
during her life the Queen corresponded with and sent gifts to her name- 
sake. 

17 The book was never published, and evidently the completed frag- 
ment was lost. 

18 The Greek classical and English classicist models, and the stodgy 
essay style of Steele and Addison. The emancipation was partly due to the 
passing of the old generation whose culture was closely tied to England’s, 
and partly to the new-found self-confident nationalism that had followed 
the development of the interior and the growth of economic independence. 
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conditions as the changes from commerce to industry, and from 
aggrandizement to exploitation, it was beginning to express a 
new romantic spirit whose generative force was thus the 
emergent bourgeoisie or middle class. The new American lit- 
erature first sprang from the section around New York where 
economic and social changes were first felt; then shifted to New 
England where, as manufacturing grew and as Unitarianism?® 
died, its spirit mingled with the German transcendentalist phi- 
losophy”® and emerged as a new pseudoreligion, Transcenden- 
talism.21 The Renaissance idea to which the German and New 
England intellectuals reverted—namely, an implied power of the 
mere mind to reshape social life—immediately identified Tran- 
scendentalism with moral uplift and reform, and this in turn Jed 
to or paralleled a host of pseudoreligious quackeries whose mis- 
sion was to regulate everything from food and clothes to inter- 
national peace, not overlooking, of course, Negro slavery. The 
movement was harmless insofar as it concerned itself with ex- 
pressing the “simple life” through “joyous nature’? (though 


19 Unitarianism, first held by the lowly Anabaptists and Quakers, 
was really a religion of negations in that it denied fundamental Christian 
dogmas; but when it was made respectable, even intellectual, by the sup- 
port of the seventeenth-century rationalists, it found a ready acceptance 
(in the early part of the century) in New England where the smug 
bourgeoisie found Deism too radical and emotional religion too disturb- 
ing. (Concurrently, the “lower” class found a twin religion in Universal- 
ism.) 

20’The name “Transcendentalism” and its ultimate intellectual foun- 
dation were derived from Kant who with heavy eighteenth-century Ger- 
man rationalism proved (in the Critique of Pure Reason) that all man’s 
ideas of the outer world are fashioned by man’s own mind, and hence are 
entirely relative to the mind itself without possible proof of correspond- 
ence to any external reality. Thus it is the quintessence of Protestantism 
stripped of dogmas and enlightened by “reason.” 


21 The New England movement was founded in 1836 by a group of 
Unitarian clergy (The Transcendentalist Club) which met at Boston to 
discuss (generally) the new German philosophy and (specifically) the 
matter of instilling new life in dying Unitarianism. German rationalism 
and German educational methodology became the rage: New England 
students (Emerson, Edward Everett, George Ticknor, Frederick Henry 
Hedge, and Longfellow, to name a few) flocked to Germany, where 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer instilled in Germans the 
grandiose metaphysical methodologies as preparation for world conquest. 
Coleridge and Carlyle were both transcendentalists—and both antidemo-~ 
cratic. 
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the quackeries had none of the joyous aspects of a Dionysian 
revel but only the drab aspects of naughty Puritanism); but 
when, in its effort to “make living poetic,” it went on to exalt 
the “infinite wastefulness of nature” (the waste of forests on 
the frontier; the waste of individuals in the factories~but not 
the “grinding of slaves into cotton”!), it denied the very indi- 
vidualism it sought to rationalize by denying individual initia- 
tive a social and economic base for its effectiveness. From the 
thesis that “the less government the better” it was but a step to 
the thesis that “the government is best which governs not at 
all,” the logic of which was that a minority may by “civil dis- 
obedience” nullify the laws of the majority if they are con- 
sidered immoral—all of which means that an elect minority has a 
right to rule! 

The New England literary resurgence, in that it put its 
reliance in “natural Jaws” and so reversed the classical concept 
of society, and in that by becoming a technique of reform it 
condemned itself to futility when the various “causes” should 
have disappeared, did not produce a consistent creative litera- 
ture in the sense of being “the most important guarantee of the 
state”’—by which Bacon meant a vital art mingling with the 
great ocean of all human thought and imagination, literature 
being one thing and what it springs from being another; whereas 
the transcendentalist intellectuals grasped only the origins and 
not the ends, and so produced an incomplete system of thought 
or mode of existence whose inner logic stopped short of mean- 
ing, the resultant void being filled in with personal and semi- 
mystical hopes as a substitute for Puritanism. Transcendentalism 
was doomed to failure from the beginning, doomed to be 
wrecked, as Emerson” said, “on the problem of evil”; for if the 
natural order is the moral order, then there remains no way to 
account for the evil in nature. Though there may be such a thing 


22 Cf. the current “Strength through Joy” German movement. 

23 Thoreau, being French, brought this argument to its logical con- 
clusion in refusing all laws and living as a hermit, 

24 Though Emerson saw this evil, his negative creed could do noth- 
ing about it. In the end, in putting the whole problem up to God (Experi- 
ence), he reverted to Calvinism and so to the earlier naturalistic struggle 
for existence—along with Carlyle and Nietzsche. Philosophic idealism ap- 
parently always turns out to be an apology for the nonmoral order. 
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as transcendental reality, unless man’s relation to it is worked 
out on a background of Eternity (a permanence above earthly 
permanence), human life has no meaning; and to seek such mean- 
ing within itself is to look for it in Time whose only sense is 
historical. The Transcendentalists realized this themselves, and 
so grasped at economic reforms by which to vitalize the literary 
movement; but far from producing consistency this effort was 
to prove to be a corollary of evil—not the evil of reform, but the 
evil that wrecks creative literature. For there is another sort of 
environment than the economic—the human, from which rise 
love, hatred, desire for mobility, intelligence, and discrimination; 
and as Aristotle said (when he posed the question as to how far 
the true artist transcends his historical environment), a literature 
is great only to the extent that it achieves universality (inex- 
plicable in terms of any dialectic), and thus the true intellectual 
is not a partisan but a spectator.?* It was this identification of the 
literary movement with reform that led to its appropriation by 
men whose sole qualifications were a good education and a 
“cause” and whose primary interest was not to discover truth 
but to get things done; and their utter conviction as to the abso- 
lute truth of their “causes” in turn led to an arrogant self-confi- 
dence in which it was their pleasure to enjoy at the same time a 
transcendental patrician status and the descendental amenities 
of plebeian philosophy. But since there is no political alchemy 
by which golden conduct may be transmuted from leaden in- 
stincts, the intellectual reformers merely chase their tails while 
plain men run the world; and when they finally learn that life 
refuses to follow their logic, they return, indignant and frus- 
trated, to the sourness of Puritanism without its discipline and 
majesty. 

In the South, where the industrial revolution had made lit- 
tle progress and there was no capable middle class fighting for 
recognition, power, and wealth to provide an audience for 
middle-class intellectuals, the educated class essayed the role of 


25 Shakespeare, for example, was not concerned with the conflict of 
a dying feudalism and a rising capitalism: thus his detachment enabled 
him to fulfill the poetic function of preserving the memory of truths and 
representing human happiness not as the result of struggle but of self- 
discipline and acquiescence. 
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appreciation rather than creation in literature (with a few ex- 
ceptions expressing a pleasant feeling that standard models were 
excellent), and leaving the role of creation to genuine artists 
(not necessarily to be confused with gentlemen),?¢ and devoted 
its talents to statesmanship and gracious living in accordance 
with the Aristotelian dictum that it is better to live a good life 
than to write about it.2? Even its appreciation, though, was re- 
stricted by the prevailing aristocratic spirit to an interest in ideas 
which, being universal, and having no effect upon politics and 
economics except insofar as they animate men in their partisan 
struggles, cannot be nationalized as a basis of literature; and the 
result was that the southern educated class, singularly devoid 
of nationalist prejudice,2* looked not to America alone but 
everywhere for its literature. 

In other words, the zsthetic position of the South was dis- 
tinctly traditional, and various explanations for this have been 
offered—that it was purely a matter of predilection; that it was 
self-defensive, or that it was a conscious attempt at differentia- 
tion from the North. At any rate, tradition does have its own 
value in handing down an ideal from generation to generation, 
thereby releasing individuals from the task of discovering for 
themselves (by trial and error) what they really desire; and thus 
it becomes a form of external help in ordering men’s own emo- 
tions and in preventing others from imposing puritanical re- 
strictions upon them. In the South, the humanities were popular 
for precisely the same reason they were unpopular in the North 


26 Prince Charles of Lorraine solemnly decreed that gentlemen should 
not lose their status if they indulged in the practice of the arts and letters! 


27 “In education, habit must come before reason, and the body before 
the mind; we get the virtues by first having performed the energies, as in 
the case also of the other arts.” 


28 When Edgar Allan Poe was planning The Stylus he wrote: “I 
know from personal experience that lying perdus among the innumerable 
plantations in our vast Southern and Western countries were a host of well- 
educated men, singularly devoid of prejudice, who would gladly lend 
their influence to a really vigorous journal.” (Letters to Sarah Helen Whit- 
man.) He vigorously defended southern men of letters against the sclf- 
sufficiency of New England, and wrote (Marginatia) that it was “high time 
that the terary South took its own interests into its own charge.” Poe, a 
great creator, did not realize that art also requires a great appreciator, and 
his persona] bitterness led him to caricature democracy. 
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—because they are not immediately practical; and this accounted 
for the opposition of ‘southern statesmanship to industrial 
progress as paramount to the humanities,” and to the “pursuit 
of happiness” as an end in itself (a cult of efficiency) rather 
than as a mere means to a summmum bonum which could only be 
defined in ideological terms. It was in regard to the latter that 
the southern educated class was differentiated sharply from its 
New England prototype; for in persisting in the traditional esti- 
mate of a summum bonum as the end of the “pursuit of happi- 
ness,” it was defending religion as a different and higher sphere 
of life, not necessarily dominated by laws derived from revela- 
tion but acting through esthetic suggestion, and certainly not 
mixed in a mass leveling of all the provinces of life.®° Therefore, 
this class regarded Transcendentalism as a pseudoreligion of 
sheer activity, of good works without faith, a blend of New 
England Puritanism with German kultur that distorted the 
“good man” into an irresponsible intellectual or a brutal dicta- 
tor,*! rather than as a true gentleman actualizing most perfect- 
ly the form towards which every human organism necessarily 
tends and whose moral rules are descriptions of how the “good 
man” would behave, achieving his happiness by harmonizing and 
satisfying in proportion his intellectual, esthetic and physical 
desires, and so becoming if less than a god at least more than a 
beast. The principles of this ideal southern gentleman not being 
connected with his personal needs and success, and his moral 
taste being to understand ideas rather than people, it inevitably 

29 Actually, modern experimental science and technology are fer- 
tilized by humanistic studies, as the roots of modern science are found in 
scholastic theology, and the mathematical studies of the nineteenth century 
were inspired by religion. 

30 In the past only one of the provinces had played a leading part at 
one time (science and art in Athens, Christianity in the Middle Ages; 
politics and law in Rome; rational knowledge in the Age of Enlighten- 


ment); and civilization, deprived of organic unity and with no unifying 
power left, thus became an easy prey to brute force. 


31 Independently of its dislike for Transcendentalism and its ad- 
herents’ antislavery tactics, the South was antipathetic to everything Ger- 
man, Charles Francis Adams (Letters) intimates that the Germans realized 
this, and relates the barbarous atrocities of a German regiment in Virginia 
during the War Between the States. In addition to the mercenaries em- 
ployed by the North, many German intellectuals espoused the northern 
cause, 
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followed that the professional intelligentsia’s habit of assuming 
new convictions like fashionable clothes would be regarded as 
romantic ill-breeding of the mind; under which circumstances 
the gentleman’s only recourse, when confronted with defeat, 
was in cynicism (which Degas calls the only sublimity), in the 
pride of being amusing, and in that ineluctable Platonism ex- 
pressed by Aquinas (“Man desires the Infinite”) which makes 
the “good man” lose his life in order to save it. For, detesting the 
pedantic ideology of the half-educated, he has nothing left to 
do but ridicule those who think themselves superior when they 
lack even the taste to live well and must have popularity in order 
to believe in themselves, sublimate his wrath to give an esthetic 
turn to his political ideas and prejudices, and die in the grand 
manner. 


Thomas Jefferson and John Adams fittingly enough died in 
this year (1826) as the incarnations of the old traditions of their 
respective sections—and, symbolically, on Independence Day. 
The last words of Adams, who had been a long time crippled 
with palsy, were: “Thomas Jefferson still lives!” He did not 
know that Jefferson had died a few hours before; but this was 
immaterial since Adams was speaking of the eternally living 
, prophet who had written to him a short time before: “The 
flames kindled on the Fourth of July, 1776, have spread over too 
much of the globe to be extinguished by the feeble engines of 
despotism!” Jefferson the humanist and Jefferson the politician 
were never far apart; for if his versatility of interests and flexibil- 
ity of mind drew him to reformative change at the same time 
that practical considerations caused his views to abound in con- 
tradictions, both were the fruit of a passion for humanity in its 
fuller freedom which made him the champion of the common 
people, the enemy of vested interests, and a believer in eternal 
mutation as applied to courts, constitutions, and laws. 

On the same day that Jefferson died, at almost the same 
hour, Robert Owen was promulgating at New Harmony, In- 
diana, his Declaration of Mental Independence from the three 
great oppressors of humanity: “Private property, irrational re- 
ligion, and marriage.” In his last days the great socialist and re- 
former, now an impoverished failure, had the hallucination that 
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all the magnanimous souls he had known, including Jefferson, 
were returning from the other world to talk with and reassure 
him. Perhaps Jefferson’s ghost told him something Jefferson 
had always known but which Owen never seemed quite able to 
grasp: that the “monocrats” did not need to be convinced of the 
workers’ wretchedness (which they already knew about), and 
that the very conditions which Owen sought to remedy were 
the very conditions the monocrats were seeking to perpetuate in 
order to insure their status. 


2. In 1828 the old Virginia democracy received two deadly 

blows from which it was never to recover: the passage of 
the “Tariff of Abominations,” and the election of Andrew Jack- 
son to the presidency. 

The tariff, a fitting climax and memorial to John Quincy 
Adams’s melancholy one-term administration, was largely an 
act to test the manufacturing interests’ control of the govern- 
ment and secondarily to defeat Jackson by sectional cohesion. 
The Tariff Convention at Harrisburg published its platform in 
one word, “Protection”; and Webster was enthusiastically 
toasted in Faneuil Hall at Boston. All over the South, in Jegisla- 
tive and public gatherings, the tariff (which Randolph dubbed 
“a pirate under a black flag, its only manufacture being the 
manufacture of a President!”) was denounced as a measure 
which, harming one section of the country for the benefit of 
another, was calculated to disrupt the Union. Jackson was too 
astute to take sides until after the election; and Calhoun frankly 
told his South Carolina constituency that there was no hope 
from Congress where there were fixed tariff majorities in both 
Houses, less hope in the Judiciary whose prestige depended upon 
unitarian rather than fragmentary government, and that the 
only possible remedics lay in the election of Jackson who might 
reduce the duties down to the revenue standard, or, that failing, 
in a state interposition or veto of the law. 

It was not easy, though, for the old Democrats of Tidewater 
Virginia to commit their welfare to the Democratic Party of 
the Mississippi under the leadership of “lawless Jackson.” Ran- 
dolph bitterly denounced a miscellaneous majority as “a mon- 
strous tyranny of King Numbers”; but in the far-South the fear 
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of the manufacturing interests completely overshadowed the 
fear of Jackson’s hyperdemocracy. Feelings were so intense that 
in Georgia the threat of President Adams to send troops to en- 
force his orders in the Cherokee dispute had almost precipitated 
civil strife which Adams avoided—by not sending troops. 

Monroe received a letter from Calhoun in July stating, 
“One thing seems certain, that the system is getting worse, and if 
a speedy relief be not applied, a shock at no long interval may 
be expected.” In replying, Monroe deeply regretted the trend of 
southern proceedings as dangerous to the Union whose preserva- 
tion was necessary to the South, “which would otherwise suffer 
from frightful insurrections on the slaves.” Despite his infirmity, 
he made the exhausting journey to Albemarle to discuss the sit- 
uation with Madison—now an infirm little old man who spent 
most of the time seated on pillows and cared for by his devoted 
Dolly. Madison, who had also heard from Calhoun, denied that 
his “Virginia Resolution” was intended to imply that a single 
state had the power to annul the laws of the central government: 
what he had meant was that the legislature of a single state, hav- 
ing been one of the bodies choosing delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, might pass on the constitutionality of laws 
and invite other states to join her in declaring a law unconstitu- 
tional. But both Monroe and Madison were getting old and cau- 
tious, and theirs was the type of mind that stops short of ultimate 
devastating logic; while Calhoun was a young man whose mind 
was the type that pursues a premise relentlessly to its logical 
conclusion, and the fact was that if state interposition was not 
nullification it led logically to nullification—and secession, if not 
the logic, was certainly the exaggeration of nullification. 

The question which Calhoun frankly and boldly posed was 
this: whether the American government was a constitutional 
republic limiting the power both of officials and majorities by 
guaranteeing the fundamental rights of individuals, or a demo- 
cratic republic of pure majority rule that might degenerate into 
an elective despotism (whether benevolent or malevolent). Re- 
jecting Calhoun’s solution (his theory of concurrent majorities), 

1“No government based on the naked principle that the majority 


ought to govern . . . can preserve its liberty even for a single generation.” 
(State Interposition or the Veto.) This referred to a numerical or mis- 
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it is obvious that a constitutional republic is nondemocratic un- 
less a majority decides what fundamental rights are, and even 
when these rights are judged by the quality of their fruits, it is 
still the majority that must judge this quality.” Nor was there an 
obscure connection between the tariff, nullification, and a 
“frightful insurrection of slaves”:* the tariff was connected with 
the question of labor, labor with black chattel slavery, and slav- 
ery with abolitionism. It was the tariff that bound organized 
labor to capital by promising what the former was now coming 
to demand as an organization: the reduction of working hours, 
better pay, and tax-conducted schools. The first gun of organ- 
ized labor had been fired the preceding year at Philadelphia 
when six hundred journeymen carpenters threw down their 
tools and demanded the rights of freemen to live as humans and 
not as slaves. Specifically, they were asking for a ten-hour in- 
stead of a fourteen-hour day; but generally they were demand- 
ing citizenship and the leisure in which to participate in political 
and public affairs. The Committee of the Workingmen’s Re- 
publican Political Association of Penn Township declared: 
“There appear to exist two distinct classes, the rich and the poor, 
the oppressors and the oppressed; those that live by their own 
labor, and those that live by the labor of others.’”* Here was a 
succinct description of society and a challenge to civilization 
which could be met by a democratically conducted labor union 
as a co-operative enterprise or functional substitute for urban 


cellaneous majority; the true majority, Calhoun thought, was a “concur- 
rent majority”—i.e., made up of smaller sectional majorities. 


? Calhoun’s rational solution having been rejected, there was no way 
to effect the transition of a federal Union of Sovereign States to a uni- 
tarian nation than irrationally—by force. 


3 In August, 1831, occurred the Nat Turner Rebellion in Southampton 
County, Virginia, when sixty white women and children were murdered. 
While the North was not yet reconciled to these methods for ending slav- 
ery, the moral sentiment there was moving in this direction under the 
impetus given it by the Abolitionists. 

*The connection (obscure at first) between capitalism and aboli- 
tionism is attested by the abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison’s attack 
upon the New England Association of Farmers, Mechanics, and Other 
Workingmen, because of the latter’s attempts “to inflame the minds of our 
working classes against the more opulent and to persuade them that they 
are contemned and oppressed by a wealthy aristocracy.” 
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neighborliness and lost forms of local government; and yet the 
very advantages which American labor enjoyed were to retard 
the labor movement more than the most ardent persecution 
could accomplish. Work for wages, which had become the 
staple form of existence for the largest group in England, was 
just beginning to make its appearance in America where its 
growth, retarded by these peculiar American conditions, would 
not reach fullness until the political power of the agrarian or 
small-commodity-producing South was crushed to give capital- 
ism a carte blanche for excesses that would drive the working 
class to coherent organization. 

In the meantime, in addition to the rich profits to be culled 
from the tariff system, here was an opportunity for industrialists 
to justify the long hours and low pay of their wage slaves by 
putting the blame on chattel slavery and at the same time to 
forge another weapon against the slave economy of the South. 
“How can you expect better pay when the South gets her labor 
for ten cents a day?” was their retort to the workers’ protests, 
thus turning the latter’s ire into abolitionist channels. The dis- 
tinction between white and black labor also served to nip in the 
bud any possibility of the South setting up competitive indus- 
tries with cheaper black labor—in which case, as Calhoun re- 
marked, “the North would make war on black labor for taking 
the bread out of the mouths of northern wives and children.” 
But most important of all was the sentimental unity which the 
tariff provided: already in the North (since the uses of the 
manufacturing industry, unlike those of the agrarian, are mu- 
table and the form follows the design) there was a pronounced 
sentiment that to question the tariff was to question native in- 
dustry, and to question native industry was to question pa-~ 

5 In accepting an invitation to attend a meeting of New York Work- 
ingmen at Tammany Hall (1831) to celebrate “the late glorious revolution 
in France,” Monroe took occasion to reaffirm his faith in ‘any effort in 


favor of liberty,” declaring that liberty was a flame which magne be 
dimmed but which must ultimately burst forth again more gloriously. 

6 These advantages were the free land then available which gave 
workers an opportunity to escape salaried slavery; and the persistence of 
small commodity production which not only offered workers another way 
of escape (that is, by owning their own tools of production and thus being 
independent) but actually served to keep in check the closed capitalist 
system or ownership of the means of production by a limited class. 
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triotism. English textiles and French perfumes thus became a 
national menace; belief in free trade was treason; the Song of the 
Tariff became a National Anthem; and Henry Clay, in whose 
disreputable “American System” the tariff played a prominent 
part, was ready to boast that “for the sake of my system”—a 
system that, incidentally, was old even in Madison’s time—“I 
would defy the South, the President, and the Devil.” Even the 
factory workers adopted Daniel Webster as a patron saint, and 
voted to send him a handsome carved chair—possibly the symbol 
of a throne! 

Since men take aptitudes from one another in society as 
they catch diseases, the social life of America was rapidly be- 
coming leavened -with the ethics of the industrial revolution. 
Little was now heard of Jefferson’s “pursuit of happiness” as a 
civilized substitute for property: Americans thought and talked 
of nothing but “business,”? and even the clergy imitated Midas 
on weekdays and concealed their ass-ears on Sundays. “Re- 
sourcefulness” was the unique virtue. Competitive “sports” 
were becoming popular since they served to give a good reputa- 
tion to the competitive instincts in commerce. A new faith in 
Manifest Destiny was springing up: “Develop the Country!” 
was the slogan that spurred native inventive genius to serve the 
new technological and machine age. As haste led to superficial- 
ity, the wise maxim of Confucius, “Study the past if you would 
divine the future,” was discarded for the aphorism of Long- 
fellow, “Let the dead bury the dead; act—act in the living pres- 
ent, heart within, and God o’erhead!” Since it was universally 
agreed that men should act instinctively rather than by im- 
provable reason (under which circumstances a goose flies by a 
chart which no one can mend! ), and since the future is always 
a nebulous fairyland to the “professionally young,” no one 

7 Emerson wrote: “In America, out of doors seems a market; in doors, 
an airtight stove of conventionalism.” Men savored of the bait of the mar- 
ket; women of the custom. Popular organs expressed no lofty counsels to 
stir the blood: “they recommend conventional virtues, whatever will 
preserve property; always the capitalist, the college, the church, the hos- 
pital, the theater, the hotel, the road and ship of the capitalist,—whatever 
goes to secure, adorn, enlarge these is good; whatever jeopardizes them is 
damnable. The ‘opposition’ papers, so-called, are on the same side. They 


attack the great capitalist, but with the aim to make a capitalist of the poor 
man.” 
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speculated that a technological age would pose the problem of 
planning, and planning pose the problem of where its authority 
would rest or how effective that authority (necessarily cen- 
tralized) could be made under democratic control—thus raising 
the question of the relation of authority to liberty which, as it 
transcended the national level, would become a world-wide 
problem. Machinery, achieved to express man’s desire for power 
(over space and time, over the nation, and finally over himself), 
was doing its part, too, in preparing men for a mechanical or 
autocratic government by supplementing the humanistic base 
of civilization with mere power, to the detriment of all phases 
of good such as art, beauty, and religion. Here, then, was the 
blueprint of the future—when, the machine worker forming the 
habit of suspending thought and speculation because his Jabor 
is unclimaxed, and this attitude being also shared by the em- 
ployer who, except for the few hours when he is exercising 
authority, shares all the larger interests of the worker, the soul 

of man itself is threatened. 


Despite his desire to remain aloof from politics, Monroe was 
immediately involved in the current presidential election which 
was conducted in a spirit of intense personal bitterness. Before 
Calhoun reached an agreement with Jackson and withdrew from 
the race, he was violently attacked by Jackson’s partisans for 
his critical attitude towards Jackson during the Florida crisis. 
Monroe made the same answer to the numerous letters he re- 
ceived from both sides: that Jackson had exceeded his instruc- 
tions, and that his sole desire had been to shield Jackson and turn 
the occurrence to the advantage of the government. But the 
very suggestion that there was something he had to be “shielded” 
from made Jackson all the angrier; and Monroe, after sending the 
correspondence to Calhoun, whom he trusted, washed his hands 
of the election, and both he and. Madison refused to attend the 
state electoral convention. 

In the ensuing election it was significant that Adams re- 
ceived all of New England’s votes but practically no others.® To 


8 New York and Maryland, as border states, divided their votes; but 
elsewhere those that four years before had been split among Crawford, 
Clay, and Jackson, were now all given to Jackson. 
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his inauguration Jackson rode alone, for Adams,® emulating his 
father’s example, refused to remain at Washington to greet his 
successor. Attended by a company of officers and soldiers of 
the Revolution, the new President-elect proceeded to the east 
portico of the Capitol where the aged John Marshall admin- 
istered the oath. At the public reception a mob stormed the 
White House, stood with muddy feet upon the satin chairs, 
smashed china, and ‘cheered their new “leader.” Tubs of punch 
were placed on the lawn to lure outside the lusty adherents of 
the President (who was rescued through a smashed window) 
to the less destructive pastime of trampling the shrubbery. 
Numerous fist fights occurred; even some women had blood 
noses. There was no official ball; but President Jackson dined 
with Vice President Calhoun and other friends on a sirloin steak 
cut from a prize ox sent from the Franklin Market in New York. 

The old Virginia democracy had received its last mortal 
blow. All that it had stood for—a democracy in which the multi- 
tude should be raised by the aspiration of individuals, and the 
responsibility of representatives insured to the people—was now 
to be supplanted by the illusion that the people were wise 
enough, without even having to think about it, to solve any 
problem by the vote, thus enabling any demagogue to acquire 
leadership by the mere pretext of making the people believe 
that through him they saw with their own eyes, Autocracy in 
irresponsible kings and tyrants might be combated; but now 
that all the people had the privilege of being kings, to attack ir- 
responsibility was to be lése-majoritarian. When Randolph 
raised his voice against King Numbers he was not attacking de- 
mocracy, for a majority is not necessarily democratic in that it 
may choose autocracy, nor is a majoritarian necessarily a demo- 
crat since a personal conviction of messiahship makes it neces- 
sary for him to be first a despot in order to be a savior. It is al- 
ways the hyperdemocrat who values most the fuero.!® 

It was from Jackson’s hyperdemocracy that the Whigs,?* 


® Adams did write Jackson a courteous letter. Within two years . 
Adams and Clay returned to Washington, the former as representative, 
the latter as senator. 


10 The old Spanish privilege exempting the holder from compliance 
with the laws that constrain others. 
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embodying the Hamiltonian industrialist principles, took their 
cue to undermine democracy not by opposing it openly but by 
making it blatantly ridiculous.!? As their later derivation as- 
sumed the old and honored name of “Republican” for its de- 
ceptive value, so the Whigs now took a deceptive advantage of 
the old Whig theory of social dynamics upon which the Ameri- 
can government had been constructed'*—a theory of checks and 
balances that was to the political world what the then current 
Newtonian theory (the balance of heavenly bodies) was to the 
physical universe. The fallacy of the rigid application of this 
theory lay in the fact that the government is not a body of blind 
forces but a body of living men—that is, not universal but 
organic—and as an organization must operate by leadership and 
co-ordination. Previously, while America was struggling for 
her place among nations and the English tradition was strong, 
men had been bred to leadership in a public way, each president 
after Washington having been chosen from his predecessor's 
cabinet; but beginning with Jackson there was a new tendency 
to expect in the president not so much actual experience in af- 
fairs as a particular character and purpose; and thus the role of 
party leader was thrown upon the president by the very method 
by which he was elected, and in proportion as the people ceased 
to believe in principles or even in party, but in a man, they for- 
got the democratic process of representation. Jackson, a vital 
man of the times and impatient with the old way, believed thor- 
oughly in the modern principle of leadership; but having no 
answer to the question about where the new élite (assuming it 
was not a generic aristocracy) was to be found and in what field 


11 An abbreviation of Whiggamore, the nickname of the Scottish- 
Presbyterian peasantry. Though the Adams-Clay Democrats did not adopt 
the name until 1836, the party division was already a fact. By 1860, the 
Whigs, the Know-Nothings, and the Constitutional Unionists had merged 
into the Republican Party. ; 

12 This new policy scored a signal success in the log-cabin and coon- 
hat campaign of William Henry Harrison. - oe: 

18 When John Randolph sarcastically remarked that the Whig prin- 
ciples were seven—five loaves and two fishes—he was uttering a truth: the 

arty, a heterogeneous composition manufactured by Webster and the 
Northen never had any political principles—only the Hamiltonian tenets; 
and except in the South, where the interests were slavocratic, the country 
was so uniformly small-capitalist that there was very little for politicians 
to disagree about. 
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it was to be trained for leadership, he solved the problem simply 
by imposing his arbitrary will upon the country.’ 


3. Monroe’s health was now increasingly bad and he sought 
complete retirement from public life; but when in April he 
was asked to serve on a convention to consider amending the 
state constitution he felt he could not refuse, particularly as 
Madison had accepted an appointment. But he found little pop- 
ular enthusiasm for the convention. What was the use, people 
asked, in giving recognition without power to state rights? 
What was the advantage of any state constitution if it was to 
be nullified by congressional acts and Supreme Court decisions? 
Sectional antagonism now overshadowed everything else. 
Had the cause of this antagonism been political or economic— 
something tangible that could be tabulated and debated—there 
might have been some hope; but though men would not admit it, 
perhaps knew no way to express it, they realized that the real 
difference lay in something “planted above petty wrongs”—in a 
different spirit. Why should Monroe and Madison—both of 
whom had absolutely retired from active politics—have been 
attacked so bitterly by the Whiggish faction unless it were to 
enjoin their spirit and discredit the principles for which they 
stood? Writing Madison not to mind these personal attacks, 
Monroe said: “Our system is in operation on its principles, un- 
aided in the councils by the props which supported it in the 
Revolution and by revolutionary characters since. A complete 
remedy to a political disease is seldom found until something 
like a crisis occurs, and this is promoted by the abuse of those 
who have rendered the most important services and whose char- 
acters will bear the test of inquiry.” With considerable insight 
into the current political trend, he added pessimistically: “TI 
think the period not distant when a different view will be taken 
of this and many other subjects now in agitation.” 
But friends of liberty and the Union could not lay down 
144 Woodrow Wilson points out that from Jackson to the War Be- 
tween the States, Congress solved the problem by making the decisions; 
Lincoln then assumed the prerogatives of a virtual dictator; from Lincoln 
to the Spanish War (except during Cleveland’s administration) Congress 


again took the leading part in deciding foreign questions, after which it 
was once more assumed by the presidents. 
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their arms because the enemy was intangible: there were con- 
crete manifestations of this inimical spirit to be combated which 
might at least keep the conflict repressible. In warning Calhoun 
that southern cohesion would only serve to deepen northern 
cohesion so that “the Eastern and Western states might at some 
future date break away and give to their industry and institu- 
tions an hostile direction towards us,” Monroe explained that 
the Union was still in an experimental stage so that great care 
and circumspection were necessary for its preservation as demo- 
cratic principles replaced the dwindling revolutionary causes 
on which it had been founded. Though it was regrettably like 
fighting the devil with fire, friends of the Union saw a faint 
hope of avoiding a break between the North and the South in 
the divisions within the sections themselves: in the North, the 
perennial struggle between capital and labor to control, through 
the central government, the productive resources of the coun- 
try;" in the South, the bitter quarrel between the Jackson ma- 
joritarians and the Calhoun nullifiers which reached its dramatic 
climax at the Indian Queen Inn when the President raised his 
glass to toast “The federal Union—it must be preserved!” and 
Calhoun hurled back the answering challenge in a brilliant 
epigram, “The federal Union—next to our liberties the most 
dear!”? But these intrasectional divisions were mere delaying 


*1 Since capital and labor are poles of the same (industrial) system 
and their interests are identical, their mutual antagonism is polar, and their 
common interests unite them against any system that is not industrial, and 
in aspiring to further their interests through control of the central gov- 
ernment, both are essentially socialistic. Labor generally tends to state 
ownership; and capitalism, while ostensibly repudiating this tenet, by 
presuming to be “the party of the Union” really makes a claim for what 
amounts to state ownership—that is, the ownership by capital of both the 
productive forces and the state. (The term “socialism” came into general 
use in 1836, though its implications had, of course, been a long time 
obvious.) 

2 While the old slavocratic libertarians were contemptuous of 
Jackson’s hyperdemocracy, they were also apprehensive about Calhoun’s 
nullification stand—not because it was illogical, but because it seemed that 
outside of South Carolina not another state was ready to repudiate Jack- 
son. When Jackson secured a “Force Bill” against South Carolina, he was 
probably currying northern favor as a prelude to reducing the obnoxious 
tariff, but at the same time it amounted to a declaration of war by the fed- 
eral government against a state, and was, in the words of Randolph, “a 
ferocious and bloodthirsty proclamation of our Djezzar Pasha.” 
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diversions; and very soon the whole sectional issue was brought 
squarely before the country in the Webster-Hayne debate in 
the Senate. Though the initial issue had been an innocent resolu- 
tion looking to the limitation of the sale of western lands, the 
dispute quickly developed into a debate between Calhoun (the: 
mentor of Hayne who delivered the speeches) and Webster.* 
Webster’s argument was that the people had established demo- 
cratic government in their states and then proceeded to estab- 
lish a federal government which completely voided all state 
freedom—in short, that nullification was a more revolutionary 
device that would be a federal dogma proclaiming the central 
government to be a monarchy! That Webster was illogical, in- 
consistent, and historically inaccurate was perfectly apparent to 
Calhoun and probably to Webster himself; but the latter, am- 
bitious and capable, strikingly majestic in his blue coat buttoned 
neatly over his white cravat and full stomach as he debated tell- 
ingly in his monotonous voice, was the new type of man, able 
to match with expediency the changing mood of the times, and 
ready to sacrifice consistency for the sake of taking a prominent 
place in the growing popular conception of government. 


All over the world this new industrial middle class was re- 
volting against the old libertarian spirit at the same time it con- 
served its gains by counter-resistance against the hyper-democ- 
racy that had been given impetus by an unprecedented mass 
movement as England expanded into Australia and New Zea- 
land, France into Algiers, Russia into Siberia, and all three into 
America, while America in turn pushed westward. In France, 
the “July Days” or “Sunstroke” of 1830 had deposed the reac- 


3 Benton first attacked the resolution as an attempt of New England 
to check western emigration in order to keep the poor at home for mill 
slavery and at the same time curtail the competitive power of the West, 
and cited the tariff as another means to this end; whereupon Hayne, seeing 
an opportunity to drive a wedge between North and West, entered the 
lists to criticize the public lands policy which aided consolidation—one of 
the greatest evils. The northern democracy saw there was enough truth 
in Benton’s and Hayne’s charges to require adroit handling, and enough 
danger in the South’s bid for western support to demand swift action; 
and Daniel Webster was chosen to lead the assault—not on Benton, lest 
that give color to a struggle between North and West, but on Hayne, 
whose attack on industrial nationalism must be twisted into an unpatriotic 
attack upon the Union. 
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tionary Charles X (appointed by the Holy Alliance) who had 
irritated the bourgeoisie by reducing the interest rates on gov- 
ernment bonds, and Louis Philippe (son of “Egalité” Orléans) 
was brought to the throne as the “Citizen King” or what Thier 
described as a juste milieu between royalty and people. News of 
the easy victory of the French “Liberals” (as the new middle- 
class authoritarians now called themselves) spread rapidly 
throughout Europe and aroused anew the spirit of counter- 
revolt. In Brussels barricades were thrown up in the streets and 
independence declared from the hated Dutch. Revolts occurred 
in northern and central Italy; the Papal States protested against 
the churchly rule of Gregory XVI; in Modena and Parma up- 
risings drove out the Hapsburgs, and Metternich had to rush 
troops to crush the movement. The rulers of several German 
states acceded to the popular demand for constitutions. Austria 
and Prussia escaped the waves of revolt by a narrow margin. 
Poland was encouraged by France to revolt against Russia; but 
when the rebellion was crushed, she was left to her fate and in- 
corporated into Russia. A new Greek state was established; and 
to Otho, the seventeen-year-old son of King Louis of Bavaria, 
was entrusted the task of molding, with the aid of Bavarian offi- 
cials and mercenaries, a race of klephts and herdsmen into a 
civilized people. 

John Quincy Adams, who had found so detestable the 
earlier French Revolution for human liberties, wholeheartedly 
approved of this new middle-class counterrevolution; and Mon- 
roe, with the growing conservatism of old age, was inclined to 
agree with him—especially since Lafayette, as commander of 
the National Guard and leader of the left wing of the govern- 
ment, had taken a prominent part in it. Monroe thought the 
sanction given to the current Revolution would “afford it sup- 
port both at home and abroad. It admits the revolutionary prin- 
ciple, but confines it to limited monarchy, by which England ap- 
parently intended to “support the existing state in France and by 
means thereof her own government.”* What effect this would 
have upon internal reform in other countries “cannot now be es- 
timated with any degree of certainty.” During the winter Adams 
visited Monroe at Oak Hill, and the two old men discussed in 

4 Apparently Britain’s policy for the reconstruction of Europe (1944). 
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detail the conditions in the world. In England the Tory ministry 
of Wellington had been swept away by the rising tide of middle- 
class reform® under the direction of the newly-styled “Liberals” 
whose purpose was to alleviate the condition of the industrial 
owning class rather than to emancipate the common people 
which (as Macaulay warned) would spell ruin. Adams, a Lib- 
eral in the modern sense of anyone advocating mild humani- 
tarian reform solely in industrial conditions, was enthusiastic 
about England’s role in the approaching period of “reform”; 
but he thought the government would experience great diffi- 
culty in reforming Parliament preparatory to that period, it be- 
ing evident (due to the practice of using expediency to unite 
forces in a crisis) that any drastic change in the permanent fea- 
tures of the government would be highly dangerous! “I do not 
see,” Monroe wrote Adams when the conversation was extend- 
ed by correspondence, “how the British Government can get 
rid of the debts and of the Corn Laws without a convulsion.” He 
thought that the poor collected around the manufacturing estab- 
lishments, the coal pits, and elsewhere, added to the laboring 
classes “‘who are all poor,” would produce an even worse “con- 
vulsion” should the government be “thrown into their hands.” 
Both men knew, of course, that the Liberals were not agitating 
for democracy but for industrial laissez faire glossed over with 
some humanitarian reform; and both approved of it but for 
different reasons: Adams, because of his conviction that the 
“Good, Wise, and Rich” ought to rule, although at the same time 
he advocated the abolition of slavery (which far from harming 
industrialism would actually help it); Monroe, because he 
feared that full popular suffrage now would make the people an 
easy prey to the “good, wise, and rich.” 

“Why does success vulgarize whatever it touches?” asked 
the poet Heine, visiting England about this time. “Because re- 
wards of any kind are a vulgarity,” he answered himself. “Suc- 
cess is for the millions of the working-world; only failure is of 
interest to the special mind.” In Wellington,® the poet found the 
perfect embodiment of the successful climber: “a stupid appari- 
tion in a buckram body” succeeding in war where a Napoleon 


5 Culminating in the Reform Act of 1832. 
8 Wellington had forced through Parliament the Catholic Emancipa- 
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failed, and in Catholic emancipation where a Canning had come 
to grief, and for whom the French had expressed the proper 
estimate by asserting that nothing worse could be said about 
Polignac than that he was “a Wellington without celebrity.” 
And yet—if this extraordinary Tory stood inexorably for the in- 
fluence of wealth and the supremacy of the aristocracy, it was 
he who, building with his brother on the groundwork of Clive 
and Hastings, founded the Indian Empire; it was he who, if he 
referred to his troops as “the article,” molded a rabble into a 
great weapon of defense; and it was he who, if he shared the 
laurels of the Peninsular Campaign with others, surpassed them 
all in his skillful parade of a semirevolutionary England as an 
aftermath of the war. Wellington as a politician saw clearly what 
Heine as a poet failed to see: that when a state has accomplished 
the primal end of establishing a governmental system, its pub- 
lic policy in general pursues the two purposes of national de- 
velopment and universal human progress. Thus it was in Amer- 
ica where, after the libertarian outburst of the revolutionary 
period, the states expended their force in national development; 
and now, after three decades more, when industrial exclusive- 
ness and race domination appeared to be the sole principles of 
the country’s policy, the problem was how to keep these two 
principles so equally sustained as to prevent a blowup. Actually, 
the problem was economic as far as the central government was 
concerned—agricultural conditions in the South demanding free 
trade and commerce with the world (or slave labor and no 
tariffs), and in the North industrial interests demanding that 
southern economy be eliminated as protection against world 
competition (or free labor and protectionist tariffs). But since 
men will never admit that they are even remotely prompted by 
greed, it was inevitable that, with revolution again sweeping 
Europe, the “rights” and the “brotherhood” of man should again 
be pressed into service. 

For the first time in his life, now that he was too old and 
infirm to do anything about it, Monroe was really apprehensive 


tion Act as the only way of averting an Irish war, but he had refused to 
consider the “Reform Party” as representative, and had been outvoted 
in the House—though later he persuaded the Lords to give way in order 
to prevent the creation of new peers. 
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about the continuance of the Union. Generally optimistic—like 
a child on the seashore making his discoveries in colored shells 
—he had been content to be deceived with the greathearted 
rather than meanly stoop to doubt which made the testimonies 
of age so chilling to the hopes of youth; but now doubt, with its 
bitter and perplexing question “What shall I do?”, sapped at all 
his certainties and daunted his resolution. Such was the mood of 
despair induced by the death of his beloved Eliza,’ a mood when 
fresh grief crowns sorrow in remembering happier things. With 
streaming eyes the old man puttered about the desolate home 
filled with souvenirs of a shadowy past—Eliza’s dressing table 
brought from France; the elaborate Empire gowns she had worn 
at the French court.8 Like most men he had often smiled at her 
little vanities: now he could see them as humility, an admission 
in adorning herself that nature had not made her as beautiful as 
she wished to be, in contrast with masculine conceit which con- 
siders the person needs no adornment. How loyal and faithful 
she had been when every hand seemed turned against him, shar- 
ing the hardships of his troubled life without complaint, asking 
no reward save the glory reflected through him! He would miss 
her gentle touch and the help of her profounder wisdom that 
intuitively touched the real heart of things and was undismayed 
by the chaff of disenchantment: Eliza had taken away something 
of his passionate belief in his own wisdom, leaving him, dispirit- 
ed, to beat his breast with helpless hands. 

But grief digested hallows the heart from which springs 
hope that, extending to eternity, is greater than life which ends 
in the grave. A felicitous metaphor of the Union has always been 
found by apologists in the institution of marriage; and this was 
more than a figure of speech to Monroe, so long and happily 
married to this beautiful and gracious northern wife. The mys- 
tical permanency of the marriage of love is that the true spouse 
is satisfied to be sometimes dissatisfied: not, as was Adam’s first 
wife Lilith, eager to abandon the union for the carnal pleasures 
of Egypt. Man and woman marry because each is so different 
and incomplete, so ill-balanced and unhappy alone that they 
must seek perfection in union: more convincing than logic was 

7 Mrs. Monroe died in 1830. 

8 Now in Fredericksburg Memorial. 
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this analogy of the union of man and women in a Christian sac- 
rament to the Union of the North and South in a sacramental 
democracy, a union by which human passions were sublimated 
and the partners set not against each other but only against the 
evil of tyranny. Had it not always been so since the days of 
Samuel, the first prophetic democrat, and the first social contract 
of the Book of the Covenant? Certainly there would always be 
backsliding in national as in human life; but these phases only en- 
larged the scene of happiness along with that of misery, and to- 
gether forged the tie of marriage to endure through the poetry 
of the first passionate illusion to the final seal of a confirming 
affection. Only false religion could make of such a union a mock- 
ing ceremonial that consecrated its grave, there was always 
hope of regeneration—as the Children of Israel had shattered 
the Golden Calf, so would the American people in time shatter 
the machine idol in their restless search for the one true god of 
humanism. Then they would know that their greatness lay not 
in what was around them but what was in them, not in size and 
power but in the ideas they believed in and the principles they 
admired. 


4. After his wife’s death Monroe’s health began to fail rapidly, 

and he made preparations to dispose of Oak Hill, now too 
lonely without his beloved Eliza and too expensive for his 
slender means to maintain, and to take a small house in New 
York to be near his daughter Maria.’ It was painful to part with 
his plantation, his last bit of soil in Virginia, and he had hoped 
to keep it until the last as a place where he might occasionally 
return to meet old friends, particularly as it contained his wife’s 
vault in which he expected soon to lie beside her. But parting 
with his plantation was as nothing compared with saying fare- 
well—that bitter password of memory and bygone days!—to old 
friends. He urged his friends to come to Oak Hill to say good- 
by, since he was unable to venture forth himself unless his 
health greatly improved—“which could hardly be expected... 
at my time of life.” To Lafayette he wrote: “Tf I was ever to visit 
France your house would be my home; but we are both too far 


1 Mrs. Samuel L. Gouverneur. 
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advanced in years to think of such a voyage, and must content 
ourselves with writing to each other.” He bade a touching fare- 
well to Madison: “I deeply regret that there is no prospect of 
our ever meeting again, since so long have we been connected, 
and in the most friendly intercourse, in public and private life, 
that a final separation is among the most distressing incidents 
that could occur.” Madison answered tactfully that he feared 
the climate of New York would not agree with his old friend, 
and asked if it could not be arranged, now that some of his 
claims had at last been allowed by the government, to remain 
at his plantation the remainder of his days; but when Monroe ex- 
plained that the sum would only take care of his debts and a 
simple style of living, Madison accepted the parting as final: 
“The effect of this, in closing the prospect of our ever meeting 
again, afflicts me deeply. .. . The pain I feel at the idea, asso- 
ciated as it is with a recollection of the long, close and uninter- 
rupted friendship which united us, amounts to a pang which I 
cannot well express. . .:.” 


Monroe is now occupied with the past, as he explains in his 
prim fashion: “My mind is not inactive, and in the employment 
given to it, a review of past occurrences... occupies a large 
portion of my time.” In retrospect how puerile and petty all 
past quarrels seem: how little desire he has now to set the times 
straight! “Retired now from public life with no desire ever to 
enter it again, I have no [other] object in what relates to the 
past than a strict regard of justice.” On the sloping path he is 
descending, where the eminences are mora] rather than worldly 
greatnesses, the future does not loom so large as does the past 
wherein are to be found all that is eternally human and analogous 
to present problems. The future is for young eyes to see what 
is near, for young egoisms which like only that which their com- 
prehension can encompass, for young prescience which requires 
only the faculty of applying imagination to the present and its 
contingencies, and for young impetuosity which has time only 
to read the title page of the Book of Fate. But the past is for old 
eyes to see what is far off, for old humility trying to scan what is 
as broad as the human race and hence defies comprehension, for 
old wisdom which finds present problems not only more ob- 
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jectively in the past but (the cycle being complete) as a whole, 
and for old patience which has time to peruse the whole Book of 
Fate from Alpha to Omega wherein may be found the solutions 
to all the problems inherent in the logic of history and link the 
element of continuity to individuality and spontaneity. He 
might tell the young men—but he will not! —that it is not enough 
to have faith in democracy:® that mighty tree, though as ex- 
tensive as Ygedrasill, may as well be cut down and cast into the 
fire—nay, that it shall perish thus!—if, unwatered by the springs 
of eternal patriotism, it does not justify itself by the fruits of 
liberty! 

On the eternal landscape of the past he sees the great army 
of American freemen moving towards its destiny under such 
guiding spirits as those with whom he broods and muses and lives 
again in memory: George Washington, carrying his life in his 
hands as he does the Grace of God in his heart; Thomas Jeffer- 
son, brooding like St. Peter on the housetop and then trudging 
down the dusty road to make his vision a reality; Thomas Paine, 
searching for the land where liberty was not that he might help 
bring it there; and so on to the number legion, each in himself a 
tiny fraction, but all added together by the common denomina- 
tor democracy making up the sum of a new and blessed world. 
With such heroes, the latchet of whose shoes he has never con- 
sidered himself worthy to lace, Monroe’s purpose now holds 
to sail beyond the sunset where liberty is never lonely, like a 
mere handful of white dust shut in an urn of brass... .3 

At long last he has the right, the only, key to world unity 
—Liberty—which opens the door to the Palace of Eternity; and 
he who possesses this key, knowing himself to be a majority be- 
cause the Goddess is ever with him, may cry with the mystic- 


2 John Quincy Adams wrote: “From the beginning to the end he was 
a republican of the old Jeffersonian school. . . . By his mild and conciliat- 
ing policy, peace was maintained with other governments, and by his 
benign and moderate counsels tranquility was secured at home. A large 
and valuable acquisition of territory was made; the foundations for na- 
tional prosperity and greatness were laid; and when he retired to private 
life, the American Union was advancing, with the vigor and stride of a 
giant, on its path to true glory and fame.” 

3 Monroe died at New York on July 4, 1831. In 1858 his remains were 
reinterred at Richmond. 
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hermit: “I myself am the world!” Nearly half a century before 
he had written Madison: “I trust that the bold, manly and 
philosophic spirit which inspired our first founder with the 
great idea and led him to the discovery of the New World, 
which prompted our ancestors to emigrate and organize with in- 
comparable wisdom their interior, and their descendants to 
achieve their independence and with it the greatest revolution 
that the world ever knew, will not forsake us in the last and 
comparatively trivial dangers which may possibly await us.” 
As long as nations hold a common ideal, Liberty, and have a 
common foe, Tyranny, no trivial cause can ever divide them: a 
brief day of such unity is well worth an eternty of bondage. 
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Ascription 
POSTERITY! YOU WILL NEVER KNOW HOW MUCH IT COST THE 
PRESENT GENERATION TO PRESERVE YOUR FREEDOM! I HOPE YOU 
WILL MAKE GOOD USE OF IT! IF YOU DO NOT, I SHALL REPENT IT 
IN HEAVEN THAT I EVER TOOK HALF THE PAINS TO PRESERVE IT! 
Joun ApAMs 


How long shall tyranny endure? 

So long as the oppressors plead 
Necessity as mankina’s need, 

To bide their choking, devilish deed! 
So long as slaves take for their creed 
A craven wish to be secure! 


For, tyranny must bave its prey; 
On fear and power it must be fed. 
Of hatred it must make its bed 
On which to lie when it is dead. 
Only as it is suffered 

Can wanton tyranny hold sway! 


Yet tyranny can still prolong 

The battle in which victory, 

That “Smile of God,” shall make to flee 
The false, usurping enemy 

Of Justice, Truth and Liberty— 

Only to heroes these belong! 


Tyranny’s victory is cheap— 

It overcomes but half the foe, 

And so must ever look below 

On hate that does not cease to grow, 
As does a plant its own seeds sow 
Upon a festering dung-heap! 


Liberty’s victory is dear— 

With tears and fighting it must pay. 

It seeks the glory, not the prey, 

And looks to love to point the way 

To bring full numbers home to stay... 
Then, doubled is the heroes’ share. 
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Montgomery, General: 51 

Morris, Gouverneur: 116, 170 

Morris, Robert: 116 

Morristown, Battle of: 67 

Mulgrave, Lord: 285 

Murat, Prince: 147 

Mutiny Act: 35 

Napoleon Bonaparte: 146, 192, 195, 
212, 233, 243, 245, 252, 303, 318, 
319, 325, 336, 375; Louisiana, 234- 
39; coronation, policies, 260-67, 
farewell to guard, 324 

National Gazette: 162 
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Neutrality Proclamation: 155 
New Orleans: see Louisiana 
New Orleans, Battle of: 331-33 
Newspapers: 216 

Nicholas, John: 169 
Nicholson, George: 121, 299 
North, Lord: 38, 41, 51, 73 
Northern Neutrals: 97, 186 
Northwest Territory: 108 


Oak Hill: 417, 425, 451 

Order of the Cincinnati: 156 

Orders in Council: British, 294, 302; 
French; see Berlin and Milan De- 
crees 

Owen, Robert: 435 


Paine, Thomas: 52, 162, 179, 195, 453 

Pakenham, Edward: 333 

Peace Treaty: Paris, see Revolution, 
American; Ghent, see Ghent 
Treaty 

Pedro, Dom: 384 

Pendleton, Edmund: 45 

Perry, Admiral: 324 

Philadelphia: 150 

Philip TE 8 

Pickering, Timothy: 187, 194, 195, 
197, 200, 201, 203, 207, 216, 321 

Pierce, William: 112 

Pinckney, Charles: 238, 258 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth: 202, 
211, 223, 279 

Pinckney, ‘Thomas: 170, 184, 195 

Pinkney, William: 28-29, 60, 188, 
320, 433 

Pitt, William, the Elder: 24, 34, 41, 
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Pitt, William, the younger: 132, 148, 
243, 245, 251, 261, 287-88 

Plumer, William: 285 

Porter, David: 324 

Princeton, Battle of: 67 

Pulaski, General: 78 

Puritanism: 29-30, 61, 189, 434 

Putnam, General: 66 


Quakers: 150 
Quebec Acts: 41n 


Randolph, Edmund: 22, 113, 120, 
164, 171, 186 

Randolph, John: 133, 162, 218, 229, 
3140, 334, 415, 443 n; cf. Hamilton, 
274-78; Florida, 284; attitude to 
Madison, 290-92; to Monroe, 298; 
slavery, 358; Missouri question, 
371; State rights, 406-408; duel 
with Clay, 417-18 

Randolph, Peyton: 22, 38, 44 

Reform Act: 448 

Revere, Paul: 48 

Review, Monroe: 207-209 

Revolution, American: see various 
battles; theory of, 94-96; peace 
treaty, 98 

Revolution, French: 138, 140, 146, 
184, 191-93, 281, 389 

Revolution, French (1830): 446-47 

Revolution, Industrial: 127, 160, 194, 
229, 323, 357: 375-77» 421-23, 428, 
432, 436, 443, 445-47, 449 

Revolution, South American: 282, 
3035-3495 3525 374-752 379-85. 390- 
QI, 412 

Reynolds Affair: see Hamilton 

Robespierre: 147, 173 

Rochambeau, General: 84 

Rockingham Whigs: 34 

Rousseau: 174 

Rush, Richard: 353, 392 


San Martin, José de: 382-85 

Saratoga, Battle of: 69-70 

Schuyler, Elizabeth: 68 

Schuyler, General Philip John: 69 

Scott, Winfield: 324, 330 

Shay’s Rebellion: 119, 143 

Sherman, Roger: 113, 134 

Slavery: 60, 358, 362~71, 406-408, 
430; Richmond rebellion, 222 

Sons of Liberty: 24, 64 

South American colonies: 56 

South American Revolution: see 
Revolution, South American 

Smith, Robert: 309 

Stamp Act: 22, 24, 33, 34 

Stamp Act Congress: 24, 36 

States’ Rights: see Centralization 
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Steuben: see Von Steuben 
Stirling, Lord: 66, 72, 339 


Talleyrand: 148, 171, 220, 259, 260, 
284, 324 

Talmadge, James: 358 

Tariff: see Revolution, Industrial 

Tarleton, Colonel: 79 

Taylor, John: 22, 168, 218, 266, 307, 
308 ; 

Tecumseh, Chief: 318 

Ticonderoga, Battle of: 48, 69 

Todd, Dolly Payne: see Madison, 
Dolly 

Townshend, Charles: 35, 36 

Transcendentalism: 428, 435 

Treaty of 1806: 294; See also Ameri- 
can Revolution, Ghent, etc. 

. Trenton, Battle of: 67 

Turner, Nat, Rebellion: 438n 


Unitarianism: 422 

U.S. Bank: see Bank, U.S. 
U.S. Gazette: 161 

University of Virginia: 427-28 


Valley Forge: 70 

Van Buren, Martin: 418 

Virginia Gazette: 24 

Virginia, Social constitution of: 14- 
19 

Virginia State Constitution: 58 


Voltaire: 258 
Von Steuben, General: 75n 


War Hawks: 314-20 

War of 1812: 314-32 

Warren, Joseph: 39n, 50 

Washington, Burning of: 328 

Washington, George: 13, 20, 42, 45, 
57: 64, 112, 117, 124, 126; Stamp 
Act, 32-33, 38; assumes command 
of army, 49-50; election, 129; in- 
auguration, 132;end of presidency, 
209; Farewell, 210; death, 220 

Washington, Martha: 20, 68, 72, 152 

Wayne, General: 69 

Webster, Daniel: 316, 320, 357, 3980, 
436, 440; Hayne debate, 446 

Wellington, Duke of: 320, 331, 337; 
353 449 

Whig Party: q2r, 443 

Whigs, English: 65, 73, 75, 80 

Whiskey Rebellion: 160, 330 

Wilkinson, General: 300, 301, 306 

William and Mary College: 44, 51 

Williamsburg: 21 

Winder, General: 326-27 

Wirt, William: 347 

Wythe, George: 22, 87 


Yazoo Fraud: 276 
Yorktown, Battle of: 83-86 
Yrujo, Marquis de Casa: 251, 280 
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